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(ieiienil  Eloy  Alfaro  was  born  in  Montecristi,  Province  of  >fannbi,  Ecnador,  June  25,  18J2.  lie 
receivc(i  a’good  education  and  chose  a  military  ctircer,  jtrobably  inheritiiiK  his  disposition  in 
this  direction  fnan  his  father,  who  liad  fouKlit  asainst  Napoleon  duriiiK  the  Krench  invasion 
into  Spain.  At  the  age  of  22  he  participated  actively  in  the  campaign  against  I'resident  (iarcia 
Moreno,  distinguishing  himself  and  showing  his  military  genius  in  the  notable  victory  of  June  5, 
lSt!4.  Military  reverses  caused  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Panama,  where  he  married. 
In  1S75  he  returned  to  Etatador  atiti  Park  an  active  fairt  in  the  stirring  scenes  of  1870,  but  not 
being  able  to  effect  the  reforms  he  <‘ontemi)lated.  lie  again  returned  to  Panama.  He  revisited 
his  native  country  a  number  of  times  and  spent  a  number  of  years  in  traveling  in  Central 
America.  theCnited  States,  and  in  several  Siaith  American  countries,  tinally  returning  to  Ecua¬ 
dor  in  1895.  He  was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality,  assumed  the  executive  faiwer,  and 
was  confirmed  in  authority  on  August  22,  1896,  at  Cuenca.  (In  Jatiuary  I  t.  1897,  he  apiiroved 
the  new  Constitution  and  was  elected  I’resident  of  the  Republic  by  the  Constitutional  Conven¬ 
tion.  He  retired  at  the  end  of  his  term  of  ollice,  but  was  again  inaugurated  pj  the  Presidency 
on  January  1,  1907. 


I  T  would  take  more  than  one  complete  issue  of  the  Bi  llETIn  to  pub¬ 
lish  a  quarter  of  the  editorial  comments  which  are  constantly  coming 
without  solicitation  to  the  desk  of  the  Director,  showing  apprecia¬ 
tion  by  the  press  of  the  Bulletin  and  the  work  now  being  done 
by  the  International  Bureau.  Some  of  these  comments  are  evidently 
so  spontaneous  in  their  inspiration  and  so  interesting  in  their  observa¬ 
tions  that  they  are  worthy  of  reproduction.  While  there  are  many 
others  deserving  of  space,  we  have  particular  pleasure  in  quoting  from 
the  HI  Paso  “  Herald,”  one  of  the  principal  papers  of  the  State  of  Texas, 
published  in  the  city  made  famous  by  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Presi¬ 
dents  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  Under  the  caption  “Our 
neighbors  of  Latin  America,”  the  able  editor  of  the  “Herald,”  Mr.  H.  D. 
Sl.xter,  in  the  issue  of  October  29,  1909,  writes  as  follows: 

It  doesn’t  cost  much  and  it  isn’t  very  noisy,  but  the  International  Rtireau  of  the 
American  Re])uhlics  at  Washington  brings  us  consideraldy  nearer  tlie  day  when  there 
will  be  a  federation-of  the  world.  The  work  that  is  being  done  under  John  Rarrett’s 
direction  is  so  inijtortant  and  so  far-reaching  that  it  will  take  several  decades  for  it  to 
become  generally  understood  or  adetiuately  acknowledged. 

Through  the  distribution  of  the  Mo.ntuuv  Ri  llETIn,  printed  in  four  languages,  the 
Rureau  is  helping  to  educate  thousands  of  editors,  public  men,  and  business  men  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  especially  throughotit  the  Republics  of  this  Hemisjthcre. 

Every  issue  is  like  a  trip  of  exploration  into  new  and  unknown  regions.  It  may  be 
that  the  school  children  nowadays  are  keeping  up  with  the  development  of  the  three 
.\niericas  better  than  was  the  case  with  the  previous  generation.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  they  are.  The  greatest  commercial  oj)jK)rtnnities  of  the  future  for  the  I’nited 
States  lie  to  the  south  of  us. 

The  greatest  barrier  to  closer  and  more  ])rofUable  intercourse  with  the  other 
American  Republics  is  the  lack  of  knowledge  of  each  other’s  language.  If  the  average 
-American  had  easy  command  of  the  Spanish  language,  the  truth  about  Latin  .America 
would  come  to  him  like  a  revelation.  It  seems  absurd,  and  yet  it  is  an  undoubtetl 
fact,  that  Americans  are  apt  to  regard  as  inferior  the  ])eoi)le  of  every  nation  whose 
language  they  can  not  understand.  The  same  attitude  of  mind  that  leads  the  house¬ 
wife  to  shout  louder  and  louder  at  the  Mexican  who  can  not  understand  English, 
and  finally  to  call  him  a  dunce,  leads  the  average  -American  to  depreciate  the  i)eo])le 
of  other  nations  and  other  tongues. 

The  Rureau  of  the  .American  Re]tublics  prints  a  monthly  magazine  that  seems  to 
grow  more  interesting  with  every  issue:  jtossibly  the  increasing  interest  is  due  in  no 
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small  degree  to  the  wider  horizon  and  greater  keenness  of  ])erce])tion  that  come  from 
associating  through  the  jirinted  word  with  the  highly  progressive  nations  of  Latin 
America. 

liurope  knows  more  about  South  .America  than  we  do.  hmroiie  travels  to  South 
■America  to  learn  how  to  do  big  things  in  many  lines.  The  intelligent  .American  can  no 
longer  afford  to  ignore  the  progress  and  development  of  the  Latin  Rciiublics  The 
too  jirevalent  disregard,  which  often  seems  tinged  with  a  sort  of  conteni|)t,  is  due  not 
to  real  superiority  but  to  ignorance. 

The  Ikireau  of  the  .American  Republics,  which  is  supported  by  aiipropriations  by 
more  than  twenty  different  nations,  is  the  most  important  agency  of  enlightenment 
that  is  at  work  just  now  to  bring  the  .American  Republics  to  a  better  appreciation  and 
understanding  of  each  other’s  distinguishing  merits  and  s|)ecial  opportunities.  The 
Hureau  is  a  power  for  jieace  no  less  than  for  commercial  expansion,  inasmuch  as 
strife  is  bred  in  susjiicion  and  suspicion  is  bred  in  ignorance. 


HONOR  To  A  P.ATRIOT’S  MEMORY. 

The  Governniciit  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  has  directed  that  the 
portrait  of  the  distinguished  statesman,  Sr.  Don  Joaquin  Rer.nardo 
Calvo,  father  of  the  present  Minister  of  that  country  in  Washington,  be 
placed  in  the  main  hall  of  the  State  Department  at  San  Jose,  in  com¬ 
memoration  of  the  services  rendered  his  country,  in  the  discharge  of 
which  he  filled  many  public  offices,  including  that  of  Secretary  of  Govern¬ 
ment  and  Toreign  Relations,  during  the  administrations  of  Presidents 
Jose  Maria  ■\lfaro,  Jose  Maria  Castro,  and  Juan  Rafael  Mora. 

Mr.  Calvo,  whose  memory  the  Government  of  Costa  Rica  now  honors, 
was  born  in  the  city  of  Cartago  on  August  20,  1799.  Upon  completing 
his  education  he  engaged  in  teaching  with  such  success  that  the  munici¬ 
pal  government  of  his  native  city  publicly  testified  to  the  great  esteem  in 
which  he  and  his  work  w'ere  held.  Later  he  went  to  San  Jose,  where  he 
acquired  distinction  in  the  law,  and  on  account  of  his  knowledge  in  political 
and  social  sciences  was  called  by  the  President,  Sr.  Juan  Mora,  to  fill 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State.  The  duties  of  that  important  office 
were  discharged  with  complete  success  during  that  administration  and 
the  one  of  President  Gallegos  immediately  following,  and  in  1835  he 
was  appointed  political  chief  of  the  “Partido  Oriental”  (Eastern  Party). 
Subsequently  he  w'as  appointed  a  delegate  to  the  Eederal  Central  .\meri- 
can  Congress  of  1838-39.  He  served  as  a  magistrate  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Justice  from  1840  to  April,  1842,  when,  on  account  of  a  political 
change  made  by  the  Government  of  General  Moraz.an,  he  was  appointed 
a  member  of  the  revision  committee  of  the  laws  in  force,  and  the  same 
year  was  also  elected  a  member  of  the  Constitutional  Assembly. 

Shortly  afterwards  he  was  made  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  later 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Gov’ernment  and  Foreign  Relations  under 
the  administrations  of  Presidents  Alfaro,  Castro,  and  Juan  Rafael 
Mora.  In  1863  he  was  elected  Senator,  and  was  \'ice- President  of  that 
body  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death  on  .A.pril  20,  1865. 
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Department  at  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica,  in  commemoration  of  the  services  he  rendercii  to  his 
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In  addition  to  filling  the  olVices  mentioned  he  rendered  valuable  service 
in  connection  with  the  political  development  of  his  country,  and  during 
his  public  life  no  law  was  passed  without  his  advisory  cooperation. 
During  the  crisis  at  the  time  of  the  invasion  of  Walker  and  his  filibusters, 
and  in  connection  with  the  adjustment  of  the  relations  with  the  Roman 
Church  in  1852,  his  work  was  most  valuable,  and  in  recognition  thereof 
the  Order  of  Christ  was  conferred  upon  him  by  Pius  IX.  In  1852  the 
Xational  Congress  tendered  him  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  many  and 
important  services  to  the  Republic. 

The  centennial  of  the  birth  of  this  Costa  Rican  patriot  was  fittingly 
commemorated.  The  appreciation  of  Costa  Rica  of  the  national  achieve¬ 
ments  of  its  distinguished  son  was  shown  by  the  imposing  funeral  decreed 
by  Congress  at  the  time  of  his  death  arid  by  the  following  ejiitaph: 
“La  Nacion  agradecida  le  consagra  este  recuerdo”  (In  memoriam.  A 
grateful  nation),  jilaced  on  his  tomb.  Furthermore,  by  a  resolution  of 
the  municipality  of  San  Jose,  upon  the  establishment  of  a  new  cemetery, 
the  name  Calvo  Cemetery  was  given  to  it  in  memory  of  the  eminent 
citizen  and  statesman  and  as  a  perpetual  monument  to  his  civic  virtues 
and  of  his  republican  simplicity.  The  order  whereby  the  portrait  of 
Senor  Calvo  is  placed  in  the  main  hall  of  the  Department  of  State  is  a 
final  tribute  by  his  countrymen  to  his  worth  as  a  citizen  and 
statesman. 


NEW  DOMINICAN  MINISTER  To  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

It  is  the  pleasant  duty  of  the  Bulletin  to  welcome  back  to  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  to  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics,  Sr.  Emilio  C.  Jouiiert,  who,  as  Minister  Resident 
of  the  Dominican  Republic  for  some  years,  made  many  good  friends  in 
the  United  States  and  showed  uniform  interest  in  all  matters  relating  to 
the  Pan-American  idea  and  the  progress  of  the  International  Bureau. 
Serior  Jouiiert  has  been  deservedly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Ivnvoy 
I{xtraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary,  and  as  such  was  recog¬ 
nized  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  November  26,  1909. 


THE  PROGRAMME  OF  THE  FOURTH  PAN-AMERICA.N  CONFERENCE. 

On  Wednesday,  Nov'ember  10,  at  a  largely  attended  meeting  of  the 
Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
held  in  the  United  States  State  Department,  and  presided  over  by  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  of  the  United  States  as  Chairman  ex  ojficio,  the  exact 
wording  of  the  programme  for  the  P'ourth  Pan-American  Conference, 
which  meets  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  July  9,  1910,  was 
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approved.  In  view  of  the  great  importance  of  this  gathering  and  the 
wide  interest  that  is  sure  to  be  taken  in  the  discussions  that  will  take 
place  upon  the  different  subjects  included,  the  programme  as  adopted 
is  given  below. 

PROCR.AMME  OK  TUG  KOl’RTH  INTERN.VTIO.NAU  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  .\MGRIC.AN 
REPIBLICS,  TO  BE  HELH  AT  BI  ENOS  AIRES,  AROENTINE  REPl’BLIC,  JIUV  (),  lyiO. 

1.  The  organization  of  the  conference. 

II.  Cointnetnoralion  of  the  .Argentine  National  Centenary  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  .American  Republics,  as  suggested  by  the  fact  that  many  of  those 
nations  celebrate  their  national  centenaries  in  1910  and  neighboring 
years. 

III.  Submission  and  consideration  of  the  reports  of  each  delegation  as  to  the  action 
of  their  resjtective  governments  upon  the  restilutions  and  conventions 
of  the  Third  Conference,  held  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  July,  1906,  including 
a  report  upon  the  results  accom])lished  by  the  Pan-American  Com¬ 
mittees  and  the  consideration  of  the  extension  of  their  functions. 

Submission  and  consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Director  of  the  International 
Bureau  of  the  American  Re])ublics,  together  with  consideration  of  the 
])rcsent  organization  and  of  recommendations  for  the  possible  extension 
and  improvement  of  its  efficiency. 

V.  Resolution  expressing  appreciation  to  Mr.  .A.ndrew  Carneoie  of  his  generous 
gift  for  the  construction  of  the  new  building  of  the  American  Republics 
in  Washington. 

AT.  Report  on  the  progress  which  has  been  made  on  the  Pan-American  Railway 
since  the  Rio  Conference,  and  consideration  of  the  possibility  of  coopera¬ 
tive  action  among  the  .American  Republics  to  secure  the  completion  of 
the  system. 

ATI.  Consideration  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  establishment  of  more  rajtid 
mail,  passenger,  and  express  steamship  service  between  the  American 
Republics  can  be  secured. 

ATII.  Consideration  of  measures  which  will  lead  to  uniformity  among  the  American 
Republics  in  consular  documents  and  the  technical  requirements  of 
customs  regulations,  and  also  in  census  and  commercial  statistics. 

IX.  Consideration  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Pan-American  Sanitary  Con¬ 
gresses  in  regard  to  sanitary  police  and  quarantine  and  of  such  additional 
recommendations  as  may  tend  to  the  elimination  of  preventable  diseases. 

X.  Consideration  of  a  practicable  arrangement  between  the  American  Republics 
covering  patents,  trade-marks,  and  copyrights. 

XI.  Consideration  of  the  continuance  of  the  treaties  on  pecuniary'  claims  after 
their  expiration. 

XII.  Consideration  of  a  plan  to  promote  the  interchange  of  professors  and  students 
among  the  universities  and  academies  of  the  American  Republics. 

XI 11.  Resolution  in  appreciation  of  the  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress,  held  at 
Santiago,  Chile,  in  December,  1908. 

XIA'.  Resolution  instructing  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of 
the  American  Republics  to  consider  and  recommend  the  manner  in  which 
the  .American  Republics  may  see  fit  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal. 

XA’.  Future  conferences. 
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THE  AMBASSADOR  OF  THE  EXITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  TO  MEXICO. 

Henry  L.  Wilson,  who  has  just  been  confirmed  as  Ambassador  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  Mexico,  was  born  at  Crawfordsville,  Indiana, 
November  3,  1857.  He  graduated  from  Wabash  College  M’ith  the 
degree  of  A.  M.  in  1879,  and  engaged  in  newspaper  work,  becoming  the 
editor  of  the  Lafayette  (Indiana)  Journal  in  1882,  continuing  until  1885, 
when  he  engaged  in  the  practiee  of  law  and  in  banking  at  Spokane, 
Washington.  He  was  appointed  Minister  to  \’enezuela  in  1889  by 
President  Harrison,  which  post  he  declined,  but  in  1897  accepted  that 
of  Minister  to  Chile,  which  he  filled  until  1905.  In  the  last-named  year 
he  was  appointed  Minister  to  Belgium,  which  position  he  has  held  until 
the  present  time. 


THE  I’NITED  STATES  SECRETARY  OF  STATE  AND  LATIN  A.MERICA. 

The  present  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Philan¬ 
der  C.  Knox,  has  demonstrated  his  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  Latin-American  countries 
by  his  organization  of  the  Division  of  Latin-American  Affairs  in  the 
State  Department,  and  by  also  adding  experts  on  Latin-American  trade 
to  the  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Trade  Relations.  In  a  previous  issue  we 
have  referred  to  this  new  departure  and  to  the  seleetion  of  Mr.  Thomas  C. 
Dawson,  now  United  States  Minister  to  Chile,  as  the  head  of  the  Latin- 
American  Division.  The  action  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  this  matter 
will  dispose  of  the  fear  of  many  of  the  friends  of  Latin  America  that  the 
attention  which  must  be  given  by  him  to  other  parts  of  the  world  might 
cause  its  affairs  to  be  neglected  in  the  State  Department.  If,  however, 
anybody  is  skeptical  upon  this  point,  he  should  read  the  address  which 
the  Secretary  delivered  at  the  Pan-American  dinner  given  by  the 
Direetor  of  the  Bureau  last  April. 


CONSt'L-GENERAL  OF  CUBA  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Mariano  Rocafort,  the  Consul-General  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba  to 
the  United  States,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Cardenas,  Cuba,  on  October 
12,  1868,  being  the  only  son  of  Dr.  Blas  Rocafort,  a  prominent  physi¬ 
cian  and  a  member  of  one  of  the  oldest  families  in  the  island.  He  studied 
at  the  University  of  Havana  and  later  engaged  in  the  export  and  ship¬ 
ping  business  in  Cardenas.  At  the  first  intervention  of  the  United  States 
in  Cuba  he  was  appointed  by  Gen.  Leonard  Wood,  then  Military  Gov¬ 
ernor,  to  an  important  position  in  the  Treasury  Department.  In  1902 
he  was  appointed  Consul  at  Philadelphia  by  President  Estrada  Palma, 
and  was  later  transferred  to  the  Consulate  at  London.  For  his  exeellcnt 
service  in  these  positions  he  was  promoted  by  President  Gomez  to  the 
post  of  Consul-General  in  New  York. 
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A  DISTINGUISHED  ADVOCATE  OE  LATIN-AMERICAN  TRADE. 

The  development  of  closer  trade  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Latin  America  and  the  movement  for  a  better  appreciation  in  the 
United  States  of  its  sister  American  Republics  have  an  able  advocate 
in  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Hunting- 
ton  Wilson.  Although  Mr.  Wilson’s  diplomatic  experience  prior  to 
entering  the  State  Department  was  largely  in  the  Orient,  he  has  made 
a  careful  study  of  Latin-Amcrican  affairs  and  is  giving  them  much  atten¬ 
tion  in  his  present  position.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  but  just  as  he  was 
about  to  leave  for  Buenos  Aires  he  was  asked  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  accept  the  responsible  position  of  Assistant  Secretary.  Recently 
Mr.  Wilson  attended  a  banquet  in  Chicago,  given  by  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  where  he  made  a  deep  impression  upon  his 
hearers  by  his  clear,  forceful  statement  of  the  necessity  of  studying  the 
trade  opportunities  of  Latin  America,  and  making  a  practical  effort, 
through  the  establishment  of  better  steamship  facilities,  to  gain  a  credit¬ 
able  share  of  the  increasing  commerce  of  that  part  of  the  world. 


THE  NEW  international  AMERICAN  B.\NK. 

The  Director  is  receiving  a  great  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  Latin 
America  asking  information  about  the  proposed  Pan-American  bank, 
and  expressing  deep  interest  in  its  possible  organization.  If  the  com¬ 
ment  and  expression  of  opinion  in  these  letters  can  be  regarded  as  having 
any  bearing  upon  the  success  of  the  proposed  bank,  there  is  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  it  will  be  well  received  in  every  country  where  it  establishes  a 
branch  and  that  it  will  prosper  in  the  due  course  of  time.  The  exact 
plan  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of  a  great  international 
bank,  having  its  headquarters  in  New  York  City  and  branches  in  the 
principal  capitals  and  ports  of  Latin  America,  can  not  be  worked  out 
in  a  moment.  There  must  be  much  investigation  of  conditions  in  the 
different  countries  and  a  careful  consideration  of  their  banking  laws. 
When  these  preliminary  steps  have  been  taken  and  the  large  financial 
interests  concerned  are  satisfied  that  everything  is  ready,  the  bank 
will  be  organized  on  safe  and  sound  lines,  prepared  to  do  a  great  work 
in  the  development  of  closer  relation  of  commerce  and  trade.  The 
Director,  having  urged  the  establishment  of  a  bank  of  this  character 
during  many  years  and  being  constantly  asked  by  representative  men 
in  all  parts  of  America  whether  and  when  this  bank  will  start  to  do 
business,  wishes  to  state  that  he  has  been  assured  by  the  principal  men 
interested  in  New  York  City  that  the  final  organization  will  be  per¬ 
fected  in  the  near  future. 
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WORK  FPOX  THF-:  NEW  lUJILDIXG. 


In  answer  to  numerous  inquiries  the  Director  takes  advantage  of  this 
opportunity  to  state  that  the  dedication  of  the  new  Bureau  building  will 
probably  not  take  place  until  the  latter  part  of  February.  Although  the 
structure  is  nearing  completion,  the  inside  finish  requires  such  careful 
execution  that  it  is  not  expected  that  the  building  will  be  ready  for 
occupancy  for  nearly  two  months.  The  more,  however,  that  is  done 
upon  it,  the  more  it  shows  that  it  will  be  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
interesting  structures  in  the  city  of  Washington. 


PROC.RESSIVE  HRAZIEIA.X  ST.\TE  OI'  S.\()  I’AFLO. 

One  of  the  progressive  States  of  Brazil,  which  is  attracting  more  and 
more  attention  from  the  outside  world,  is  Siio  Paulo.  Travelers  from 
the  United  States  and  luirope  who  visit  Brazil  return  with  glowing  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  natural  wealth  and  undeveloped  possibilities  of  the  State. 
'I'he  city  of  Sao  Paulo  itself  stands  out  prominently  as  a  remarkable 
municipality.  Located  at  a  sufficient  elevation  to  possess  an  excellent 
climate,  provided  with  a  good  water  supply,  and  with  water  power  to 
run  its  electric  lights  and  its  street-car  systems,  and  embellished  with 
many  beautiful  public  buildings,  business  edifices,  and  private  homes,  it 
makes  a  good  impression  upon  those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  spend 
some  time  within  its  hospitable  limits.  Santos,  the  principal  port  of  the 
State,  through  which  most  of  its  coffee  is  exported  to  foreign  countries, 
is  evidence  of  the  progressive  character  of  the  people  and  has  done 
much  to  add  to  the  commerce  and  prosperity  of  that  section  of  Brazil. 


COXSl'L-GEXERAE  oK  THE  EXITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA  .\T  CAEL.U),  PERU. 

Samuel  M.  Taylor,  United  States  consular  representative  at  Callao, 
was  born  in  Champaign  County,  Ohio,  July  24,  1856.  He  studied  at 
the  Ohio  Wesleyan  University,  taking  the  degree  of  A.  B.  in  1882,  and 
at  the  Cincinnati  Law  School,  graduating  from  the  latter  in  1884.  He 
practiced  law  until  elected  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio, 
in  1888,  serving  in  the  legislature  until  elected  Secretary  of  State  in 
1893.  He  was  reelected  in  1895  and  held  the  office  until  1897,  when  he 
was  appointed  consul  at  Glasgow,  Scotland,  by  President  ^IcKixlEY. 
He  was  appointed  to  his  present  position  as  consul-general  at  Callao  in 
June,  1906. 


a  pr.^ctical  guide  to  latix  a.merica. 


Dr.  Albert  H.alE,  of  the  staff  of  the  International  Bureau,  has  con¬ 
ferred  a  great  favor  upon  the  travxding  public  and  especially  upon  those 
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who  think  of  visiting  Latin  America  by  publishing  a  handy  little  book 
entitled  “Practical  Guide  to  Latin  America,  including  Mexico,  Central 
America,  the  West  Indies,  and  South  America.”  It  takes  up  carefully 
nearly  all  those  points  which  the  traveler  desires  should  be  covered.  It 
contains  just  enough  information  to  be  most  useful,  and  is  free  from  that 
overloading  which  often  characterizes  so-called  guidebooks.  Doctor 
Hale’s  own  travels  throughout  Latin  America  and  his  careful  study  of 
those  countries  enable  him  to  state  just  the  information  desired  in  the 
most  succinct  and  attractive  form.  Reference  to  this  work  is  also  made 
in  our  book  reviews. 


EXPOSITIONS  AT  BfENOS  AIKES  IN'  1910. 

The  Bureau  has  been  endeavoring  in  every  way  possible  to  awaken 
interest  in  the  expositions  which  are  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  from 
May  to  November,  1910,  in  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth  anniver¬ 
sary  of  Argentine  independence.  If  intending  exhibitors  have  not 
made  applications  for  space  by  the  time  they  read  this  editorial  notice,  it 
will  be  difiicult  for  them  to  participate  unless  they  can  persuade  the 
authorities  in  Buenos  Aires,  either  through  the  Minister  of  their  country 
or  through  the  International  Bureau,  to  make  an  exception  in  their  favor. 
December  i  *  has  been  announced  as  the  ultimate  date  for  securing  reserva¬ 
tions  of  space.  The  honorary  committee  in  the  United  States  for  the 
Agricultural  Exposition  appointed  by  the  Sociedad  Rural  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  consisting  of  Hon.  William  I.  Buchanan,  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe, 
and  John  Barrett,  has  suffered  a  great  loss  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Bechanan,  but  the  remainder  of  the  committee  are  trying  to  make 
arrangements  by  which  the  United  States  Government  will  send  an 
agricultural  exhibit,  and  a  representative  number  of  manufacturers  of 
agricultural  machinery,  tools,  and  appliances  will  make  a  good  display. 
In  order  to  secure  exhibitors  for  the  Transportation  Exhibition,  the 
Director  of  the  International  Bureau  has  supported  the  action  of  the 
American  committee  in  Buenos  Aires  in  asking  Mr.  Henry  G.  Jones,  of 
the  United  States  Steel  Products  Export  Company,  who  has  been  kindly 
allowed  to  take  up  this  work  by  his  company,  to  secure  the  participa¬ 
tion  of  American  manufacturers  of  all  kinds  of  products  which  have 
to  do  with  railway  and  land  transport.  There  is,  therefore,  hope  of 
getting  a  creditable  representation  for  the  United  States.  If  any  manu¬ 
facturer  desires  further  information  on  this  matter,  it  would  be  well  to 
communicate  directly  with  Mr.  Henry  Cj.  Jones,  at  30  Church  street, 
New  York  City,  or  with  the  Director  of  the  International  Bureau  in 
Washington.  Aside  from  the  Agricultural  and  Transportation  Exposi- 

*  The  .Argentine  government  i.s  desirous  of  affording  every  opportunity  for  foreign 
nations  to  participate  in  the  International  Agricultural  Exposition,  and  has  extended 
the  time  limit  for  application  for  space  until  December  31,  1909. 
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tions,  there  will  be  an  International  Exposition  of  Fine  Arts,  in  which 
it  is  expected  that  American  artists  will  actively  participate.  In  a  com¬ 
munication  recently  received  by  the  International  Bureau  from  Buenos 
\ires  on  this  subject  the  following  statement  is  made : 

The  art  of  the  United  States  has  so  far  been  unknown  to  the  Argentines,  who  look 
upon  Paris  as  the  Mecca  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and  it  would  seetn  to  he  a  most 
favorable  o])portunity  of  demonstrating  to  peojde  here  that  there  is  another  side  to 
North  American  genius  than  the  practical  and  commercial. 


EXPOSITION  OF  FINE  ARTS  AT  SANTI.U'.O,  CHILE. 

The  International  Bureau  has  received  a  notice  through  Mr.  Anibal 
Cruz,  the  Chilean  Minister  in  Washington,  of  an  International  Exposi¬ 
tion  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  Arts  Applied  to  Industry,  which  will  be  opened  at 
Santiago  on  September  i8,  1910,  in  celebration  of  the  First  Centennial  of 
Chilean  National  Independence.  It  will  take  place  in  a  building  especially 
erected  for  the  purpose,  called  the  “  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,”  and  it  will  be 
divided  into  four  sections:  (a)  international,  (b)  national,  (c)  national 
retrospective  art,  (d)  art  applied  to  industry.  Artists  of  different 
countries  will  be  invited  to  send  exhibits,  and  will  be  exempted  from  the 
payment  of  freight,  insurance,  and  customs  duties,  and  all  their  expenses 
with  the  exception  of  those  of  packing.  The  Government  will  purchase 
such  pictures  as  are  passed  upon  favorably  by  a  special  committee,  and 
those  which  are  not  purchased  will  be  reshipped  to  the  owners  in  the 
last  two  weeks  in  January,  1911,  following  the  closing  of  the  exposition 
on  December  3,  1910.  Further  information  in  regard  to  this  exposition 
can  be  obtained  through  the  International  Bureau,  but  a  copy  of  the 
full  notice  received  from  the  Chilean  Government  is  published  elsewhere 
in  this  Bulletin.  It  is  hoped  that  artists  everywhere  will  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  opportunity  to  make  their  work  known  in  one  of  the  most 
progressiv’e  countries  of  South  America.  It  is  an  unusual  opportunity 
for  the  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  United  States  to  show  to  their 
Latin  neighbors  what  they  can  do  in  comparison  with  their  competitors 
of  Europe.  Inasmuch  as  there  is  an  exposition  of  kindred  character  at 
approximately  the  same  time  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  the 
leading  artists  of  other  countries  should  find  it  possible  to  exhibit  their 
work  in  either  one  or  both  of  these. 


SOME  CRITICISMS  OF  THE  MONTHLY  Ul’LLETI.N. 

By  an  error,  due  to  oversight  in  proof  reading,  a  diagram  on  page  432 
of  the  English  section  of  the  August  number  of  the  Bulletin,  showing 
the  capital  invested  in  industrial  establishments  and  their  annual  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  different  States  of  Brazil,  the  title  “Sao  Paulo”  was  made 
to  read  “Santa  Fe.”  Although  it  was  abundantly  plain  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  text  that  Siio  Paulo  was  intended  and  that  it  must  be  a  typo- 
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graphical  error,  a  criticism  was  received  from  a  prominent  Brazilian 
newspaper  reflecting  upon  the  institution  as  if  a  misstatement  of  this  kind 
were  intentional.  It  is  most  diflicult  to  understand  how  any  man  of  fair 
mind  would  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  anybody  connected  with 
the  International  Bureau  would  wish  to  make  a  mistake  of  this  kind. 
It  shows  that,  no  matter  how  careful  an  effort  is  made  to  do  what  is  right 
and  best,  there  are  always  those  who  for  one  strange  reason  or  another 
can  not  understand  that  such  an  error  could  result  only  from  accident. 
The  fact  that  so  few  mistakes  occur  in  comparison  with  the  total  amount 
of  matter  printed,  and  the  additional  consideration  of  the  large  quantitj’ 
of  material  published,  favorable  to  a  country  or  to  a  section,  are  appar¬ 
ently  entirely  overlooked  by  the  critic  who  magnifies  a  slip  of  this  kind. 
The  editors  of  the  Bi’llETin  fully  appreciat'e  that  it  is  far  from  being  an 
ideal  publication,  and  are  most  anxious  to  improve  it  in  every  way 
possible,  but  they  are  human,  and  in  trying  to  condense  within  the  limited 
number  of  pages  of  the  Bulletin  interesting  material  in  regard  to  all  the 
twenty-one  American  Republics  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  mistake  of 
this  kind  occurs.  (In  the  other  hand,  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
circulation  of  the  BullETI.n,  the  great  demand  for  it  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  the  hundreds  of  favorable  criticisms  which  are  being  con¬ 
stantly  received,  encourage  us  to  believe  that  the  large  majority  of  our 
readers  appreciate  our  honest  efforts  to  serve  them  with  credit.  Another 
criticism  sometimes  made  is  that  more  space  is  given  to  one  country  than 
to  another.  Reply  to  this  has  already  been  made  in  a  former  issue  of  the 
Bulletin,  but  it  might  be  well  to  repeat  that  such  a  situation  can  not 
possible  be  avoided.  During  one  month  there  will  be  an  abundance  of 
good  material  about  one  or  more  countries,  with  very  little  concerning 
others.  The  average  for  the  year,  however,  varies  little,  except  naturally 
there  appears  more  about  the  countries  of  large  population,  area,  and 
comprehensive  material  movements,  because  logically  they  are  doing 
more  of  general  interest  to  the  world.  This  is  no  reflection  upon  the 
smaller  countries,  and  the  Bulletin  is  making  as  constant  effort  to  secure 
reliable  data  concerning  their  progress  and  development  as  it  is  concern¬ 
ing  the  larger  ones.  Perhaps  the  underlying  inspiration  of  such  criticisms 
is  that  the  average  reader  who  lives  in  one  country  thinks  of  the  Bi’llETin 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  his  land  and  does  not  realize  that  there  are 
twenty  other  Republics  in  the  Union  which  must  receive  attention  as 
well.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  entire  editorial  staff  of  the  Bulletin 
is  actuated  with  a  sincere  impartial  desire  to  be  fair  to  every  country,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  the  critics  of  the  Bi’llETin  will  consider  this  fact  and  be 
correspondingly  fair. 

THE  N.XTIONAL  MAG.XZINE  AND  THE  HR.XZILIAN  AMBASSADOR. 

The  November  issue  of  the  “National  Magazine,”  published  in  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  and  edited  by  Joe  Mitchell  Chapple,  has  a  very  happy 
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personal  reference  to  Ambassador  Xabuco,  of  Brazil.  Among  other 
things  this  article  says: 

Mcctinj'  Ambassador  N.\bi’CO,  of  Brazil,  one  begins  to  realize  that  he  represents  an 
area  ecjual  to  the  whole  of  Europe — a  larger  territory  than  all  the  land  included  in  the 
United  States  boundary.  Brazil  certainly  is  becoming  one  of  the  important  indus¬ 
trial  nations  among  the  Pan-American  Republics.  Ambassador  \.\BfCO  is  a 
worthy  representative  of  his  Republic  and  one  of  the  most  accomplished  diplomats 
in  Washington. 


THE  R.XPOSITION  AT  QUITO,  EClWDOR. 

Reports  of  visitors  who  attended  the  exposition  at  Quito,  held  during 
the  past  summer,  reflect  credit  upon  the  Government  of  Ecuador  in  its 
efforts  to  celebrate  appropriately  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of 
national  independence.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Ecuador  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  Tropics,  and  crossed  by  the  Equator,  it  is  dis¬ 
tinctively  a  land  of  opportunity,  and  there  is  no  question  that  during 
the  next  ten  years  there  will  be  invested  within  its  limits  a  large  amount 
of  foreign  capital  and  that  there  will  be  an  extensive  development  of 
its  natural  resources.  So  much  of  Ecuador  is  located  at  a  high  eleva¬ 
tion  that  considerable  portions  of  it  are  suitable  for  the  residence  of 
people  who  are  in  the  habit  of  living  in  the  Temperate  Zone,  while  its 
tropical  portions  are  more  salubrious  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
plateau  on  which  Quito  is  located  has  an  average  elevation  of  nearly 
10,000  feet,  and  it  is  as  cool  there  the  year  round  as  in  Washington,  the 
capital  of  the  United  States,  in  early  June  or  October. 


CONSUL  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.XTES  OF  AMERICA  AT  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA. 

Ross  E.  Holaday,  United  States  Consul  at  Santiago,  Cuba,  was  born 
at  West  boro,  Clinton  County,  Ohio,  July  14,  1869.  He  received  his 
early  education  at  the  public  schools  and  graduated  from  the  high  school 
at  Wilmington,  Ohio,  in  1890.  In  May  of  that  year  he  was  appointed 
a  mailing  clerk  in  the  post-office  at  Wilmington,  resigning  the  following 
year  to  teach  in  the  public  schools  of  Clinton  County.  He  was  prin¬ 
cipal  of  the  academic  department  of  the  Davis  Military  School  at 
Winston,  North  Carolina,  from  1894  to  1897.  Having  taken  up  the 
study  of  law  during  his  summer  vacations,  he  entered  a  law  office  in 
Wilmington,  Ohio,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1898.  He  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio  from  Clinton  County 
in  1899  and  reelected  in  1901,  resigning  from  the  legislature  upon  being 
appointed  to  his  present  position  as  Consul  at  Santiago  in  June,  1902. 


A  PROPOSED  PAN-AMERICAN  IRRIGATION  CONGRESS. 

Hon.  George  E.  Barstow,  President  of  the  National  Irrigation  Con¬ 
gress,  which  held  its  last  meeting  at  Spokane  in  the  State  of  Washington,  is 
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chairman  of  a  committee  of  that  congress,  which  is  considering  the 
advisability  of  holding  a  great  Pan-American  Irrigation  Congress  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  either  in  1910  or  191 1.  It  is  probable  that  Mr.  Barstow 
and  a  number  of  other  prominent  men  who  are  interested  in  irrigation 
will  visit  Mexico  City  in  the  near  future  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with 
the  officials  of  the  Mexican  Gov'crnment  and  other  persons  interested 
in  regard  to  holding  such  a  Pan-American  gathering.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  Mexico  and  many  of  the  other  Latin-American  countries  are 
vitally  concerned  in  the  advancement  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  in 
their  arid  districts,  there  is  no  question  that  much  good  would  result  from 
the  discussions  that  would  take  place  and  the  papers  that  would  be  read 
at  a  conference  of  this  character.  It  would  also  tend  to  knit  closer  the 
relations  of  the  American  Republics  by  considering  a  problem  which  is 
common  to  nearly  all  of  them,  and  the  successful  solution  of  which  will 
bring  great  material  benefits  to  them  all. 


PRESIDENT  OF  THE  SANITARY  CONFERENCE  IN  COSTA  RICA. 

The  Consul-General  of  Costa  Rica  in  New  York,  Sr.  Juan  J.  Ulloa,  is 
to  seiY-e  as  President  of  the  Fourth  International  Sanitary  Conference 
of  the  American  Republics,  which  begins  its  sessions  in  San  Jose  on 
December  25,  1909,  to  adjourn  on  January  3,  1910.  Sefior  Ulloa  has 
left  New  York  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  connected  with  the  confer¬ 
ence,  and  during  his  absence  the  consulate  will  be  in  charge  of  the  Vice- 
Consul,  Mr.  Alejandro  Monestal.  The  Government  of  Costa  Rica 
has  made  every  arrangement  for  the  entertainment  of  the  delegates,  and 
the  meeting  will  be  marked  by  social  functions  in  their  honor.  The 
subjects  to  be  discussed  during  the  sessions  of  the  Congress  cover  the 
effective  administration  of  the  resolutions  of  previous  conferences;  the 
sanitary  condition  of  ports;  the  registration  of  population  and  mortality 
statistics;  the  sanitation  of  cities;  protection  of  travelers;  and  protective 
measures  against  tuberculosis  and  malaria. 


special  articles  in  the  DECEMBER  ISSUE. 

Among  the  special  articles  appearing  in  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin, 
aside  from  the  regular  condensed  material  covering  each  one  of  the 
Latin-Ameriean  Republics,  are  the  following:  “Cathedrals  of  the  New 
World:  South  America;”  “The  hardwoods  of  the  Americas — Cedar;” 
“Municipal  organizations  of  the  capitals  of  Latin  America — La  Paz, 
Bolivia;”  “Some  aspects  of  explorations  in  South  Ameriea;”  “Brazil’s 
new  port,  a  description  of  the  harbor  improvements  of  Rio  Grande  do 
Sul;”  “San  Martin  honored  in  France;”  “Notable  addresses  at  New 
Orleans  by  the  ^linisters  of  Guatemala  and  Panama;”  “Latin-American 
Congresses  and  Expositions  in  1910.” 
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THE  PAN-AMERICAN  COMMITTEE  <>F  THE  I’NITED  STATES. 

The  first  fall  meeting  of  the  Pan-American  committee  of  the  United 
States  was  held  on  Monday  afternoon,  November  22.  The  principal 
business  was  the  passing  of  resolutions  in  honor  of  Willia.m  I.  Buchanan 
and  Ge.n.  Alfred  E.  Bates,  two  of  its  principal  members,  who  have 
recently  died,  and  the  careful  consideration  of  the  programme  for  the 
Fourth  Pan-American  Conference,  which  was  approved  at  the  November 
meeting  of  the  Governing  Board  of  the  International  Bureau  of  the 
American  Republics.  The  committee  will  endeavor  to  assist  the  United 
States  delegation,  which  will  be  appointed  by  President  Taft  soon  after 
the  meeting  of  Congress,  in  the  preparation  of  papers  and  other  data 
which  will  be  required  by  the  delegation  for  its  proper  participation  in 
this  great  international  gathering. 


A  .NOTABLE  ADDRESS  BY  .MINISTER  SHERRILL. 

The  Buenos  Aires  newspapers  of  October  6  and  7,  1909,  contain 
elaborate  comment  upon  a  notable  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Charles 
H.  Sherrill,  United  States  Minister  to  the  Argentine  Republic,  on  Octo¬ 
ber  5,  before  the  faculties  of  law  and  social  science  of  the  university. 
The  subject  of  Mr.  Sherrill’s  speech  was  “The  Pan-Americanism  of 
Henry  Clay,  President  Sarmiento,  and  Elihu  Root.”  Among  those 
present  were  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Minister  of  Justice 
and  Public  Instruction,  the  Minister  of  the  Treasury,  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Ministers  of 
France,  Germany,  Norway,  Sweden,  Peru,  Chile,  and  Brazil,  and  many 
other  representative  men  in  the  public  and  literary  life  of  the  capital. 
Judging  from  the  editorials  of  the  Buenos  Aires  press.  Minister  Sher¬ 
rill’s  remarks  were  listened  to  with  great  attention  and  made  a  deep 
impression  upon  his  distinguished  audience.  The  fact  that  the  address 
was  deliv^ered  in  Spanish  is  noted  in  a  complimentary  manner. 


A  KIND  WORD  ABOIT  COSTA  RICA. 

Mr.  John  Armstrong  Herman,  a  brilliant  lawyer  of  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania,  has  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  Costa  Rica.  In  a  letter 
to  the  Director  he  has  the  following  to  say  about  his  visit  tothat  Republic: 

I  had  a  most  charming  time  in  Costa  Rica.  I  was  there  during  the  two  days  of 
election,  Sunday  and  Monday,  .August  29  and  30,  1909,  and  I  never  saw  a  more  jieaceful 
people  than  in  Costa  Rica.  The  Government  had  a  considerable  number  of  extra 
policemen  during  the  days  of  election;  but,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  there  was  no  occasion. 
I  was  present  in  the  evenings  when  the  returns  came  in  to  some  of  the  leading  news¬ 
papers  published  in  San  Jose  and  the  order  of  the  people  was  perfect.  I  will  never 
forget  the  kind  greetings  and  courtesy  I  received  from  all  classes. 


‘‘The  Amorican  E"3’i)t :  A  Kocoid  of  Travel  in  Yucatan,”  by 
Chaxxix(}  Auxold  and  Frederick  Tabor  F'rost;  with  illustrations, 
maps,  and  plans  (Doubleday,  Paf^e  &  (’o.),  Xew  York,  190!).  The 
title  of  this  most  interesting;  and  valuable  work  is  rather  misleadin", 
as  the  result  of  the  investi<;ations  as  recorded  would  lead  to  desi"- 
natin"  the  Yucatan  jieninsula  as  “The  American  India"  if  the  deduc¬ 
tions  drawn  from  the  character  of  the  Mayan  ruins  are  sustained. 
It  is  in  the  similarity  of  the  fate  that  has  overtaken  the  original  inhab¬ 
itants  of  the  land  that  the  writers  lind  the  basis  for  their  title.  The 
history  of  Yucatan  is  the  hi.story  of  Ejiyi't  save  in  one  fact.  When 
Europe  first  interested  itself  in  the  architectural  wonders  of  the  land 
of  the  Pharaohs  the  arts  of  the  ancestors  of  the  Cojits  and  Fellaheen 
were  entirely  lost.  When,  however,  the  Spaniard  invaded  the  Mex¬ 
ican  peninsula  the  Mayans  were  livin<;  the  same  life  as  they  had  fol¬ 
lowed  centuries  before,  and  the  Mayan  toiler  of  to-day  is  the  lineal 
descendant  of  the  Mayan  architect  who  couhl  create  a  ('hichen  or  a 
Sayil.  It  is  in  the  development  of  such  architectural  works  that  the 
Buddhist  or  East  Indian  influence  is  directly'  traceable,  and  as  a  result 
of  established  research  the  followin';  conclusions  are  reached:  “The 
Toltec  theory  is  myth,  not  history;  the  Toltecs  were  never  an  his¬ 
torical  nationality.  The  word  “toltec”  was  a  name  given  by  the 
invading  Aztecs  to  the  race  inhabiting  Mexico  on  their  arrival.  The 
Toltecs  were  Ma^'ans,  the  ancestors,  with  their  kinsmen  farther 
south,  of  those  Mayan  peoples  to-day,  as  at  the  Spanish  concpiest, 
inhabiting  ('entral  America  from  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  in 
southein  Mexico  to  the  frontier  of  Nicaragua.  The  Mayans  are  of 
the  Appalachian  stock,  ami  had  been  settled  in  Central  America 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Aztecs.  The  architectural  skill  of  the 
Mayans  was  not  developed  by  them  naturally,  but  was  introduced 
from  a  foreign  country  some  centuries  before  the  Aztecs  invadeil  their 
northernmost  possessions.” 

After  a  consideration  of  the  claims  of  other  nationalities  to  rank 
as  the  jirogenitors  of  Mayan  peoples,  and  di.smissing  them  in  turn, 
the  migrations  brought  about  by  the  persecution  of  the  Buddhists 
during  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries  leading  to  their  expulsion  from 
India  and  their  establishment  primarily  in  Burma  and  the  Mahn' 
jx'ninsula,  are  discussed  as  factors  in  the  remarkable  similarity  of 
Mavan  and  East  Indian  religious  architecture.  The  theory  involves 
the  a.ssumption  that  some  Eastern  jieople  jirofessing  Buddhism  and 
skilled  in  the  type  of  architecture  a.ssociated  therewith  did  reach 
Central  America.  From  Java,  favorable  ocean  currents  conduct  to 
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the  Ciiroline  Ishiiuls,  where  arehiteetunil  truces  in  support  of  this 
migration  are  found.  The  C'aroline  Islands  are  about  700  miles  from 
the  southeast  corner  of  the  Philippines;  they  spread  along  the  route 
for  l,o00  miles;  then  4.50  miles  farther  are  the  Marshall  Islands, 
0,000  miles  from  the  American  coast,  hut  with  the  route  broken  by 
numerous  unnamed  smaller  islands.  Citations  innumerable  are 
given  of  the  practical  oneness  of  the  ('hichen,  Sa3'il,  and  Copan  ruins 
with  existing  structures  in  the  East.  Identities  of  de.sign,  of  orna¬ 
ment,  and  utilitarian  jiurpose  are  demonstrated.  Copan  being  prob¬ 
ably  an  exact  counterpart  of  the  earlv  cities  of  Cambodia  and  Cevdon 
as  Palencpie  would  seem  to  be  a  replica  of  the  seventh-century  Boro 
Budor.  With  the  practical  extinct  ion  of  the  original  foreign  builders  the 
art  would  naturalh', in  decorative  affairs,  take  on  a  more  purelvnative 
character,  as,  for  instance,  the  lion  seat  of  India  would  be  changed  to 
represent  the  ('entral  American  jaguar,  and  the  early  ajiplication  of 
the  elephant  might  totallv"  disappear  in  ornamental  work.  The  age 
of  the  various  cities  studied  ranges  in  sequence  from  the  eighth  to  the 
fifteenth  centurv  and  the  various  modifications  of  st3de  are  outlined 
and  accounted  for.  Apart  from  the  uncommon  archaeological  intere.st 
of  the  volume,  features  which  commend  themselves  to  the  lav  mind 
are  furnished  in  the  accounts  of  pre.sent-chu'  Mexico;  of  the  wondeiful 
henequen  or  “green  gold”  districts;  of  Merida,  with  its  miles  of 
.streets  ])aved  at  a  co.st  of  -SI. 5, 000, 000  and  its  millionaires’  homes;  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  of  the  countiy  traversed;  of  the  wondei’fid  iron 
man  who  controls  the  destinies  of  Mexico  and  of  the  measures  taken 
to  maintain  the  nation’s  onward  move.  To  anv  and  all  classes  of 
readers  the  book  will  make  a  strong  appeal  through  its  clarit3’  of  .st3de 
and  delightful  treatment  of  the  subjects  discussed.  It  seems,  there¬ 
fore,  almost  invidious  to  call  attention  to  a  palpable  error  on  jiage  43, 
when  the  Nicaraguan  rather  than  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  with  the 
United  States  is  .stated  to  have  ceded  5  miles  on  each  side  of  the  pro¬ 
jected  waterwa\’  to  the  constructing  countiy. 

Baedeker  has  established  a  standard  for  guidebooks  which  can  not 
be  surpassed,  but  Baedeker  has  given  no  attention  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  bevond  the  United  States  and  Mexico.  There  is  a  so- 
called  Baedeker  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  published  in  Spanish, 
thoroughh’  excellent  in  its  wa3',  but  not  available  to  English  readers. 
Descriptive  books  of  cities  and  traveled  routes  of  countries  have  been 
issued  bv  steamship  companies,  but  hitherto  there  has  been  no  s3’ste- 
matic  attempt  to  collect  in  one  volume  all  the  facts  of  travel  to  and 
through  the  Latin-American  Kepuhlics.  The  Bulletin  is  pleased 
therefore  to  note  the  appearance  of  the  “Practical  Guide  to  Latin 
America,”  which  has  just  been  published  1)3'  Small,  Ma3'nard  &  Co., 
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of  Boston.  The  book,  of  a  size  suitable  for  the  pocket,  has  250  pages, 
with  several  blank  leaves  at  the  back  for  traveler’s  memoranda. 
There  are  seven  chapters,  the  first  three  being  devoted  to  general  ad¬ 
vice  on  preparation,  travel,  and  arrival.  Chapter  IV,  descriptive  of 
the  countries,  is  the  longest,  covering  130  pages,  and  includes,  besides 
the  twenty  inde})endent  Republics  of  Latin  America,  all  the  West 
Indies,  the  Guianas,  and  British  Honduras.  This  information  con¬ 
tains  answers  to  many  of  the  cpiestions  frequently  asked  by  visitors  or 
letters  written  to  the  Bureau.  The  area  and  population  of  countries 
and  cities  are  given:  the  climate,  distances  from  Xew  York,  altitudes, 
and  salient  features  of  the  neighborhood.  Chapter  Y  gives  the  steam¬ 
ship  connections  from  the  Cnited  States,  the  seaports  touched,  the 
cost  and  duration  of  the  journey,  and,  in  some  <“ases,  the  best-known 
hotels.  There  are  also  tables  of  moneys,  of  metric  measurements,  and 
lists  of  diplomatic  and  consular  representatives.  Chai)ter  VI  has  the 
regulations  for  commercial  travelers,  and  Chapter  VH  jm'sents  a 
bibliography  of  the  better-known  books  dealing  with  Latin  America. 
An  index  is  ai)|)ended.  The  Bulletin  can  commend  this  little  volume 
to  the  traveler  and  reader.  Errors  it  undoubtedly  contains,  but  the 
author  and  publisher  will  be  pleased  to  have  their  attention  called  to 
them  so  that  future  editions  may  become  still  more  trustworthy  than 
the  first.  As  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics 
feels  a  certain  degree  of  responsibility  in  the  matter,  it  hopes  that  the 
public  will  uphold  its  verdict  of  jiraise  for  this  Practical  Guide. 


“Mexico  the  Wonderland  of  the  South,”  by  W.  E.  Causon  (The 
Macmillan  Company),  Xew  York,  1909.  Price,  .?2. 25.  This  story  of 
Mexico  covers  the  personal  details  of  a  journey  made  by  an  intelligent 
observant  writer.  Adeipiate  descriptions  are  given  of  native  life  and 
conditions,  with  due  consideration  of  the  effect  upon  the  country  of 
the  great  influx  of  foreign  wealth  which  is  each  year  becoming  more 
noticeable.  The  railroads  and  the  difhcult  feats  of  engineering  accom¬ 
plished  in  their  construction  receive  enthusiastic  notice.  Of  the 
Tehuantejiec  line,  it  is  said  that  the  work  of  transportation  between 
the  two  oceans,  to  meet  which  the  Panama  Canal  is  designed,  is  now 
b(‘ing  met  effectively  by  the  railroad.  Fine  terminal  facilities  are 
afforded  for  the  transshipment  of  merchandise.  The  linking  up  of 
the  Pan-American  line  is  forecasted  as  an  agent  in  the  country’s 
development  and  especially  in  the  opening  of  the  vast  new  regions  of 
the  Pacific  States.  It  is  to  the  evolution  in  transjiort  methods  that 
the  writer  ascribes  the  rather  fragmentary  condition  of  the  country’s 
growth,  and  the  automobile,  electric  traction,  and  railway  lines  serve 
to  connect  sections  in  which  the  atmosphere  and  conditions  are  those 
of  Spanish  domination  ami  anterior  thereto.  These  contrasts  form 
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tlio  clmrni  of  the  country,  uiul  of  this  no  more  strikinf;  example  is 
"iven  than  of  the  famous  Titian  canvas  housed  in  tlie  dilaj)i(lated 
parisli  church  of  an  Indian  villa<;e. 


“Across  Panama  and  Around  the  Caribbean,”  illustrated  with  maps 
and  half-tones  from  rare  photo”:raphs,  by  Fraxcis  C.  Xicholas, 
M.  Sc.,  Ph.  D.  (II.  M.  Caldwell  Comjiany),  Boston  and  New  York. 
This  is  the  third  edition  of  a  book  which  seems  to  have  commended 
itself  to  the  reading  public  by  reason  of  the  skill  with  which  some 
almost  incredible  happenings  are  recorded.  The  career  of  business 
agent  for  mining  and  land  companies  in  the  Peninsida  woidd  appear 
to  be  not  one  of  unmixed  hapiiiness,  though  the  writer  spends  himself 
gaily  among  unfriendly  Indians,  tropical  animals  of  small  and  great 
degree,  and  emerges  victorious  from  his  conflicts  with  man  and  nature. 
In  many  instances  the  information  is  outworn  by  reason  of  the  lapse 
of  time  since  the  first  publication  was  made,  but  an  extended  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  present  edition  brings  the  salient  features,  touching 
tlu*  Panama  Canal  and  its  effect  upon  the  surrounding  countries,  up 
to  date. 


The  annual  national  edition  of  the  “Mexican  Herald”  for  Septem¬ 
ber  16,  1909,  recently  received  by  the  Columbus  Memorial  Library, 
is  a  fine  example  of  newspaper  enterprise.  As  stated  in  the  publica¬ 
tion,  the  issue  is  “in  the  nature  of  a  stock  taking,”  and  so  satisfac¬ 
torily  is  the  work  done  that  a  perusal  of  the  subject-matter  furnishes 
the  reader  with  an  epitomized  knowledge  of  Mexican  affairs,  indus¬ 
trial,  financial,  political,  and  educational.  A  review  of  the  year 
from  Sejitember  1,  1908,  to  the  same  date  in  1909  is  furnished  in  a 
day-by-day  record  which  can  not  fail  to  interest  ami  instruct. 


“Cyrus  Hall  McCormick,  His  Life  and  Work,”  by  Herbert  X. 
Cassox  (A.  C.  McClurg),  Chicago,  1909.  The  life  history  of  the  great 
inventor  of  modern  agricidtural  methods,  of  whom  it  is  said,  “He  fed 
his  country  as  truly  as  Washixgtox  created  it  and  Lixcolx  pre¬ 
served  it.” 


“Mighty  Hunters,”  by  Ashmore  Russax  (Longmans.  Green  A 
Co.),  Xew  York,  1909.  A  book  of  adventure  and  more  or  less  imagi¬ 
nary  incidents  in  the  pursuit  of  game  in  Mexico. 


“Manuel  in  Mexico,”  by  Etta  Blaisdell  McDoxald  (Little, 
Brown  &  Co.),  Boston,  1909.  A  story  of  child  life  in  Mexico. 


WHAT  IS  IN  THE  MAGAZINES 
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Scientific  and  popular  interest  in  polar  exploration  receives  daily 
impetus,  and  an  ajjent  of  importance  bearing  upon  the  subject  is  the 
publication  of  the  results  of  the  British  Antarctic  expedition  of 
1907-8  undertaken  Avith  Lieut.  El  II.  Sii.vckletox  in  command. 
‘‘The  Geographical  Journal”  (London)  for  XoA’ember  publishes  the 
SiiACKLETox  paper  as  its  initial  article,  in  Avhich  the  resourceful 
explorer  states: 

The  results  of  the  .southern  journey  may  he  summarized  briefly.  We  found  that  a 
chain  of  great  mountains  stretched  north  by  east  from  Mount  Markham  as  far  as  tlie 
eighty-.<ixth  j>arallel  and  that  other  ranges  ran  toward  the  southwest,  south'  and  soutli- 
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EXPEDITION. 


east  between  the  eightj'-fourth  and  the  eighty-sixth  parallels.  We  a.scended  one  of 
the  largest  glaciers  in  the  world  on  tt>  a  high  j)lateau,  which  in  all  i)robability  is  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  Victoria  Land  plateau.  The  geographical  pole  almost  certainly  lies 
on  this  plateau  at  an  altitude  of  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet  above  sea  level.  The 
discovery  of  coal  and  fossil  wood  has  a  very  important  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
past  geological  history  of  the  Antarctic  Continent. 

The  farthest  south  Avas  reached  on  January  9,  1909,  in  latitude 
88°  23'  S.,  AA’here  the  flag  of  exploration  Avas  hoisted  and  from  AA'hich 
point  the  march  back  to  Avinter  quarters  on  Cape  Koyds  Avas begun. 
In  the  A'icinity  of  the  camp  stands  Mount  Erebus,  an  acth^e  A’olcano 
Avith  an  altitude  of  oA’er  13,000  feet,  the  ascent  of  AA'hich  yielded 
14551  Bull,  (i  -1)9 - :i  1009 
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iuterostiii"  and  ini])()rtant  inforniation  of  a  goolojiioal  and  metooro- 
lo^iral  chararter.  Another  inij)ortant  event  of  the  winter  month 
while  the  ]>arty  remained  in  camp  was  the  discovery  by  the.  biologist 
of  microscopical  life  on  the  alga'  in  the  frozen  lakes  of  the  district. 
Some  of  the  weed  carrying  the  animals  was  dried  and  conveyed  to 
lamdon,  being  subjected  to  tropical  temperatures  on  the  way.  It 
was  moistened  in  London,  and  the  animals  were  found  to  bo  still 
living.  They  survived  a  final  test  of  immersion  in  frozen  gas  at  a 
temperature  of  —81  °  ('. 

In  regard  to  the  great  ice  barrier,  it  was  found  that  it  is  bounded  by 
mountains  which  run  eastward  along  the  eighty-sixth  parallel  about 


THE  HKITISH  FLAG  RAISED  AT  THE  MAGNETIC  ANTARCTIC  ROLE. 

Professor  David,  Doctor  Mackiiy,  ninl  Mr.  Douglas  Mawson. 

300  miles  from  the  sea  edge.  The  great  glacier  ii])  which  the  party 
marched  to  the  polar  plateau  is  fed  to  some  extent  from  the  high- 
liinds  of  the  interior,  and  the  main  btirrier  is  a])])iirently  formed  of 
superimposed  layers  of  snow.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Ant¬ 
arctic  examined  by  the  expedition  there  is  evidence  of  a  recent  great 
tliminution  of  glaciation,  the  general  geological  work  showing  the 
following  main  facts: 

III  McMurdo  Sound,  this  arm  of  the  s(“a,  now  free  from  land  ii-e,  was  formerly  filled 
by  a  branch  of  the  great  ice  harrier  whose  surface  rose  fully  1,(KK)  feet  above  sea  level 


THE  NIMROD, 

kleton  expcclition  to  the  Antaretie  reRions.  anchored  in  front  of  the  winter  quarters 
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and  the  harrier  iee  in  this  sound,  in  areas  from  which  the  ice  has  retreated,  was  form¬ 
erly  about  3,000  feet  in  thickness.  The  snowfall  at  Cape  Royds  from  February,  1!)08, 
to  February-,  1909,  was  equal  to  about  9J  inches  of  rain.  The  7iet  e  lields  of  Antarctica 
are  jrrobablj-  of  no  great  thickness.  The  southern  and  western  sides  of  the  sector  of 
Antarctica  south  of  Au.«tralia  is  a  ])lateau  from  7,000  to  10,000  f(*et  high  which  may 
jK).s.dbly  extend  acro.«s  the  South  Pole  to  Coats  band  and  Cirahams  Land.  Ross  Sea  is 
probably  a  great  subsidence  area.  The  Racon  sandstone  formation,  which  extends  for 
at  least  1,100  miles  from  north  to  south  in  Antarctica,  contains  coniferous  wood  asso¬ 
ciated  with  coat  seams.  It  is  jrrobabty  of  Paleozoic  age.  Limestones,  j)isolitic  in 
places  in  85°  S.  and  7,(K)0  feet  above  sea  level,  contain  obscure  casts  of  radiolaria. 
Radiolaria  in  a  fair  state  of  i)reser\'ation  occur  in  black  cherts  among  the  erratics  at 
Cape  Royds.  They  appear  to  belong  to  the  same  formation  as  the  limestone.  The.se 
radiolaria  a])pear  to  be  of  older  Paleozoic  age.  The  succession  of  lavas  at  Erebus 
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appears  to  have  been  first  trachytes,  then  kenytes,  then  olivine  basalts.  Erebus  is, 
however,  still  erupting  kenyte.  Peat  deposits,  formed  of  fungus,  are  now  forming  on 
the  bottoms  of  some  of  the  antarctic  glacial  lakes  near  77°  and  78°  S.  Raised  benche.s 
of  recent  origin  extend  at  Ross  Island  to  a  height  of  at  least  KiO  feet  above  sea  level. 

The  inotcorolojrical  obsorvutions  taken  liave  yet  to  lie  studied. 
One  fact  recorded,  indicating  a  reverstil  of  the  tisinil  tipper  wind, 
appetirs  new  to  meteorologicsd  science. 

Observ-ations  showed  that  during  blizzards  the  whole  atmosjdiere  from  sea  level  up 
to  at  least  11,000  feet  moves  near  Cape  Royds  from  southeast  to  northwest,  and  the 
speed  of  movement  is  from  40  to  over  (iO  miles  an  hour.  After  and  during  the  blizzard 
the  middle  air  current,  normally  blowing  from  the  west-southwest,  is  temporarily 
abolished,  being  absoibed  by  the  immense  outru.shing  air  stream  of  the  southeast 
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t>li7.zar(l.  During;  the  Idizzard  the  air  was  f'eiierally  so  thick  with  snow  that  we  were 
unalilo  to  see  the  top  of  Erehus.  At  tlie  end  of  a  i)lizzard  the  air  current  over  Erehus 
Ix-caine  suddeidy  reversed,  the  steam  cloud  swin<;in<i:  round  from  the  south  to  the 
north.  Aft(“r  a  time,  following  on  the  conclusion  of  a  hlizzard,  a  hif^h-level  ctirnml 
was  .seen  to  he  (loatini;;  the  I'irrus  clouds  from  the  .southeast  toward  the  northwest,  and 
the  steam  of  Erehus  would  stream  out  toward  tlie  northwest. 

The  (luestioii  of  tvhat  heconies  of  the  ice  from  the  inliind  filiicitTs 
reiiiiiins  imnnswered.  The  Itiirrier  is  certainly  adoat  at  its  northern 
ed<re.  The  scientific  memoirs  of  the  ex]iedition  will  detil  in  dettiil 
with  freolojiy,  hiolofiy,  meteorolojiy,  maj'iietism,  ])hysics,  chemistry, 
mineralo<ry,  tides,  ctirnMits,  optics,  and  other  allied  subjects.  The 
ex]dorin>r  ptirty  was  small  tind  much  time  was  consumed  in  the  rou¬ 
tine  of  necessary  dtities,  hut  the  important  re.sults,  obtained  at  times 
under  the  stress  of  idmost  insupportable  hardships,  not  only  hear  a 
tribute  to  the  courage  and  capabilities  of  the  members  of  the  party 
hut  also  form  trustworthy  <ruides  for  future  explorers.  The  routes 
and  surveys  of  the  jiarty  are  comprised  in  a  map  jirepared  by  Dr. 
Ekic  Maksiiai.e,  the  surgeon  and  cartographer  of  the  expedition. 


Defining  the  true  essence  of  jiolitics  as  ‘Dhat  attempt  to  gain 
leader.shi])  over  other  men  by  ascendancy  in  counsel,”  Prof.  Pai  l  S. 
liEiNscii,  in  the  “American  Political  Science  Review”  for  Xovemher, 
discusses  ])arliamentary  government  in  ('bile  with  an  authoritative 
voice.  He  states: 

Chile  would  seem  to  he  pur  e.rcclknce  the  ])olitical  country  of  South  America,  and 
it  i.s  not  too  much  to  .say  that  perhaps  no  other  country  in  the  world  exhibits  the 
action  and  interaction  of  ))olitical  motives  and  principle.s  in  so  })ure  and  interesting 
a  manner  as  does  the  Chilean  Republic  of  our  own  daV. 

The  political  life  of  the  country  has  much  in  common  with  the 
Whig  rule  of  eighteenth-century  Pmgland  or  the  animating  spirit  of 
the  Athenean  Republic.  The  aristocracy  of  birth  and  wealth  has 
un(|uestioned  control  of  social  and  political  life.  This  aristocracy, 
mainly  of  landholders,  supplies  the  leading  factors  in  the  country’s 
enterprises.  The  same  names  are  encountered  among  the  owners  of 
great  haciendas,  promoters  of  mining  and  irrigation  development, 
viticnlturists,  and  statesmen.  These  families  have  their  representa¬ 
tives  in  the  social,  literary,  and  artistic  fields,  and  though  split  up 
into  numerous  parties,  which  carry  on  a  lively  political  warfare,  the 
solidarity  of  C'hilean  society  is  evidenced  repeatedly  at  times  of 
political  crises.  Parliamentary  government  exists  in  ('bile,  according 
to  the  writer,  in  its  most  extreme  form,  and  in  the  history  of  the 
development  of  the  present  regime  the  various  effective  agents  are 
considered  seriatim.  The  turning  point  in  modern  C’hilean  history 
is  fixed  at  the  Bahnaceda  revolution  in  1S91,  and  the  two  great  names 
of  PoRTALEs  and  Montt  stand  for  the  establishment  of  parliamentary 
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authority  in  Chile  upon  a  basis  diilieult  to  he  shaken.  The  lil)eral 
element  in  polities  had  been  (jrailually  inakin<^  itself  felt  throu<;h  the 
admini.strations  of  Pekez  and  Euu.vza  kiz  (ISKi-lSSl),  hut  the  real 
.stru<r<:le  between  the  old  institution  of  ])uhlie  authority,  the  Presi- 
deney,  and  the  newer  forces  of  ])arliainentary  life  came  about  during 
the  administration  of  President  Balmaceda.  From  that  time  for¬ 
ward  liberal  and  even  radical  elements  have  made  their  way  side  In¬ 
side  with  the  conservative,  and  the  cabinet  form  of  government  is 
now  fully  established  in  Chilean  iiolitics. 


In  the  ‘'Bankers’  Magazine”  for  November,  Ih  S.  Smith,  h}'  telling 
“'the  truth  about  Mexico,”  olfsets  the  effect  of  certain  attacks 
recently  made  upon  the  jiolitical  integrity  of  that  Ivejmhlic.  lie 
finds  inspiration  in  the  following  remarks  made  by  President  Taft 
on  the  occasion  «)f  his  meeting  with  President  Diaz,  in  October, 
1900: 

The  people  of  tfic  United  Slates  res])ect  and  honor  tlie  Mexicans  for  their  i)atriotic 
devotion,  their  will,  enerfry,  and  their  steady  advance  in  industrial  development 
and  moral  hap])iness.  The  aim  and  ideals  of  our  two  nations  are  identical,  their 
sympathy  mutual  and  lastin<r,  and  the  world  has  hecome  assured  of  a  vast  neutral 
zone  of  peace,  in  which  the  conlrollin*^  aspiration  of  either  nation  is  individual 
haj)piness. 

In  pursuance  of  this  oxjirossion  of  faith  in  the  onward  movement 
of  the  Mexican  jieople,  the  writer  discusses  the  necessary  restraints 
imposed  on  violators  of  law,  the  struggle  to  a  higher  jtlane  of  civili¬ 
zation,  the  great  patriots  Juakez  and  Diaz,  the  natural  charms  of 
the  country,  the  progre.ss  achieved  by  modern  Mexico,  and  (piotes 
the  pros  and  cons  of  critical  attacks  upon  the  country,  with  the  .scale 
of  evidence  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  Republic. 

The  same  number  of  the  magazine,  in  its  Latin-American  section, 
continues  the  pidtlication  of  excerjits  from  the  July  Bueeetix  of  the 
International  Bureau,  covering  financial  conditions  in  various  coun¬ 
tries  included  under  that  classification,  and  reproduces  the  letter 
addressed  by  Director  Bakhett  to  Mr.  Pekcy  F.  Martin  on  his 
departure  for  a  tour  of  South  and  Central  America. 


The  “Washington  Herald”  for  November  7  jtuhlishes  a  paper  bv 
James  B.  ^Iorrow,  in  which  a  persontil  interview  with  Sehor  Don 
Joaquin  B.  Calvo,  the  Minister  from  Costa  Kica  in  the  United  States, 
narrates  the  present-day  conditions  in  that  Kepublic.  Of  special 
interest  is  the  information  in  regard  to  Costa  Rican  coffee,  the  yearly 
crop  of  which  is  valued  at  S.'hoOO.OOO  and  whicli  is  .sold  in  the  United 
States  as  Java  and  Mocha.  Of  another  article  of  tdmost  daily  con- 
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sumption  in  tho  United  States — the  lianana — Mr.  Calvo  states 
that  a  larfte  buneh  is  wortli  aliout  oO  eents,  and  on  eaeh  one  shipped 
from  the  eoimtrv  the  Government  collects  an  export  tax  of  1  cent, 
thus  nettinj;  over  .S10{),()()0  annually  to  the  jiuhlic  revenue.  It  is  to 
the  banana  industry  that  the  development  of  Port  Limon  is  due. 
A  few  yeai’s  a"o  it  was  little  more  than  a  swamp;  now  it  is  a  thriving 
city  of  10,000  inhabitants,  with  railway  and  steamer  connections  of  the 
first  order.  Nearly  half  of  the  imports  into  Costa  Kica  come  from  the 
United  States,  and  in  return  are  sent  practically  all  the  bananas 
raised  and  jiart  of  the  coifee.  The  ratio  of  trade,  both  import  and 
exjiort,  is  given  as  §30  per  capita,  and  as  a  further  indication  of 
prosjierity  in  the.  country  a  national  theater,  costing  §1,000,000, 
and  })aid  for  by  the  export  duty  on  coffee,  has  been  constructed. 
English  is  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and  in  fact  “Costa  Ricans  are 
the  real  Yankees  of  Central  America.” 


A  forceful  ])lea  for  increased  shipping  facilities  is  made  by  Ber- 
XARi)  N.  Baker  in  the  “North  American  Review”  for  November, 
the  keynote  of  which  is  furnished  in  the  title  of  the  published  article, 
“What  use  is  the  Panama  Canal  to  our  country  without  American 
ships?”  The  writer  states  from  personal  observation  his  conclusion 
that  the  work  at  Panama  is  being  done  in  a  manner  that  deserves  the 
support  and  admiration  of  everyone,  and  expresses  the  conviction 
that  with  the  really  wonderful  development  tl|at  is  going  on  in  South 
America  and  the  opening  of  new  commercial  fields  in  the  Far  East, 
the  enterprise  will  not  only  be  a  jiaying  proposition  of  itself,  but 
will  also  bulk  largely  in  the  advancement  of  the  United  States. 
This  latter  result  is,  however,  dependent  to  a  great  extent  upon  the 
a<le(|uate  jirovision  of  methods  of  marine  transport  to  operate  in 
connection  with  transit  across  the  peninsula.  The  startling  state¬ 
ment  is  made  that  “there  are  only  eleven  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  that  fly  the  American  flag.”  It  is  to  combat  this  condition  of 
things  that  the  jiresent  jiropaganda  is  being  undertaken  and  an 
account  is  given  of  the  various  interviews  with  prominent  officials 
who  support  the  purpose  and  of  the  measures  that  may  be  applied 
to  meet  the  demands  of  the  situation. 


The  ^lexican  graphite  mines  of  Santa  Maria  are  described  in  the 
“Engineering  Magazine”  for  October  by  Frank  L.  Hess,  a  specialist 
in  the  examination  of  mineral  deposits  in  the  service  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey.  The  Santa  ^laria  graphite  is  the  finest 
])roduct  of  the  State  of  Sonora,  though  other  deposits  of  considerable 
value  exist.  The  mines  are  situated  about  20  miles  south  of  the  min- 
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ill"  town  of  Lti  Colorado,  in  the  central  part  of  the  State,  and  are  owned 
and  operated  b}'  a  eonipain' with  head((uarters  at  Sa"inaw,  Michigan, 
whither  the  output  is  shipped.  Some  of  the  best  jiencils  in  the 
world  are  made  with  Mexican  graphite  as  are  also  the  bulk  of  the 
better  American  pencils.  Selected  samples  of  the  product  show  t).5 
per  cent  graphitic  carbon  and  run-of-the-mine  shows  an  average  of 
86.75,  with  small  (piantities  of  silica,  iron,  and  alumina.  As  at 
present  mined,  the  graphite  bed  reaches  from  0  to  10  feet  in  thick¬ 
ness,  though  one  lenticular  mass  which  has  been  worked  out  reached 
a  thickness  of  24  feet  with  a  breadth  of  75  feet  vertically  and  150 
feet  horizontally.  The  quantity  and  value  of  the  output  is  not 
given. 


Panama,  as  a  field  for  American  enterprise,  and  the  special  adapta¬ 
tion  of  the  Chiricpii  region  to  the  re(|uirements  of  a  home-seeker  are 
enthusiastically  described  by  Forbes-Lindsay  in  the  “Independent” 
for  October  21.  “In  describing  the  fertility  of  this  wonderful 
country,”  so  runs  the  account,  “exaggeration  is  almost  impossible. 
*  *  *  Sugar  cane  has  been  almost  continuoush'  harvested  for 

fifteen  years  without  replanting,  giving  a  stalk  weigliing  18  pounds 
or  more.  *  *  *  Every  tropical  plant  and  many  of  the  fruits  and 

vegetables  flourish  in  this  region  with  its  varying  altitudes.  The 
coastal  tracts  produce  the  finest  cocoanuts.  The  tobacco,  with 
projier  care,  would  be  of  the  highest  grade.  The  output  of  a 
cacao  plantation  owned  by  an  American  commands  the  best  prices 
in  the  London  market.  Chiricpii  cotton,  though  of  short  fiber,  is 
of  excellent  quality.  *  *  *  Native  coffee  sells  at  the  extraordi¬ 
nary  figure  of  15  cents  gold  a  pound.  Superior  rubber  is  gathered 
mostly  from  wild  trees.”  If  all  these  results  are  to  be  noted  with 
inefficient  agricultural  methods,  what  might  not  be  expected  from 
the  application  of  modern  systems  of  exploitation? 


Geographical,  historical,  administrative  and  political  evidence  is 
adduced  by  Sefior  Don  Gonzalo  ue  Quesada,  former  Minister  of 
Cuba  in  the  United  States  in  the  course  of  an  article  published  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  “North  American  lieview”  in  support  of 
Cuba’s  claims  to  the  Isle  of  Pines.  The  Cuban  side  of  the  pro- 
prietar}"  argument  is  presented  with  skill,  and  facts  are  rehearsed 
on  which  the  title  of  the  Republic  rests,  these  facts  forming  the  bases 
of  the  opinion  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Ignited  States 
allowing  the  claim  of  Cuba.  Citation  is  made  of  no  less  an  authority 
than  President  Taft  who,  while  in  Havana  as  Provisional  Governor, 
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said,  in  1906,  that  it  would  be  “absolutely  impossible  for  the  Pro¬ 
visional  Government  to  recognize  for  one  moment  that  the  Isle  of 
Pines  is  not  completely  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Provisional 
Government  as  a  part  of  the  Republic  of  Cuba,”  adding  that  any 
separation  of  Cuba  and  the  Isle  of  Pines  “would  be  a  violation  of  a 
sacred  trust.” 


The  fauna  and  flora  of  the  central  Mexican  plateau  as  represented 
in  northern  Zacatecas  are  described  by  Prof.  J.  E.  Kirkwood  of  the 
University  of  Montana  in  the  “Popular  Science  Monthly”  for  Novem¬ 
ber.  Though  largel}’  of  characteristic  desert  tyjie  the  occurrence  of 
oases  calls  into  life  jirosperous  settlements  where  are  grown  garden 
crops  and  grains  and  where  herdsmen  find  water  for  their  desert-bred 
flocks.  The  general  vegetation  of  the  region  seems  to  be  composed 
of  yuccas,  shrubs,  and  small  trees,  agaves,  and  cacti,  hut  the  most 
conspicuous  element  is  the  palm,  from  one  variety  of  which  is  obtained 
the  ixtle  fiber.  Among  the  shrubby  plants  none  is  so  important  as 
the  guayule,  of  which  the  year’s  product  from  one  district  is  worth 
S2,2o0,000.  These  plants  “thrive  in  these  barren  wastes— league 
on  league  of  plain  and  mountain — where  there  is  neither  spring  nor 
pool  nor  forest  shade,  blistering  heat  and  glare  above  and  hot,  dr}* 
stones  beneath,  and  find  it  sufiicient.” 


In  fishing  and  hunting  tales  from  Brazil  as  told  by  Dewey  ArsTix 
Cobb  for  the  “National  Geographic  Magazine”  for  October,  breath¬ 
less  attention  is  accorded  while  one  reads  of  the  methods  of  catching 
fish  by  means  of  a  poison  which  does  not  render  them  unfit  for  food, 
and  of  stalking  deer  and  other  game  with  a  hlow-gun  charged  with 
arrows  tipped  with  a  sedative  so  powerful  that  the  animals  struck 
fall  asleep  and  finally  the  from  paralysis  of  the  lungs.  The  prepa¬ 
ration  and  application  of  these  agents  are  the  secret  of  the  Indians 
and,  according  to  the  writer,  are  jealously  guarded,  though  their  use 
seems  to  be  a  well-established  fact.  Both  are  distilled  from  certain 
roots  knowm  only  to  the  natives. 


In  the  course  of  a  laudatory  article  concerning  the  Review  issued 
annually  by  the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics, 
the  “Economist”  (London)  for  October  30,  pa^^s  tribute  to  the  work 
of  the  institution  and  expresses  the  wish  that  a  similar  enterprise 
might  be  established  for  the  benefit  of  British  interests.  The  same 
issue  has  an  interesting  paper  on  the  Central  Railway  of  Brazil, 
which  is  regarded  as  the  most  important  system  in  the  Republic. 
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Tlie  ‘‘Outin*;  Majjazino”  for  Novcinbor  continues  its  accounts  by 
Dillon  Wallace  of  life  beyond  the  ^Mexican  Sierras,  the  sixth  pajier 
beiiijr  devoted  to  life  ainong  the  peaks  of  the  Sierra  ^ladre  Moun¬ 
tains.  Incidents  of  followinij  the  trail  from  Culiacan  to  Tejudiuanes 
across  the  mountains  which  form  a  mighty  barrier  e.\tendin>;  north 
and  south  are  entertaininjrly  narrated. 


Other  ma<razine  articles  of  recent  ))ublication  dealinjr  with  matters 
of  interest  to  followers  of  events  in  Latin  America  embrace: 

('anatlian  capital  and  Canadian  enterprise  in  Me.xico,  “Moody's 
Ma<;azine,"  October. 

Railway  from  Paita  to  the  Marahon  River,  “American  Industries," 
Oct<d)er. 

Critique  of  “Tours  in  South  America’’  by  the  Princess  Tiieuese 
of  Bavaria,  “Bulletin  of  the  American  Oeo'rraphical  Society,” 
October. 

Commercial  conditions  and  resources  in  Ecuador;  New  era  <»f 
jirosperity  in  Venezuela,  “  E.xporters’  Review,"  October. 

The  Geolojrical  Institute  of  Mexico,  “  Kn^ineerinj;  and  Mining: 
Journal,"  October. 

Brazilian  exjiort  trade  in  rubber,  “The  India  Rubber  Journal. ’’ 
October. 

Cacao  trade  of  the  world,  “Commercial  America,”  November. 

The  Argentine  Conversion  Treasury,  “The  Economist,”  October'.). 

Notes  on  the  Balsas  River  country  of  Mexico,  “The  Mining  World,” 
Octob(“r  .‘10. 

C'orporation  laws  in  Mexico,  “American  Exporter,”  October. 


The  Mortgaj^e  iiiid  IjOiui  Bunking  Coinjuiny,  8.  ('.  L.,  with  u  capital 
I  of  •Sl,2()(),()0(),  opened  for  htisincss  in  the  City  of  ^lexico  on  Xovein- 

I  her  2. 

j  A  new  schedule  has  just  been  inaugurated  by  the  Pennsylvania 

'  Railroad  which  cuts  approximately  twenty-four  hours  off  the  time 

between  New  York  and  Mexico. 

The  Xecaxa  dam  in  Mexico,  when  finished,  will  be  tlie  largest  dam 
on  the  North  American  continent.  It  will  be  10.5  fet*t  high  and  will 
j  contain  2,()0(),(K)()  ctd)ic  yards  of  material. 

A  new  j)rocess  for  ])aving  streets  with  A'ldcanized  rubber  has  just 
been  invented  by  a  Brazilian,  and  ])romises  to  revolutionize  the  rubber 
trade  in  that  country.  Vulcaiun,  as  the  com])ound  is  called,  is  a 
j  mixture  of  crushed  stone  or  c«)arse  sand  witli  a  vulcanizing  medium, 

<  the  composition  of  the  latter  being  a  secret  of  the  manufacturers. 

Partici])ation  by  the  British  Government  in  the  International 
Railway  Exhibition  at  Buenos  Aires  is  indicated  by  the  announce¬ 
ment  in  the  House  of  ('ommons  that  the  board  of  trade  intends  to 
send  a  special  commi.ssioner. 

In  the  Bulletin  for  October,  1009,  ])age  710,  the  statement  aj)pears 
that  chicle  “  is  now  selling  for -52  a  j)ound.’’  This  is  an  error.  Later 
and  undoubtedly  better  authority  gives  the  commercial  value  of 
chicle  in  the  United  States  at  4,5  to  5.5  cents  gold,  duty  ])aid,  per 
])ound. 

^Vil•eles.s  stations  are  being  erected  at  Ponta  do  Ismael  and  Porto 
Velho  on  the  Madeira  River,  in  the  Brazilian  State  of  Amazonas. 

:  The  receiving  and  transmitting  apparatus  are  furni.shed  by  the 

Marconi  Wireless  Telegraph  (’ompany. 

'Phe  actual  investment  of  Briti.sh  capital  in  railway  and  industrial 
enteiprises  in  Brazil,  aside  from  investments  in  Brazilian  govern¬ 
ment  and  semigovernment  securities,  is  ])laced  by  a  recent  ])id)lica- 
tion  at  a])out  S.57,00(),000. 

'Phe  interior  <lecorations  of  the  new  Peace  Congress  Building  at 
'Phe  Hague  will  be  embellished  by  ornamental  work  of  Mexican  onyx. 
Sam])les  of  the  stone  have  already  bc'en  forwarded  to  the  authorities 
'  for  inspection  and  they  will  select  the  colors  desired. 

[  'Phe  Chilean  Government  has  umler  ct)nst ruction  1()  dilVerent  rail- 

I  wav  lines  and  extensions  at  a  total  co.st  of  .S25,(i()5,.5t)5  Unite»l  States 

gold,  of  which  eight  are  being  built  under  contract  at  a  cost  of 
.'$2(),4.S7,1SS. 
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The  tunnel  of  the  Trans- And ine  Railwa}'  was  jiiereed  on  Novem¬ 
ber  28,  1900,  and  the  event  was  made  tlie  occasion  for  a  jrrciit 
celebration. 

About  l,o()(),000  tons  of  forei<;n  coal  are  consumed  yearly  in  Chile, 
of  which  En<;land  and  Australia  sujijdy  the  jjcreater  part.  Durin<^ 
1908  the  imiiorts  from  the  United  States  Avere  9,691  tons  in  a  total 
import  of  1,599,614  tons. 

The  Minister  of  Koreijrn  Itelations  has  been  requested  by  the  head 
of  the  Dejiartment  of  Public  Works  in  Venezuela  to  direct  the 
Venezuelan  Minister  to  Gieat  Britain  to  employ  a  ininiii”:  expert,  who 
shall  be  desi<rnated  as  Minin';  En<rineer  and  Insjiector  of  Venezuela. 

There  is  a  movement  to  hold  an  international  agricultural  exposi¬ 
tion  as  a  part  of  the  Centennial  celebration  in  Chile,  beginning  about 
September  1,  1910.  It  would  be  the  first-  of  the  kind  in  Chile  for 
thirty-five  A'ears.  Much  interest  is  being  taken  in  the  plan. 

The  Chilean  Minister  of  the  Navy  has  been  authorized  to  advertise 
for  bids  for  the  construction  of  a  dry  dock  at  Talcahuano  large  enough 
to  accommodate  war  vessels  of  from  18,000  to  20,000  tons.  It  is 
estimated  it  will  cost  about  .82,800,000. 

A  shijnncnt  of  600  tons  of  copper  to  England  has  been  made  by  an 
English  firm  operating  near  Tucacas,  a  few  miles  from  Puerto  Caliello, 
Venezuela.  It  is  also  said  that  a  syndicate  in  Venezuela  ofl'ers  for 
sale  three  copper  mines  oppo.site  the  mine  in  question. 

Information  received  by  the  Mexican  Dejiartment  of  Fomento  con¬ 
cerning  the  damage  by  severe  frosts  about  October  1  on  the  central 
plateau  from  Leon  down  to  the  valley  of  Mexico  and  on  to  the  States 
of  Puebla,  Hidalgo,  and  Mexico  indicates  a  loss  of  about  85,000,()()() 
gold.  Corn  especially  suffered  and  large  importations  will  probably 
be  necessary. 

A  London  firm  has  jmrchased  for  .825, ()()()  the  building  and  ma¬ 
chinery  formerly  used  as  a  brewery  in  Puerto  Cabello,  Venezuela. 
The  building  is  to  be  enlarged,  new  machinery  installed,  and  it  will 
be  used  as  a  packing  house.  The  company  expects  to  begin  by  kill¬ 
ing  2,000  head  of  beef  cattle  a  month  for  export  to  England,  also 
exporting  hides,  hoofs,  and  horns. 

A  company  has  just  been  organized  in  England  by  prominent 
English  shijiowners  and  Argentine  cattle  raisers  to  shij)  regular  Aveekly 
supplies  of  chilled  meats  from  the  River  Plate  to  London  and  Man¬ 
chester.  The  ordinary  capital  has  been  subscribed  and  work  begun 
on  nine  new  15-knot  refrigerator  steamers,  to  be  added  to  the  vessels 
already  at  the  company’s  disposal. 

Swift  &  Co.  intend  erecting  works  at  Zarate,  Argentine  Republic, 
close  to  those  of  the  Smithfield  A  Argentine  Company.  These  works 
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will  have  a  capacity  of  400  head  of  cattle  and  4,000  sheep  a  day. 
Congress  has  already  granted  exemption  from  custom  duties  on  idl 
the  machinery,  to  the  value  of  $200,000  gold. 

The  Chamber  of  Deputies  of  the  Argentine  Republic  has  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  the  execution  of  irrigation  works.  The  cost  of  the 
works  will  be  defrayed  from  the  ])roceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  Andino 
Railway  and  the  issue  of  a  loan  of  2.5,000,000  gold  pesos  in  5  per  cent 
bonds.  The  chamber  also  voted  a  bill  authorizing  the  issue  of  a  loan 
of  18,000,000  paper  pesos  in  5  per  cent  bonds  f(»r  the  construction 
of  water  works  and  sewers  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires. 

Engineers  of  S.  Pearson  &  Son  (Limited)  have  prepared  plans  for 
harbor  improvements  at  Mazatlan,  Mexico,  to  cost  $1. 5, 000,000  gold. 
Two  breakwaters  will  be  built,  and  the  harbor  deepened  so  that  the 
largest  ocean  vessels  will  be  able  to  enter  and  dock  at  masonry 
wharves.  When  the  proposed  improvements  are  com])leted  there 
will  undoubtedly  be  a  large  increase  in  the  shi]>ping  at  this  j)ort, 
offering  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capital  and  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  skilled  lalxu. 

On  and  after  October  H,  1909,  a  tonnage  duty  of  2  cents  instead 
of  3  cents  per  ton  was  imposed  on  vessels  entering  New  York  Har¬ 
bor  from  any  foreign  port  in  North  America,  Central  America,  the 
West  India  Islands,  the  Bahama  Islands,  Bermuda,  the  coast  of 
South  America  bordering  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  or  from  New¬ 
foundland.  The  aggregate  of  the  tax  is  not  to  exceed  10  cents  per 
ton  in  any  one  year.  Under  the  old  tariff  law  the  aggregate  duty 
was  not  to  exceed  15  cents  ])er  ton  in  any  one  year. 

Nicaragua  is  fully  carrying  out  with  the  Ihiited  States  Govern¬ 
ment  her  agreement  for  the.  settlement  of  the  claim  of  the  Emery 
Company  in  annulment  of  the  latter’s  timber  concession  in  that 
Republic,  and  on  October  10  made  the  first  payment  of  $50,000  on 
the  $000,000. 

Chile  exports  large  (luantities  of  honey  and  beeswax,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  comparatively  little  effort  is  made  to  advance 
the  industry.  The  apiaries  that  are  well  attended  give  splendid 
results,  and  especially  those  of  the  south,  where  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  find  hives  that  produce  as  high  as  40  kilos  (88  pounds)  of  honey 
during  the  year.  During  1908  there  were  5,510.120  pounds  of  honey 
and  909,125  pounds  of  beeswax  exported. 

With  the  opening  of  the  Tehuantepec  Railroad  an  opportunity  was 
furnished  western  Central  America  to  export  its  coffee,  sugar,  and 
tobacco  to  Europe  and  the  L’nited  States  more  ciuickly  than  ever 
before.  Now  that  the  Mexican  railroad  system  has  been  extended 
to  Manzanillo  and  better  steamship  connections  are  to  be  made  along 
the  whole  west  coast,  it  is  expectetl  that  a  considerable  trade  will  be 
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developed  between  Mexico  and  ('entral  America.  The  former  coun¬ 
try  seems  esjiecially  desirous  of  findinj:  a  market  for  its  growin*; 
manufactures. 

Tlie  director  of  the  Me.xican  federal  agricultural  station  at  Oaxaca, 
has  issued  a  full  report  describing  the  work  now  in  ])rogress.  There 
are  now  being  constructed  ollices,  laboratories,  museum,  observatory, 
dining  halls,  and  dormitories,  as  well  as  resiliences  for  the  facidty 
and  employees.  Several  hundred  acres  will  be  used  for  agricultural 
exjieriments,  which  will  be  watched  by  the  students.  The  electrical 
sugar  mill  has  been  jnit  in  shajie.  French  jilows  have  been  put  in 
service  and  are  giving  the  best  of  results.  An  English  dairy  outfit 
of  the  latest  type  has  been  ordered,  and  incubators  and  brooders  are 
now  in  transit.  Great  attention  will  be  paid  to  sugar  cane  and 
alfalfa;  also  to  the  cultivation  of  silk  worms. 

Work  was  begun  August  31  on  the  first  railway  locomotive  ever 
built  ill  Chile,  at  works  in  Valparaiso.  This  is  the  first  of  an  order 
for  five  locomotives  to  be  built  by  this  company  for  the  Chilean 
Government  railways.  A  duplicate  order  has  been  placed  with 
Balfour,  Lyon  &  Co.,  on  which  work  is  to  be  begun  soon.  It  is 
understood  these  locomotives  are  to  cost  the  Chilean  Government  at 
least  20  per  cent  more  than  it  would  cost  to  import  similar  locomo¬ 
tives,  but  it  is  in  line  with  a  policy  to  encourage  the  industrial  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  countiy.  The  construction  of  these  locomotives  is  to 
be  under  the  suiiervision  of  an  expert  government  engineer,  who  siient 
several  months  during  the  past  year  in  the  United  States  studying 
locomotive  and  car  construction. 

The  Postal  Department  of  Mexico  will  take  part  in  the  centennial 
celebration  of  next  year  by  issuing  a  series  of  centennial  stamps 
bearing  the  pictures  of  different  heroes  of  the  war  of  independence. 
The  colors  of  the  stamps  will  remain  the  same  as  now,  but  the  1-cent 
stamp  will  probably  contain  the  picture  of  Leoxa  Vicario,  the 
heroine  of  the  period  mentioned;  2-cent,  Quixtaxa  Koo;  3-cent, 
Igx.vcio  Rayox;  4-cent,  Josefa  Ortiz  de  Domixguez;  .5-cent, 
Hidalgo;  10-cent,  Allexde;  and  the  1 5-cent  stamp,  Aldax a.  The 
50-cent,$l,  and  .?5  stamps  will  represent  historical  epi.sodes,  copied 
from  famous  paintings.  Artists  are  now  at  work  on  designs  from 
which  the  dies  will  be  made. 


PAN-AMERICAN  HISTORY 


1  )(>(‘oiiit)(‘r  1,  1821.  The  inhabitants  of  what  is  now  tho  Itoniinican  Uopublic  ileclaro 
their  iiulepondenco  from  Spain. 

December  2,  1822.  —  President  James  Monuoe,  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
formulates  the  famous  doctrine  which  bears  his  name  and 
which  “considers  it  an  unfriendly  act  for  any  forei<;n  power 
to  interfere  with  the  (Jovernments  established  on  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Continent  for  the  jturpose  of  oppressing  them,  or  con¬ 
trolling  in  any  other  manner  their  destiny.” 

1007. — Inauguration  of  the  Third  International  Sanitary  Convention 
at  Mexico  (  ity. 

December  5,  1801.— Dom  Peduo  II,  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil,  dies  at  Paris,  France. 

December  0.  1402. — Columhus  di.seovers  the  island,  Santo  Domingo,  which  he 
named  “Hispaniola”  (The  Spanish  Island). 

l.'):{4. — Henalcazau,  lieutenant  of  Pizaruo,  enters  the  city  of  Quito, 
thus  completing  the  conquest  of  the  Quito  Empire. 

Decembi'r  7,  1871. — The  ])resent  constitution  of  the  Republic  of  Costa  Rica  is 
])romulgated. 

December  8,  1807. — Promulgation  of  tho  treaty  of  arbitration  between  France  and 
Brazil. 

December  0,  1824. — General  Sucre  wins  a  decisive  victory  over  tho  Spanish  trooi)s 
at  Ayacucho,  which  practically  ended  the  Spanish  dominion 
in  Upper  Peru. 

December  10,  1808. — The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Spain  is  signed  at  Paris,  France. 

Dc'cember  1 1,  1870. — Promulgation  is  made  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Republic  of 
Guatemala. 

December  12,  100(1. — The  United  States  of  Brazil  and  the  Argentine  Republic  sign  a 
treaty  of  amity,  commerce,  and  navigation. 

December  12,  1775. — The  Continental  Congre.ss,  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  first  determines  to  build  a  navy  of  thirteen  frigates — 
the  corner  stone  of  the  United  States  Navy. 

December  14,  1782. — The  British  tr(K)ps  evacuate  the  city  of  Charleston,  North 
Carolina. 

1700. — George  Wa.shington,  first  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  and  the  Father  of  his  Country,  dies  at  Mount  Vernon, 
Virginia. 

December  1(1,  1807. — Willia.m  II.  Aspixwall,  North  American  captain  of  industry, 
and  builder  of  the  railway  from  Colon  to  Panama,  is  born  in 
New  York. 

1772. — The  “Boston  Tea  Party”  takes  place.  Three  cargoes  of  tea 
are  destroyed  at  Boston,  Ma.ssachusetts,  by  the  colonists,  who 
were  enraged  at  the  imposition  of  the  tax  on  tea  decreed  by 
the  Engli.«h  Government. 

1907. — A  battle-ship  fleet  of  the  United  States  of  America  leaves 
Hampton  Roads,  \  iiginia,  for  a  world’s  cruise. 

December  17,  1820. — Gen.  Si.mon  Bolivar,  the  Liberator,  dies  at  Santa  Marta 
Colombia. 
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December  20,  1803. — The  United  State.'^  of  America  takes  possession  of  the  Louisiana 
territory  purchased  from  France. 

1802. — The  Rcj)ublic  of  Peru  and  the  United  States  of  America  sign  a 
convention  at  Lima,  Peru,  naming  the  King  of  Belgium  as 
arbitrator. 

1902. — Great  Britain  and  Germany  request  President  Roosevelt  to 
act  as  arbitrator  of  their  claims  against  Venezuela. 

1907.  — A  treaty  of  arbitration  is  signed  between  the  five  Republics  of 

Central  America  (Guatemala,  Honduras,  Salvador,  Costa  Rica, 
and  Nicaragua)  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

December  21,  1020. — The  Pilgrim  Fathers  arrive  in  America  on  board  the  Mayflower 
and  settle  at  Plymouth,  Massachusetts. 

1811. — The  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela  adopts  a  Consti¬ 
tution,  whereby  the  executive  power  was  vested  in  a  trium¬ 
virate. 

December  22,  1815. — The  Mexican  ])atriot,  priest,  and  soldier,  Don  Jose  Maria 
Morelos  v  Pavox,  dies  in  the  City  of  Mexico. 

December  23,  1783. — Georc.e  Washington’  tenders  his  resignation  as  Commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  Congre.ss,  assem¬ 
bled  at  Annapolis,  Maryland. 

1900. — King  Alkonso  of  Sjiain,  having  been  apjiointed  arbitrator,  ren¬ 
ders  an  award  in  the  boundary  dispute  between  Great  Britain 
and  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 

December  24,  1720. — Governor  But  xo  Mauricio  de  Zahala  founds  the  city  of  Monte¬ 
video,  Uruguay. 

1814. — A  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  of  America  and 
Great  Britain  is  signed  at  Ghent,  Belgium,  but  the  war  con¬ 
tinues  until  February  of  the  following  year. 

December  25,  1770. — The  tide  of  fortune  turning  in  favor  of  the  Americans  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  George  Washington  recrosses  the 
Delaware  River  in  the  night,  amid  the  floating  ice,  with  2,400 
men. 

1908.  — Inauguration  of  the  First  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress  at 

Santiago,  Chile,  attended  by  delegates  from  all  the  American 
Republics. 

December  20,  1770. — George  Washington  surprises  and  surrounds  the  1,500  British 
at  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  under  Colonel  Rahl.  He  captures 
1,000  Hessians,  losing  only  2  men. 

December  28,  1814. — The  Briti.sh,  under  General  Pakenham,  attack  General  Jackson 
at  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  and  are  signally  defeated. 

1830. — Spain  recognizes  the  independence  of  Mexico. 

1840. — Iowa  is  admitted  as  a  State  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

December  29,  1812. — A  naval  battle  takes  place  off  the  coast  of  Brazil,  in  which  ('om- 
modore  Bainbridge,  with  the  U.  S.  S.  Constitution,  cAyXwreB 
the  British  frigate  Java,  in  the  war  of  1812  with  Great  Britain. 

1845. — Texas  is  admitted  as  a  State  in  the  L’nited  States  of  America. 

December  30,  1853. — The  United  States  of  America  jiurchascs  the  Gad.sden  territory 
(now  jiart  of  the  Territories  of  New  Mexico  and  Arizona)  from 
Mexico. 


SAN  MARTIN  HONORED  IN 
FRANCE  /. 


FRANCPj  und  tlie  Argentine  Republic  united  on  October  24, 
1909,  to  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  General  Sax  Mautix,  the 
man  whom  four  South  American  Republics  claim  as  a  na¬ 
tional  hero  in  their  struggle  for  independence  and  whose  fame, 
with  that  of  Bolivar  and  Wasiiixgtox,  belongs  not  only  to  America 
but  to  the  woild. 

At  Boiilogne-sur-Mer,  where  the  famous  leader  sjient  the  last 
twenty-five  years  of  his  life,  a  statue  Inis  been  erected  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Government  and  presented  to  the  city  whose  hospitality  was 
extended  to  him  during  many  years  of  voluntary  exile.  In  the  cere¬ 
monies  connected  with  the  unveiling  and  jiresentation  of  the  statue, 
Chile  and  Peru  shared  in  jirominence  with  the  Argentine  and  French 
Governments,  and  ollicials  from  other  American  Republics  as  well  as 
from  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  particijnited  in  the  festivities  held 
in  connection  with  the  principal  event. 

The  French  Government,  desirous  of  evincing  its  apjireciation  of 
the  gift  and  also  of  emphasizing  the  cordiality  of  sentiment  existing 
between  the  two  nations,  spared  no  efforts  to  make  the  occasion 
beautiful  and  imposing.  Festivities  connected  with  the  occasion 
extended  throughout  three  days,  during  which  time  the  city  was 
throngeil  with  visitors.  The  streets  and  houses  were  decorated  with 
bunting,  the  intertwined  flags  of  the  two  princijial  participating 
nations  were  everywhere  conspicuously  displayed,  illuminations  and 
torchlight  processions  made  the  nights  gay,  and  social  functions, 
theatrical  and  operatic  performances  were  held  in  honor  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  visitors  and  the  oflicial  guests.  To  the  poor,  distribution  of  food 
and  toys  for  the  children  was  made. 

On  the  day  set  ajiart  for  the  unveiling  ceremonies  a  luncheon  of 
450  covers  was  served,  with  General  Brux,  French  Secretary  of  War, 
presiding  as  the  Government’s  representative.  Upon  its  conclusion 
the  guests  repaired  to  the  site  of  the  monument,  proceeding  between 
a  double  file  of  sailors  who  had  been  landed  from  the  Argentine  vessels 
dispatched  to  Boulogne  for  the  occasion. 

The  distinguished  audience  included  the  Ministers  of  (’Idle,  Peru, 
and  the  Argentine  Republic,  with  their  legation  jiersonnel;  foreign 
Ambassadors  and  Minister  of  other  nations  in  Paris,  military  and 
14554— Bull.  6—09 - 4  1025 
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The  national  airs  of  tho  Ainorican  Republics  and  of  France  were 
rendered  and  addresses  eulogistic  of  the  dead  soldier  and  of  his 
achievements  were  deliviTcd. 


naval  chiefs  and  attaches,  hijjh  ollicials  of  the  French  Government, 
and  jirominent  representatives  of  the  South  American  colony  in  Paris. 
Peru  signalized  the  event  by  the  designation  of  a  special  mission. 


THE  MONL'MENT  TO  GENERAL  SAN  MARTIN  IN  BOULOGNE-SCR- 
MER,  FRANCE. 


Cnvi-iled  with  imposing;  ccrcmoiiios  on  the  24lh  of  OctoI)cr,  last.  It  i.s  the 
work  of  the  fniiioiis  I‘uri.siun  sculptor,  llciiri  Allouanl. 


SAX  MARTIN  IIONORKD  IN  FRANCE. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Viera,  in  the  name  of  the  eoiniuittee  charged  with 
collecting  the  funds  and  erecting  the  statue,  turned  the  monument 
over  to  the  .iVrgentine  Minister,  Sehor  Don  Ernesto  Bosch,  who,  in 
turn,  presented  it  in  the  name  of  his  Government  to  France.  General 
Brun,  for  the  French  Government,  and  the  Mayor  of  Boulogne,  for 
the  city,  accepted  the  gift  with  suitable  courteous  acknowledgments 
and  were  followed  in  short  speeches  by  various  members  of  the 
Diplomatic  Corps  in  France,  including  Mr.  White,  the  Ambassador 
from  the  United  States;  Mr.  Piz.v,  the  Minister  from  Brazil;  Mr. 
Calderon,  the  Minister  from  Colombia;  Mr.  Puga-Borne,  the  Min¬ 
ister  from  ('bile;  Mr.  C'alderon,  the  Minister  from  Peru  at  Brussels; 


During  the  feasts  in  oonneetion  with  the  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  General  San  Martin, 
thousands  of  persons  visited  the  ehamher  in  wliich  tlie  l.ilK'rator  die<l. 


Senator  Calvet,  of  the  French  Government;  and  Mr.  Belts ario 


Bolden,  special  delegate  on  behalf  of  the  Argentine  Government. 

As  the  enveloping  flag  fell  from  the  statue  a  salute  of  twenty-one 
guns  was  fired  by  the  battery  of  the  port  and  answered  by  the  cannon 
of  the  cruiser  Parana. 

The  statue,  which  is  the  work  of  the  Parisian  sculptor  Allouard, 
is  of  the  equestrian  typo,  representing  General  San  ^Martin  holding 
aloft  the  Argentine  flag.  Standing  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  a 


female  figure  offers  him  the  crown  typifying  the  acclaims  of  posterity. 


Bas-reliefs  placed  on  the  sides  of  the  pedestal  reproduce  scenes  from 
the  life  of  the  hero,  one  showing  him  in  his  passage  across  the  Andes 
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and  tho  other  reprosontinjjj  him  arf  lel'iisin"  tlic  ])ow('r  jn'oflVred  him 
l)y  his  countrymen. 

Tlie  immediate  ceremonies  were  hrouglit  to  a  close  In*  a  street 
parade  of  military  and  naval  forces,  both  French  and  Ar<>:entine. 


ARGENTINE  MEN-OF-WAK  IN  THE  PORT  OF  BOCLOGNE-SLR-MER  TO  TAKE  PART 
IN  THE  UNVEILING  OF  THE  MONUMENT  TO  GENERAL  SAN  MARTIN. 


Great  enthusiasm  was  aroused  by  the  gallant  bearing  of  the  Grena¬ 
diers  of  San  Martin,  100  in  number,  who  wear  the  same  uniform  to-day 
as  in  the  time  of  Sax  Martin,  that  of  a  soldier  of  the  First  Empire. 
Subsequent  to  the  fete  they  were  the  guests  of  the  nation  at  Paris 
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and,  upon  loavin",  jm'sonttal  tlioir  su])crb  Idoodad  mounts  to  their 
host. 

The  Arjjentine  (lovernnient  dispatched  a  squadron  com])osed  of 
tlie  warsliips  Presulente  Sarmiento,  Rosario,  and  Parana  and  the 
trans])ort  Pampa  to  be  present  in  tlie  Boulogne  harbor  during  the 
ceremonies,  and  they  were  anchored  alongside  of  French  vessels  also 
lying  there  in  honor  of  the  event. 

On  the  same  day,  Buenos  Aires  was  holding  a  friendly  demonstra¬ 
tion  in  honor  of  France,  the  hou.ses  and  streets  of  the  Argentine  capital 
being  decorated  with  the  national  colors  of  the  two  llepublics.  Mili¬ 
tary  and  civic  parades  were  reviewed  by  the  French  Legation,  and  at 
the  statue  of  Sax  Martix,  which  adorns  the  principal  square,  national 
anthems  were  played  and  addresses  in  honor  of  the  occasion  were 


Siiilors  from  the  Arffontine  mon-of-\var,  roady  to  form  in  the  grami  military  parade  in  connec¬ 
tion  witli  tlie  unveiling  of  the  monument  to  General  San  Martin  in  Bonlogne-sur-Mer. 

made  b}*^  government  ollicials,  to  which  resjionse  was  made  by  the 
Minister  of  France,  Mr.  Tiiiebaut.  In  the  evening  a  bampiet  of  2,50 
covers  was  given  in  honor  of  tlie  French  nation  at  the  Jockey  ('lub, 
which  was  attended  by  prominent  ollicials  and  citizens. 

Furthermore,  to  mark  Argentine  appreciation  of  the  friendly  atti¬ 
tude  of  France  both  ])ast  and  present,  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
^lunicipal  Council  of  Buenos  Aires  to  alter  the  name  of  the  street 
Xueva  Granada  to  Boulogne-sur-Mer,  and  the  name  of  France  will 
be  given  to  the  plaza  chosen  for  the  site  of  the  monument  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  French  Government  to  that  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
in  May,  1910,  to  mark  the  centennial  of  Argentine  liberty. 

Coincidently  with  the  French  and  Argentine  celebrations  in  memory 
of  the  American  ]iatriot,  C'lxile  held  appropriate  ceremonies  in  the 
national  capital. 


THK  GKKN'ADIKRS  OF  SAX  MARTIN  PASSING  TIIROrCII  TIIR  STRKETS  OF 
ROrU)GNE-SFR-M  ER. 


They  were  speeially  sent  liy  the  Arseiitiiie  Govermueiit  to  represent  tlie  iirmy  at  the  nnveilinff 
of  llie  nionninent  to  General  San  Martin.  This  rejriment  ot  ifreiiailiers  was  instituted  by  the 
liberator  himself,  and  they  wear  the  same  uniform  used  in  hi.s  times. 


0  0 


0  0 


NEW  WORLD 


SOUTH  AMERICA. 

TllK  traveU'r  in  South  Amorica,  in  stu<lyin<f  various  IVaturcs 
of  history  and  tho  associated  colonial  or  national  life 
related  thereto,  discovers  that  a  line  of  cleavage  can  he 
determined  between  what  pertained  definitely  and  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  the  e])och  during  which  all  South  America  drew  its  artistic 
inspirations  directly  from  traditional  sources  in  Europe,  and  a  later 


THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  PANAMA. 

It  is  siiid  thnt  thconthcdrnl  wns  bniltnt  tlicsoieoxppnscdf  a  native  bislmp,  tliesonof  aclmrcoal 
iniriHT.  The  stone  iised  is  from  the  liiKlilands  of  the  interior,  carried  many  leagues  on  the 
backsofmeii.  It  wasdedieated  in  17(10. 


time  when  local  influences  began  to  he  felt,  or  when  the  whole  Conti¬ 
nent  was  develo])ing  an  tirtistic  sense  that  demitnded  some  original 
ex])ression. 

This  principle  holds  true  of  the  industries  that  were  first  carried  by 
Europeans  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  ])articularly  true  of 


«  Bv  Mrs.  Fannie  II.  Gardiner. 
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social  life  and  of  education,  whicli,  in  all  the  Republics  of  the  Southern 
Continent  are  to-day  manifestin'!:  characteristics  decidedly  their  own. 
It  is  true  of  municipal  affairs  which,  while  essentially  Latin,  are 
nevertheless  in  many  respects  res])onsive  to  American  conditions. 
It  is  equally  true  of  huildin<;  construction,  and  can  he  traced  in  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  diocesan  capitals. 

As  an  example  of  the  completely  colonial  e])och,  there  is  no  better 
illustration  than  the  cathedral  at  Lima,  I’eru.  The  traveler  visitin'!^ 
this  and  many  others  in  Lat in-America,  finds  one  thoujiht  frequently 
recurrin<!:  to  his  mind.  In  contem])latin<;  the  size  of  some  of  these 
churches,  which  seem  to  have  been  limited  by  no  utilitarian  or  eco¬ 
nomic  considerations,  he  wonders  how  it  was  ])ossible  to  ])rovide  for 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  l)uildin<;s  a])parently  out  of  ])ropor- 
tion  to  the  number  (»f  ])eople  able  to  make  use  of  them.  He  remem¬ 
bers  the  half  dozen  small  churches  housing  stru^filing  congregations 
of  different  denominations  in  most  of  the  middle-sized  towns  and 
villages  of  the  United  States.  He  remembers  the  multiplicity  of 
faiths  and  *‘])laces  of  worshi])”  in  all  their  large  cities.  He  recalls 
the  saying  of  a  witty  Frenchman  that  the  English  ])eople  ha<l  twenty- 
five  religions  and  only  one  sauce.  Finally  he  realizes,  however,  that 
this  was  not  the  case  either  in  the  cuisine  or  the  religion  of  Lat  in- 
America.  Uniformity  of  faith  made  it  easier  to  concentrate  the 
energies  u])on  the  achievement  of  one  grand  monument  dedicated  to 
a  single  ])ur])ose,  and  the  state,  which  acknowledged  the  coecpial 
])owei-s  of  the  church, combined  with  the  monasti*-  orders, which  pos- 
.sessed  or  controlled  tremendous  resources,  to  this  result.  In  addition, 
there  was  at  first  a  voluntary  or  involuntaiy  contribution  from  all 
the  })eo})le,  who  needed  some  grand  material  structure  as  an  objective 
focus  for  their  worship. 

The  cathedral  of  Lima  is  the  earliest  and  the  largest  in  South 
America.  It  was  founded  on  the  same  day  as  the  city,  by  Piz.vuuo 
himself.  That  a  man  of  uncertain  ])arentage  and  meager  education, 
little  acquainted  with  any  jdiases  of  life  besides  those  of  the  peasant 
and  the  rough  adventurer  should  not  only  have  developed  a  genius 
for  leadership  hut  conceived  metropolitan  ideas  so  splendid  and  com- 
])lete  as  his  ])lan  of  Lima,  is  nothing  short  of  marvelous.  He  is  com¬ 
parable  in  kind  if  not  in  degree  to  some  of  the  cowboy  products  of  the 
early  western  life  of  the  United  States.  In  explanation  of  his  van¬ 
dalism  it  may  be  said  that  Pizarro  had  just  seen  his  own  country 
delivered  from  the  Moors  by  the  valiant  (’hristian  arms,  and  probably 
he  regarded  the  Inca  people  as  another  race  of  “heretic  dogs”  whose 
imcomprehended  civilization  and  religion  he  destnn'cd  with  no  more 
compunction  than  was  shown  by  the  cowboy  in  “shooting  uj)”  an 
Indian  village  and  its  snake  dancers,  to  the  regret  of  the  modern 
ethnologist.  In  the  place  of  what  he  destroyed  Pizarro  substituted 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  BOGOTA,  COLOMBIA. 

This  structure  <li(Tfrs  from  some  of  the  others  iu  the  motiutiiinsof  South  Amerieti,  liecause  the 
fiifade  is  very  lofty  and  bold.  It  (K'cupies  one  side  of  tlie  I’laza  Bolivar  in  tlie  <'enter  of  the 
city.  Tile  lanldiiiK  was  not  completely  titiished  until  IWIf.  In  the  vault  are  the  Isjnes  of 
Queseda,  the  founder  of  the  city. 


THE  CATHEDRAL,  CARACAS,  VENEZUELA. 

The  biiihliiifi:  is  on  one  side  of  ttie  fniiious  I’lazH  Bolivar.  It  is  in  tlie  renter  of  tlie  city,  the  divi¬ 
sions  of  wiiieli  are  ealleil  norllieast  and  soutliwest.  aeeordinu  ti>  their  relation  to  the  eatlieilral. 
W  itliin  are  many  line  paintinKs.  tlie  most  beautiful  bt'ing  the  "l-ast  .■<u]i|ier.'’  by  Miehelena,  a 
native  artist  of  international  reimtalion. 
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one  of  the  most  faseinatin<j  settlements  of  tlie  world.  It  took  him  I 

fifteen  years  to  jiaeify  the  outraged  people  of  Peru,  but  meanwhile 
he  had  laid  out  the  eit}'  of  Lima  and  dedicated  the  corner  stone  of  the  j 

cathedral  on  January  10,  1.53.5.  In  it  he  lies  buried  before  a  great  / 

silver  altar  surmounted  by  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  inte¬ 
rior  of  the  catheilral  is  vast  and  dim,  and  there  are  many  side  chapels 
and  sacred  pictures,  some  of  which  are  by  Peruvian  artists  of  con¬ 
siderable  merit.  There  are  groups  of  benches  in  the  nave  and,  as 
Lima  is  a  very  cosmojiolitan  city,  it  is  no  longer  uncommon  to  see  > 

women  there  wearing  hats,  although  this  custom  formerly  gave  I 

offense,  and  a  conscientious  beadle  has  been  known  to  recpiest  foreign 
ladies  so  covered  to  leave  the  church.  The  veil  or  scarf  is  the  proper 
headgear  in  all  Spanish  countries,  while  on  the  other  hand  no  woman 
may  enter  a  church  with  the  head  uncovered. 


CATHEDK.AL  OF  LIMA. 

This  goneral  view  shows  that  tlie  forefront  is  eoninosed  of  three  ilistinct  laxlies.  the  first  formetl 
by  four  nr<K)ve(l  Corinthian  eolninns;  tlie  seeona  or  upper  part,  also  in  the  Corinthian  style, 
is  formed  by  pillars;  the  third  part  bears  the  escutcheon  of  tiie  Imperial  arms. 

The  cathedral  of  JJma  is  built  of  gray  stone  of  the  same  tone  as  the 
surrounding  landscape,  the  background  of  which  is  of  gray  sand,  from 
the  ])hiin  to  the  winter’s  snow  line.  The  facade,  with  its  two  square 
towers  full  of  hu.s}"  hells,  even  though  imjiosing  and  dignified,  is  some¬ 
what  somber.  The  building  fills  the  whole  of  one  side  of  the  Plaza 
tie  Armas,  a  paved  square  interspersed  with  flower  beds  and  benches, 
amid  which  stands  a  music  ])avilion,  the  social  gathering  jilaco  of 
Lima.  There  is  also  a  bronze  fountain  said  to  have  been  jiresented  to 
the  city  in  1578,  probably  the  oldest  in  America.  Lima  is  a  city  of 
churches,  and  the  cathedral  is  more  than  equaled  by  severtil  others  in 
beauty  and  interest,  if  not  in  age. 

The  location  of  the  cathetlral  tm  the  main  stpiare,  or  what  is  reall}' 
a  more  exact  statement,  the  construction  of  the  city  around  this 


CHOIR  AND  ALTAR  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  LIMA,  PERU. 

The  main  altar  oceupies  the  center  of  the  chancel  ami  is  decorated  with  many  beautiful  ami  costly  ornaments,  includiiiK  <’andclabra 
ami  statuary.  The  stalls  are  handsomely  carved  and  show  only  the  wear  caused  throURh  tlieir  use  by  generations  of  worshipers. 
In  the  cathedral  are  live  naves,  the  principal  one  of  which  runs  into  the  choir,  where  it  meets  the  transept. 
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square,  which  was  the  nucleus  of  the  city’s  growth  from  the  earliest 
foundation,  is  a  characteristic  of  the  capitals  of  Latin  America.  In 
fact,  this  central  aspect,  the  beauty  of  the  surrounding  mountains 
that  in  most  cases  seem  part  of  the  scheme,  combined  with  the  sim{)le 
devotion  of  natives — comparable  to  but  by  no  means  the  same  as  a 
European  j>easantry — produce  a  unique  impression  on  both  traveler 
and  resident.  This  effect  is  not  the  impression  proiluced  in  an  old 
world  cathedral  town.  It  is  peculiar  to  Latin  America,  and  through 
it  are  preserved  and  kept  alive,  better  than  anywhere  else  on  earth 
except  perhaps  in  India,  the  romantic  atmosj^here  of  history. 

Fine  illustrations  of  the  early  colonial  construction  and  of  the 
idea  indicated  in  the  above  paragraph  are  seen  in  Panama,  Caracas, 
Bogota,  and  Quito.  At  Sucre,  in  Bolivia,  and  Asuncion,  in  Paraguay, 
climatic,  racial,' and  architectural  conditions  modify  this  impression 
and  leave  it  less  distinctive. 

The  cathedral  at  Caracas  is  built  of  stucco,  as  stone  was  not  easily 
obtainable  in  the  neighborhood.  That  material  was  fortunately 
chosen,  as  it  seems  to  have  been  able  to  resist  the  severe  earthquakes 
which  have  from  time  to  time  brought  devastation  to  the  city.  The 
building  has  many  of  the  attractive  features  familiar  to  those  who 
have  seen  the  mission  churches  in  the  western  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  is  noticeably  larger,  being  the  seat  of  an  archbishop.  Its 
single  tower  dominates  the  city;  the  front  faces  the  famous  Plaza 
Bolivar,  although  it  does  not  occupy  the  entire  length  of  the  square, 
while  the  undecoratetl  side  gives  no  more  than  a  hint  of  the  size  of 
the  interior.  There  are  within  several  mural  paintings  by  famous 
artists,  especially  noteworthy  being  “The  Last  Supper”  by  Michel- 
ENA,  a  native  genius  of  international  renown. 

The  original  city  of  Panama  was  destroyed  by  Morgan  in  1670, 
but  the  newer  and  the  present  city,  6  miles  from  the  ruins  of  the  old, 
has  a  cathedral  the  foundation  of  which  was  laid  shortly  after.  The 
building  was  completed  in  1760.  Its  structural  material  is  stone, 
brought  on  the  backs  of  Indians  many  miles  from  the  (piarries  in  the 
interior  highlands.  Tradition  says  that  the  entire  expense  was  borne 
by  a  native  colored  bishop,  the  son  of  a  humble  charcoal  burner. 

Bogota  and  Quito,  being  in  the  mountains  and  away  from  the 
ocean  highways  of  colonial  times,  were  deeply  alfected  by  the  ideas 
of  ecclesiastical  architecture  introduceil  by  the  coiKpierors.  Both 
cities  are  perhaps  even  more  abundantly  supplied  with  churches  than 
are  Caracas  and  Panama.  Different  forces  were  at  work,  however,  and 
the  results  were  different.  In  Bogota  the  tall  fapade,  the  twin  towers 
with  their  inclosed  bells,  and  the  fluted  supports — all  found  to  some 
degree  in  the  cathedrals  just  mentioned — show  the  unchanged  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  day.  In  Quito,  on  the  other  hand,  a  less  lofty  style  of 
building  was  erected,  and  there  are  traceable  elements  of  Moorish 


TOMB  OF  PIZARRO  IN  THE  CATHEDRAL  AT  LIMA,  PERU. 
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CATHEDRAL  IN  AREQITPA,  PERU. 

The  city  of  Areqiiipa  is  at  an  elevation  of  7,5ti0  feet  above  the  sea.  Back  of  it  are  the  mountains, 
crowned  t)y  the  snow  capped  jicak  of  Misti,  20,013  feet  high.  The  cathedral  contained  a  great 
bell,  cast  in  the  city  itself,  said  to  be  larger  than  that  of  St.  Paul’s  in  London. 


(late,  have  retained  the  principal  eharaeteristies  of  the  orij;inal  de- 
sifjn.s  brouglit  over  l)V  the  first  settlers.  This  is  largely  the  ease  in 
the  interior  dioceses  of  Spanish  America  and  holds  true  to  some 
extent  also  of  the  foundations  of  Portuguese  America.  Bahia, 
^^aranao,  and  Pernamhuco,  however,  show  a  marked  Dutch  influence, 
for  Maurice  of  Nassau  and  the  Dutch  Keformed  clergy  ruled  this 
coast  about  1030,  and  the  domestic  as  well  as  the  ecclesiastical  archi¬ 
tecture  have  elements  of  north  Euro|)ean  structural  details. 

It  is  worth  noticing  that  Kio  de  Janeiro  is  ‘‘the  first  spot  in  the 
New  World  where  the  banner  of  the  reformed  religion  was  unfurled.  ” 
A  little  island  in  the  hay  was  colonized  and  fortified  by  Vii-leCiAK’.nox, 
1 1551 -Hull,  (i-  0!)  — 5 


influences.  Towers  are  absent,  their  places  being  taken  by  domes. 
A  contrast  of  similar  nature  is  noticeable  in  the  very  old  cathedral 
at  Sucre,  the  original  cajiital  of  Bolivia,  and  that  of  the  cathedral  at 
Asuncion,  cajiital  of  Paraguay.  The  former  has  the  flat  roof  and 
modest  single  story  fayade,  while  the  latter  rejiroduces  the  twin 
towers,  the  high  facade,  and  the  jiointed  jiinnacle  between  them, 
'fhe  majority  of  churches  and  cathedrals  in  Latin  America  rejiresent 
this  second  feature  of  colonial  architecture,  (’ordova,  in  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Kejiublic,  on  the  other  hand,  has  unusual  touches  reminiscent  of 
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THE  CATHEDRAL,  SANTIAGO,  CHILE. 

SauUaKo  Cathedral,  an  iiniMjNliiK  structure  and  one  of  the  finest  ehnrchcs  in  South  Ainorien.  is 
situated  on  the  I’laza  de  la  Independeneia,  or  Plaza  de  Annas,  Santiago's  favorite  "paseo." 
The  arehiteetnre  is  Italian  in  style,  having  been  rebuilt  aljout  the  year  17-IS,  It  is  ST)!  feet  long 
and  92  feet  wide. 


CATHEDRAL  OF  BUENOS  AIRES,  ARGENTINA. 
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Diulor  the  patroiuif^e  of  Colioxy,  in  looo.  Tliis  Huguenot  soltle- 
iiuMit  was  destroyed  l)y  the  Portuj^iiese  in  1  ")()(),  and  the  name  of  the 
island  chanixod  to  Sao  Sebastiao.  Tlie  city  of  Kio  de  .Janeiro  was 
])roelaiined  tlie  capital  of  Brazil  in  1763.  After  the  Emj)ire  was 
established,  the  imperial  cha])el  near  the  ])alace  was  selected  for  a 
cathedral.  This  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  the  First  of  Maich  and 
Seventh  of  Se])tendx'r  streets  {liuaPnmeiia  de  Marco  and  Una  Sctc 
de  Sefenihro).  At  present  the  buildinj;  is  bein^  reconstructed. 
Adjacent  to  it  is  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  {do  Xossa 


TUK  ('ATHKDKAL,  CUZCO,  1*KRU. 

The  buildiiiff  m'cupios  the  north  stiie  of  the  I’lnza  Mayor  of  this  nneient  Inea  capital.  It  was 
heKiin  about  tlie  year  ir)35  on  the  site  of  the  I’alaee  of  Viraeoeha.  It  is  a  tirm  struetiire, 
(lesitfiied  to  meet  the  threateninff  earthquakes,  and  its  two  massive  stone  towers  have  with- 
stisal  all  such  disturhanees.  It  presents  a  very  fine  appearance  both  from  the  center  of  the 
city  and  from  the  surroundiuK  hills. 

SenJiora  do  Monte  do  (’anno).  Both  are  small  structures,  but  pre¬ 
serve  to  !i  wonderful  decree  the  ecclesia.stical  effects  of  Latin-Ainerictin 
architecture.  The  most  noteworthy  building  of  this  class,  in  Bio 
de  .Janeiro,  is  the  church  of  Candelaria.  The  corner  stone  was  laid 
iibout  1780,  the  foundation  having  been  donated  by  a  ])ious  Brazilian 
in  gratitude  for  her  rescue  from  a  great  jieril  at  .sea.  This  buihling 
was  planned  by  a  Brtizilian  engineer,  Evauisto  da  Yeiga.  The  two 
towers  surmounted  by  glittering  domes  are  among  the  first  objeets  to 
attract  the  eye  on  entering  Bio  Bay.  They  rise  to  a  height  of  1228 
feet  aliove  the  street,  but  unfortunately  the  narnnvness  of  the 


THE  TOMB  OF  SAN  MARTIN. 

The  great  hero  of  .Xrgentina'.s  struggle  for  iiKiependence  lies  buried  in  the  crypt  of  the  <'athedral 
at  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  nation  has  erected  this  heautiful  sarcophagus  in  lamor  of  his  memory. 


ideals  than  those  prevailinji;  liitherto.  Kine  .structures,  such  as  that 
at  Areqxiipa  in  Peru,  datin*;  only  from  ]S4(),  considered  one  of  the 
most  finished  in  South  America,  offer  contrasts  indicative  of  national 
development.  Mention  must  be  made,  finally,  of  the  metropolitan 
structures  in  Santiago,  Montevideo,  and  Buenos  Aires. 

The  cathedral  at  Santiago,  ('Idle,  apjiears  to  grow  up  at  the  right 
hand  corner  of  the  Plaza  de  Armas.  The  city  was  founded  in  1.541, 
at  the  head  of  the  famous  longitudinal  valley,  hut  it  is  in  many 
resjiects  modern,  because  an  eventful  history  and  a  series  of  earth- 


thoroughfare  of  the  same  name  prevents  a  good  imjiression  of  the 
size  and  beauty  of  the  structure.  The  three  bronze  doors  with  relief 
work  showing  extraordinary  artistic  detail,  and  the  interior,  finished 
in  marble  with  tine  wall  and  ceiling  paintings,  all  the  work  of  Bra¬ 
zilian  arti.sts,  are  among  the  best  of  their  kind  in  Latin  America. 

The  epoch  in  which  the  ('andelaria  Church  was  created  marks  the 
c.scape  from  the  colonial  traditions  of  the  jieriod  of  settlement.  Other 
cathedrals,  linished  at  a  later  date  or  still  in  process  of  construction, 
show  either  an  original  local  taste  or  a  desire  to  pattern  after  other 


.\n  imposiiiK  stnietiiri",  with  towors  rising  133  iVot  alx)ve  Icvci  of  imvoiiifiit  and  ovorli«)king  tlu‘ 
heautifnl  and  liistorio  s<inaro  “  I’laza  de  la  Constitucidn.”  It  was  dedicated  in  1S06.  The  hnihl- 
ing  contains  a  line  organ  huilt  in  Ireland. 
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THE  C.\THEnRAL,  MONTEVIDEO,  URroUAY. 


quakes  have  left  few  traees  of  the  original  settlement.  The  arehitee- 
tme  of  hoth  the  eathedial  and  the  archbishop’s  palace  are  decidedly 
Italian,  and  the  character  is  chaste  and  ele<;ant  to  a  dejrree.  Above 
the  side  arches  rise  two  low,  li<rht,  ci’oss-ti})ped  towers,  between 
which,  over  the  architrave  and  frieze,  stands  a  statue  of  the  })atron 
saint. 

The  diocese  of  Montevideo  was  separated  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Arjxentine  l\epu])lic  only  in  1809,  hut  as  a  suffragan  .see  it  built  a 
cathedral  which  was  dedicated  in  1800.  It  faces  the  Plaza  de  la 
Const itucion,  a  name  indicative  of  the  modern  and  progressive 
character  of  this  charming  South  American  city.  The  building  is 


THE  CATnEDR.\L  AND  DO  CARMO  CUVRCII,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

The  oathcdral  is  one  of  the  .smaller  ecclesiastical  buildings  of  the  capital  of  Brazil.  It  was  originally 
the  Imperial  chapel.  It  stands  at  the  corner  of  Primclro  de  >Iar?o  and  Sete  de  Setembro  streets, 
and  near  the  famous  Quinze  de  Novembro  Square.  The  building  shows  some  tine  wood  carving.  1 1 
has  recently  been  reconstructed. 


dedicated  to  St.  Philiji  and  St.  tlaines,  because  Montevideo wsis 
founded  May  1,  1717,  the  day  .sacred  to  the  fea.st  of  those  apo.stles. 
It  has  the  popular  square  towers,  Ihinking  a  two-storied  fii^ade  pierced 
by  three  round  arched  entrances  to  a  loggia.  The  severtil  windows 
hiive  different  hut  symmetrical  shajies,  the  engaged  pillars  separating 
them  being  surmounted  by  an  architrave  above  which  is  a  fresco  in 
stone. 

The  cathedral  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine  Republic,  is  in  some 
ways,  the  most  illustrative  of  the  principle  indicated  at  the  out.set. 
Its  style  is  that  of  the  Madeleine  in  Paris,  in  accord  with  a  tendency 
of  the  modern  metropolis  to  model  its  schemes  of  emhelli.shment 
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upon  the  best  that  can  be  ofFered  by  the  cities  of  Europe.  The 
noble  front  of  twelve  massive  ('orintbian  columns  is  truly  imposing, 
and,  standing  on  the  Plazn  Victoria,  around  which  whirls  the  intense 


CATIIEDKAL,  I'AKA  (BELEM),  BRAZIL. 

Tlio  buildint;  itself  is  heavy  and  grave.  It  wa.s  erected  in  1771,  and  isof  a  pattern  very  coninion  to 
many  I’ortugnese  structures  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  interior,  hrighter  and  fullof  (tolor,.has 
a  fine  altar  of  niarhle  ami  a  great  organ.  The  ealhedral  faces  the  Frei  Caetano  Brandao  Square, 
named  after  the  liK'al  jiatriot  who  founded  the  first  hus|>ital  in  the  city. 


activity  of  the  political  and  commercial  capital  of  the  Republic,  it 
(‘an  he  taken  as  symbolic  of  the  forces  that  are  surely  at  work  in  tlw* 
reconstruction  of  Liitin  America. 


SPANISH  CEDAR  OR  (  EDRELA, 


CEDAR  is  ii  confusiii"  woi’d.  It  is  iij)plie(l  to  one  of  the  most 
ancient  forest  j)roilucts  of  liistorv,  as  well  as  to  several 
other  members  of  a  large  family  indigenous  to  all  j)ortions 
of  the  Temperate  Zone,  and  to  a  quite  distinct  tree  grow¬ 
ing  oidy  in  the  Tropics.  This  last  bears  practically  no  relation  to 
the  other  two. 

The  Cedar  of  Lebanon  {Cednis  lihani)  and  the  Deodar  of  India 
(C.  deodora)  have  been  celebrated  as  intimately  associated  with  two 


A  TYPICAL  SCENE  ON  THE  BAYANO  RIVER,  PANAMA. 

Panama  has  always  been  a  source  of  supply  of  mahogany  and  Spanish  cedar,  hut  of  recent  years 
the  timber  lands  have  been  more  thoroughly  explored  and  their  products  more  carefully  ex¬ 
ploited.  This  view  shows  the  tinbroketi  virgiti  forest  on  the  Isthmus,  but  the  logging  railway 
will  make  its  appearance  in  the  neighborhood  as  soon  as  these  valuable  trees  are  lo<‘ated  on 
the  land. 


great  religions  of  the  world.  Other  closely  allied  varieties  tire  found 
in  Asia  ami  Africa  and  have  been  cultivated  elsewhere  as  ornamental 
evergreen  trees,  admired  for  their  beauty,  and  of  vtilue  for  the  .shade 
given  hy  their  wide  spreatling  hranches.  There  are  many  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  this  cone-bearing  (coniferous)  species,  carrying  mimes  signih- 
Ciint  of  some  locality  in  which  they  have  long  been  at  home.  The 
tree  is  useful  also,  being  hardy  of  growth  and  furnishing  a  wood  of 
the  most  durable  quality  when  cut  for  sleepers.  po.sts,  or  furniturt*. 
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This  cono-boarin"  cedar  embraces  also  the  variety  so  well  known  in 
all  i)arts  of  the  ITiited  States  and  Euro])e.  The  red  cedar  {Junipenis 
vtrginiaiui),  the  white  cedar  {Thuya  occulentalls),  the  yellow  cedar 
(Cupreftauf!  nutkaeiisi.'<),  and  many  others  havin*'  ])o])ular  names  are 
herein  included,  but  it  would  be  a  useless  task  to  enumerate  the  entire 
list .  All  of  them  are  valuable  for  their  wood  supjily  and  for  furniture. 
They  exude  a  natural  oil  which  has  its  j)lace  in  the  arts  and  in  medi¬ 
cine.  This  tree  is  indi<;en(»us  to  America  in  both  the  North  and  South 
Temj)erate  Zones,  and  is  found  in  many  ])laces  in  the  Tropics  when 
the  altitude  is  hiirh  enough  to  carry  them  above  the  heat  and  moisture 
of  the  low  latitudes. 

Spanish  cedar,  on  the  other  hand,  is  peculiarly  tropical,  but  it  is 
not  really  a  cedar,  as  it  has  no  relation  to  the  coniferous  trees  and  is 
found  onh'  in  the  Tropics,  in  exactly  the  temperature  and  climate 
which  its  apjiarent  namesake  refuses  to  inhabit.  The  confusion  of 
terms  can  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  in  Spanish  this  jiarticular  tree  is 
called  Cedrela,  which,  although  by  origin  has  an  accidental  if  not 
intrinsic  connection  with  cedar,  yet  does  not  in  that  language  indicate 
the  cedar  tree.  The  Spanish  word  for  cedar  is  cedro,  but  the  resem¬ 
blance  has  been  carried  into  other  tongues,  so  that,  commercially  at 
least,  cedrela  is  Spanish  cedar,  and  Spanish  cedar  is  a  distinctive 
article  in  the  trade. 

('edrela  has  many  synonyms.  Barbados  cedar,  C'uban  cedar, 
Havana  cedar,  Honduras  cedar,  Jamaica  cedar,  Mexican  cedar,  and 
lirazil  cedar,  all  show  tlie  commercial  conception  of  the  timber. 
Botanically  the  name  is  Cedrela  odorata,  of  the  order  Meliacex.  It 
resembles  and  is  clo.sely  allied  to  mahogany,  but  is  very  much  softer, 
and  seldom  so  beautifully  marked.  The  wood  is  light,  easily  split, 
has  a  bitter  taste  and  a  ])e])])ery  smell.  There  is  also  a  Cedrela  toona, 
which  is  a  native  of  India  and  Australia,  being  found  at  an  altitude 
of  4, ()()()  feet  on  the  Himalaya  Mountains  as  well  as  near  tide  level. 
This  wood  is  usefid  for  house  building,  furniture  making,  and  carving, 
being  imported  into  European  markets  as  bastard  cedar,  to  which  the 
word  “white”  is  sometimes  added. 

The  Cedrela  odorata  grows  in  every  country  contiguous  to  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  and  it  is  or  has  been  found  in  all  of  the  islands  of  the 
West  Indies.  'Prue  cedrela  is  indigenous  also  to  certain  aieas  of  the 
immense  Amazon  Valley,  and  shipments  have  been  made  from  the 
Jfiver  Plate;  seemingly  occasional  logs  floated  down  the  river  from 
the  almost  unexplored  regions  of  the  Gran  Chaco  and  beyond.  It  is 
a  close  com])aiuon  of  mahogany,  growing  side  by  side  with  this 
neighbor,  and  often  is,  both  intentionally  and  unintentionally,  cut 
down  as  mahogany,  shipped,  sold,  and  manufactured  into  furniture 
under  that  attractive  name,  or  as  Acajou,  Avhich  is  a  French  timber- 
trade  name  for  mahogany  in  general.  Nevertheless,  the  tree  is  quite 
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clistilu-t  from  iiuihofiany,  iuul  is  ontitlod  to  rcc‘o<;nitioii  as  an  imlo- 
pondont  product  of  Amcricau  forests.  The  trunk  rises  to  a  ]ieij;ht  of 


A  Sr.AXISn  CEDAR  TREE  IN'  THE  TROlTCAL  FOREST. 

Spanish  cedar  (Calrcln)  and  mahoKany  grow  side  by  side,  and  are 
(jalliered  l)y  tlie  natives  in  much  tlie  same  way.  Tli'ey  can  be  easily 
di.stingnishcd  from  each  other,  but  ns  they  have'relatively  equal  values 
one  tree  is  cut  with  the  other  wherever  fimnd.  Five  feet  in  diameter 
is  g<M>d  measurement  for  a  mature  trunk,  but  this  giant  of  the  forest 
measured  'J  feet  in  diameter  10  feet  above  the  ground. 


70  or  SO  feet,  frefpiently  liaving  a  diameter  of  over  o  feet.  Toward 


the  top  it  shoots  out  nianv  side  branches 


jliirni.slied  witli  alternate 
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Avinjrod  loaves.  It  flowers  regularly  ami  its  fruit  is  a  capsule,  tlie 
])o(ls  reseinbliug  ])eean  nuts,  the  whole  tree  itself  heing  eoin])arahle 
to  the  English  walnut.  The  cedar  is  of  a  quick  growth  and  can  he 
easily  ])ro])agated  from  seeds.  This  fact  is  very  well  worth  n'cog- 
nizing,  hecau.se  the  tree  has  ])ractically  disa])])eared  from  extensive 
areas  where  it  was  once  commonly  known  hy  hoth  natives  and 
explorers;  if  it  grew  there  once,  however,  it  will  grow  again,  and  in 
this  re.sj)ect  has  a  decided  advantage  over  its  com])anion  and  cousin, 
the  mahogany  tree,  which  is  of  slower  growth,  and  although  cidtiv- 
ahle,  will  yield  no  ])rolit  to  the  original  ])lanler.  It  therefore  behooves 
governments  and  communities,  in  conserving  their  forests,  to  replant 
tlie  cedrela  es])ecially,  for  the  supply  is  hy  no  means  etpial  to  the 
pre.sent  demand,  and  the  tree  is  threatened  with  extinction;  whereas 
hy  propagation  it  could  he  made  both  a  plea.sant  and  a  ])rolitahle 
factor  in  the  forestration  of  a  country.  The  wood  of  cedrela  is  dark 
grained,  red  or  brown,  with  o])en  ])ores,  and  as  the  specific  name — 
odorat a— implies,  has  a  sweet,  jieculiar  odor  that  clings  for  a  long  time 
to  articles  manufactured  from  it,  surpassing  in  this  respect  even  tlie 
coniferous  cedar  of  the  temperate  zone. 

Certain  characteristics  of  cedrela  are  traditional  and  as  noticeable 
to-day  as  when  the  explorers  from  Eurojie  first  learned  its  uses  from 
the  natives.  A  descrijition  of  one  hundred  years  ago,  hy  John  Luxax, 
of  Jamaica,  is  worth  recalling: 

Whfii  llu*  t>ranchi's  or  loaves  are  broken  off  this  tree  or  the  body  ehoj)j)ed,  it  has  a 
stroiif;  and  disagreeable  smell  which  spreads  to  a  considerable  distance,  but  when  the 
wwkI  is  dry  it  emits  an  agreeable  fra<rrance.  It  is  very  full  of  a  dark  resinous  sub¬ 
stance,  li;j:ht,  j>orous,  of  a  brownish-red  color  and  easily  wt)rked;  it  is  much  esteemed 
on  this  account  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  }^rain,  for  wain.scotin^:  and  other  cabinet 
ware.  It  is  excellent  for  makiiif'  chests  or  the  inside  of  drawers,  as  no  vermin  will 
invade  it  on  account  of  its  stronp;  scent.  It  al.so  makes  excellent  planks  and  shingles, 
which  are  very  durable,  having  been  known  to  last  for  thirty  years  when  exjiosed  to 
the  weather.  It  is  not  lit  to  be  made  into  casks,  as  all  spirituous  liejuors  dissolve  a 
great  (piantily  of  its  resin,  from  which  they  acipiire  a  strong  bitter  taste.  The  trunk 
of  the  tree  is  often  so  large  as  to  be  hollowed  into  a  canoe  or  }>crui<ju<i,  for  which  pur¬ 
pose  it  is  extremely  well  adapted,  as  from  the  .softness  of  the  wtM)d  it  is  hollowed 
out  with  great  facility,  and  Ix'ing  light  it  carries  great  weight  on  the  water.  Canoes 
have  been  made  of  it  lO  feet  long  and  ti  broad.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  but  well 
known,  that  if  a  pigeon  house  be  floored  with  this  wood  the  pigeons  will  not  hatch; 
and  it  is  said  that  when  j)arrots  feed  on  its  fruit  they  taste  of  garlic;  it  also  gives  vict¬ 
uals  laid  on  it  a  bitter  taste.  A  clear  gum  exudes  from  this  tree,  which  dissolves  in 
in  water  and  has  been  found  very  lit  for  shoemaker's  use. 

Ni)  bettor  picture  of  cedrela  has  been  given  since  this  was  written, 
aiul  in  fact  tlie  very  words  of  tlie  old  author  have  jiassed  into  the 
literature  of  hard  woods  sometimes  without  the  slight  credit  of  ([no¬ 
tation  marks. 

The  home  of  the  cedrela  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  mahogany. 
The  tree  grows  w<dl  in  low  ground  close  to  the  salt  water,  although 
it  is  found  also  at  considerable  elevations.  Soil  has  a  greater  influ- 


I 


THE  SPANISH  CEDAR  (CEURELA)  IN  FULL  MATURITY. 


Such  a  tree  ns  thus  is  a  treasure  to  tlie  Inmbermnu.  It  shows  a  smooth  and 
regular  Krowtli,  and  the  amount  of  timber  w’hieh  it  will  furnish  ean  be 
rouKlily  estimated  even  latfore  the  tree  is  cut.  In  all  probability  9,000  feet 
ixiard  measttre  can  be  produced  from  a  tree  of  the  dimensions  of  the  above 
siKteimen— 7  feet  8  inelies  in  diameter  at  5  feet  aliove  the  ground. 


large  tracts  scarcely  10  feet  above  the  tide  aiv  being  cletired  of  their 
sup])ly  of  inahogtiny  and  Sjiiinish  cedar,  while  the  old(*r  sources  were 
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tlio  better-known  mountain  regions  of  the  West  India  Islands^  where 
the  slopes,  even  to  3,000  and  4,000  feet,  jirodueed  the  tree  and  otfered 
a  not  very  diflieult  apjiroaeli  to  oeean-going  vessels  lying  in  wait  at 
their  base.  Nowadays  these  slojies  and  better-known  areas  are  de¬ 
nuded,  and  the  timber  merehant  must  go  farther  afield  from  year  to 
year,  advancing  into  the  interior  of  known  producing  areas,  or  ex¬ 
ploring  hitherto  unknown  regions  for  the  precious  wood. 

Spanish  cedar  aiul  mahogany  are  both  subjected  to  the  same  ])roc- 
esses  when  gathered  in  their  pristine  habitat.  The  native,  altliough 
he  distinguishes  one  from  the  other  in  the  forest,  does  not  separate 
them  in  his  work,  and  attacks  both  indiscriminately  with  his  ax, 
knowing  that  his  day’s  labor  is  rewarded  when  he  brings  down  either 
tree.  As  a  rule,  the  logs  are  hauled  to  tide  water  over  ])rimitive 
paths,  on  the  same  primitive  ox  carts  devised  for  the  purpose  genera¬ 
tions  ago.  Modern  industry,  however,  has  of  late  introduced  the 
railway  into  the  wilderness,  so  that  the  logging  settlement  of  the 
Tropics  begins  to  assume  the  character  of  the  northern  cam]).  S})an- 
ish  cedar  accomj)anies  mahogany  down  the  stream,  if  it  has  been  cut 
any  distance  from  salt  water,  forming  part  of  the  rafts  or  floats  into 
which  the  logs  are  collected  for  this  stretch  of  the  journe\';  it  lies 
side  by  side  with  mahogany  as  the  steamer  transports  the  valuable 
cargo  across  the  sea,  and  only  when  it  reaches  the  j)ort  of  destination 
ami  is  unloaded  upon  the  wharves  is  it  finally  separated  and  selected 
for  its  ultimate  use  in  the  consuming  markets  of  the  world.  (The 
gatliering  of  mahogany  is  describetl  in  the  Bulletin  for  August, 
190!),  page  3SG.) 

The  cigar  box  is  the  finished  product  into  which  j)ractically  all 
S})anish  cedar  is  absorbed.  It  was  at  one  time  and  is  even  now  to 
a  slight  extent  used  for  the  local  manufacture  of  furniture;  for  cabi¬ 
net  gootls  there  was  years  ago  a  fashionable  demand,  but  this  has 
disaj)i)eared  before  the  greater  commercial  value  of  the  wood  for 
cigar  boxes  alone.  In  the  Tropics  one  sometimes  sees  cedar  cabinets, 
or  more  frequently  cedar  chests  of  solid  build  and  substantial  weight, 
into  which  the  careful  housewife  stores  her  garments  for  ])rotection 
from  moths  and  other  insects.  The  cedar  chest  of  northern  climes  is 
made  fiom  the  red  cedar,  the  cone-bearing  tree,  which  is  equally  pro¬ 
tective,  because  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  essential  oil  obtained 
from  it  resembles  both  in  odor  and  i)reservative  quality  the  oil  of 
cedrela  which,  though  still  extracted,  has  no  longer  a  recognized 
])lace  in  later  ])harmacopoeias. 

For  lead  jiencils,  when  they  are  made  of  cedar  at  all,  the  northern 
cedar  is  utilized.  Formerly  a  .small  quantity  of  cedrela  was  cut  iq) 
for  high-graile  pencils,  as  the  odor  added  to  their  aesthetic  value,  but 
even  this  amount  is  no  longer  ])ut  to  that  use,  because  modern  machin¬ 
ery  leaves  ])ractically  no  residue  of  a  serviceable  kind.  From  the 
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refuse,  however,  some  oil  is  distilled  and  thereafter  utilized  for  satu¬ 
rating  heavy  paper  from  which  moth  hags  are  made.  In  this  way 
some  traces  of  Spanish  cedar  remain,  apart  from  the  cigar  trade. 
There  is,  too,  a  constant  but  veiy  moderate  demand  at  northern  jiorts 
for  individual  logs  from  which  to  fashion  furniture  and  chests;  a  good 
price  is  paid  for  the  material,  and  the  designers  thereof  seem  to  reap 
a  satisfactory  profit  from  their  art.  These  logs  are  shipped  as  they 
come  from  the  forest,  rough,  untrimmed,  and  irregular.  In  this  con¬ 
dition  they  enter  the  United  States  duty  free,  whereas,  if  they  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  semblance  of  lumber,  however  unfinished,  they  would  be 


(Photo  by  Thomas  Fitzlniph  Lee.) 

HArLING  LOGS  TO  MARKET. 

Mahofrany  and  Spanish  cedar  are  hroiiftht  to  market  from  the  heart  of  the  forest  by  the  same 
means.  In  fact,  no  real  distinction  is  made  between  tliem  until  the  logs  aredelivered  in  the 
foreign  port  from  the  steamer.  Native  methcKls,  by  primitive  ox  or  mule  carts,  are  generally 
employed  for  moving  them,  but  the  railroail  is  gradually  displacing  the  old-fashioned  cart. 

subject  to  a  tarift'  payment.  Xohody  knows  just  what  the  destin\'  of 
any  particular  log  may  be,  but  all  dealers  are  positive  that,  with  the 
few  exceptions  not  affecting  the  general  trade,  practically  all  the 
Spanish  cellar  impoi'ted  disappears  into  cigar  boxes. 

The  average  cigar  box  requires  1^  square  feet  of  Spanish  cedar 
sheets  for  its  construction,  the  sheets  being  the  tliin  boaril-like  strips 
into  which  the  log  is  sawed  or  veneered  in  the  mill.  Say  that  the 
annual  importation  into  the  United  States  protluces  l.')0,()00,000 
square  feet  of  sheets  (for  1909  this  amount  will  be  materially  greater), 
this  will  account  for  an  outjiut  of  120,000,000  boxes.  Allowing  50 
14554— Hull.  0  09 - fi 
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A  THREE-TON  LOG  OF  SPANISH  CEDAR. 


Logs  of  cellar  ami  mahogany  are  usually  exported  just  ns  they  are  cut  in  the  forest,  but 
recently  machinery  has  been  put  to  work  within  the  forest  itself,  so  that  the  felled  tree  is 
now  sawed  into  shai)e  before  it  begins  its  long  journey.  Such  a  log  as  this  is  destined  for 
the  cigar  Isix  trade,  and  from  it  will  be  manufactured  several  thousand  boxes  of  the  high¬ 
est  quality. 


as  1)0X08,  pliinod,  polishotl,  printod,  and  labeled,  ready  for  the  eijiars 
and  the  government  stamp,  without  whieh  they  can  not  he  delivered 
to  the  ultimate  consumer.  The  rough  logs  are  first  cut  into  suitable 
lengtlis,  generally  about  4  feet,  and  then  jiassed  through  a  stiwinill  or  a 
veneer  maclrine.  The  proper  tliinness  of  the  sheet  for  the  box  into 
which  it  is  to  be  made  is  thus  obtained,  the  next  process  being  to  saw 
these  sheets  into  the  desired  widths.  As  there  is  no  exact  standard 
size  of  box,  each  cigar  manufacturer  orders  the  dimensions  best  fitted 
to  his  ti’ade  and  to  the  cigars  made  from  the  current  year's  crop. 
Before  the  lumber  goes  further  toward  the  finished  jiroiluct,  much 


(Photo  by  Thomas  Fitzhugh  Ix-e.) 


cigars  to  a  box,  the  juovision  for  jiacking  accounts  for  6,000,000,000 
cigars  a  year  in  Spanish  cedar  alone.  The  process  by  which  the 
wood  is  finally  made  ready  for  the  consumer  is  an  interesting  study 
in  modern  industry. 

As  soon  as  the  logs  are  received  from  the  steamer,  they  are  carted 
direct  to  the  factory  or  mill.  Some  factories  are  not  eciuipped  with 
machinery  for  transforming  sheets  into  boxes,  and  they  therefore 
only  prepare  the  material  in  proper  widths,  gathered  into  bun¬ 
dles  ready  to  be  passed  on  to  the  box  maker.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  factories  carry  out  the  entire  proee.ss,  so  that  the  logs  enter  the 
door  just  as  they  were  shipped  from  the  tropic  forests,  and  leave  it 
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of  it  must  now  bo  ilricd,  })eiliaps  sweated  would  be  ecjually  as  de- 
seriptive  a  word,  so  as  to  drive  t)ir  the  superfluous  oil,  or  to  make  the 
oil  content  just  exactly  right  for  the  best  effect  upon  the  tobacco 
which,  as  cigars,  is  to  be  stored  in  the  boxes. 

The  subtle  influence  of  this  oil  upon  tobacco  is  well  acknowledged 
but  not  chemically  explained.  The  flavor  of  the  better  tobaccos  is 
certainly  maintained  and  some  claim  is  made  that  it  is  even  en¬ 
hanced  there!)}'.  Experience  and  experiment  long  ago  disproved 
the  assertion  that  this  influence  Avas  imaginatiA’e  and  therefore  only 
a  fashion,  and  the  buyers  and  smokers  of  choice  cigars  can  at  once 
detect  a  deterioration  when  the  })roportion  of  oil  is  below  normal. 
Unciuestionably,  therefore,  it  is  Spanish  cedar  and  nothing  but  Span- 


A  SAILBOAT  UKWN  OCT  OF  A  SCANISH  CKDAR  LOO 


The  natives  of  trof>ieal  Ameriea  utilized  tlie  trunk  of  the  Crdrrtn  tree  lonff  before  the  diseovcry  l>y 
Columbus  for  tlieir  canoes,  and  in  them  were  made  adveiaurous  voyages  even  as  far  ns  between 
the  West  India  islands  and  the  mainland.  The  wo«m1  is  litrht  but  substantial,  and  has  the  valu¬ 
able  (luality  of  withstanding  decay  from  climate  or  insects  fora  remarkably  long  time. 


ish  cc.dar  which,  in  every  country  where  cigars  are  made,  must  be 
the  receptacle  for  high-grade  cigars.  For  lower  grade  cigars,  boxes 
of  basswood  ami  jioplar  are  matle;  these  look  like  those  of  genuine 
Spanish  cedar,  ami  can  be  matle  to  smell  like  them  by  a  spray  of 
the  true  oil  or  of  that  from  the  juniper  tree,  but  decejition  can  go  no 
further,  because  the  tobacco  itself  shows  the  results  in  due  time. 
Compressed  paper,  stained,  grained,  ami  scented,  has  also  been  used 
as  a  substitute,  but  this  deceives  no  one  who  sees  it  outside  the  show 
window. 

When  the  wood  is  thoroughly  prepared — a  process  lasting  about 
two  days — it  is  then  ready  to  be  cut  into  exact  shape  for  the  manu- 
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facturc  of  boxes.  This  may  be  completed  in  the  same  factory,  or  it 
may  be  thus  sent  to  a  local  manufacturer  out  of  town  who  can 
make  liis  own  boxes  and  in  doinjj  so  save  the  freight  on  the  finished 
article.  These  unfinished  elements  are  called  “ shocks;”  they  are 
sliipped  in  uniform  bundles  of  sides,  tops,  and  bottoms,  and  anyone 
ma}'  order  whatever  shape  and  (piantity  he  pleases.  They  are  in 
the  “knockdown  stage”  of  the  trade. 

As  soon  as  the  frames  of  the  boxes  are  ready,  they  are  assembled, 
the  sides  and  bottoms  being  nailed  to  each  other  bj'  machinery,  but 
the  top  hinged  on  by  hand.  The  printing  on  the  wood  is  done  by  a 
regular  press,  and  the  labels  are  attached  with  glue.  All  this  is  the 
finishing  stage,  and  is  frequently  carried  out  under  the  same  roof 
that  receives  the  untrimmed  logs.  A  full-size  factory  has  a  capacity 
of  20,000  boxes  a  day,  but  it  takes  a  good  many  factories  to  supply 
the  demands  of  the  smoking  population  of  the  United  States. 

It  would  seem  a  pity  that  these  boxes  must  finalh'  be  wasted. 
They  serve  no  purpose  after  the  cigars  are  once  removed,  for  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  prohibits  their  use  a  second  time.  They  are  therefore 
burned,  or  whittled  away,  or  given  to  children  who  amuse  them¬ 
selves  by  making  houses  or  toy  wagons,  wiser  in  their  utilization  of 
the  beautiful  Spanish  cedar  than  those  who  decreed  its  destruction. 

The  great  consuming  centers  of  the  cedrela  timber  trade  are  New 
York  and  Hamburg.  Of  course  Guba  absorbs  a  noticealile  (piantity 
from  her  own  territory,  as  does  also  Mexico  and  other  jiortions  of 
Latin  Aiimrica,  but  the  export  is  about  evenly  divided  between  the 
Unit(‘d  States  and  Europe.  Otlu'r  countries  of  Latin  America,  among 
them  the  Dominican  Kepublic,  Honduras,  Costa  Kica,  Panama,  Vene¬ 
zuela,  and  Colombia,  contribute  to  tlie  total,  and  it  is  undoubted  that 
their  immense  forest  areas  will  soon  be  called  upon  to  meet,  with  still 
more  substantial  cpiantities,  the  constantly  increasing  demand.  The 
warning  is  therefore  most  timely  that  their  resources  be  carefulh' 
conserved,  so  that  they  and  future  generations  may  jirofit  thereby. 


•ih-rla  (iSpniiiMli  cedar)  grows  l)y  preference  along  the  shores  of  rivers  or  salt-water  inlets  in  all  parts  of  tropical  America. 
In  tlie  .\mazon  region  it  is  found  farther  in  the  interior,  and  on  many  of  the  West  India  Islands  the  tree  was  at  one  time 
cut  on  the  mountain  side,  at  tdevations  of  ‘2,(HK)  feet  or  more.  The  soil  must  he  firm  and  well  drained;  marshy  land  offers 
Iioor  nourishment,  WhereverSpanish  cislargrows,  therefore,  it  may  he  taken  for  granted  that  thegronnil  is  solid  and  deep. 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  EX¬ 
PLORATION  IN  CENTRAL 
SOUTH  AMERICA;  V  V 

Tl  FE  object  of  these  notes  is  to  outline  the  field  of  exploration  in 
central  South  America  on  the  lines  and  for  the  purposes  here 
explained. 

STAKT  FKO.M  NORTH  PARAOl'AV. 

The  exploration  of  the  district  should  begin  directly  north  of  the 
present  northern  limit  of  railroad  in  Paraguay.  Striking  north  from 
here  the  land  should  he  examined  as  far  as  the  Maracayu  Range  of 
hills,  which  forms  the  northern  houndaiy  between  Paraguay  and 
Brazil. 

SOUTHKRX  MATTO  fiUOS.SO. 

(’rossing  the  frontier  we  enter  upon  tlie  Province  of  Matto  (Iro.sso 
(Brazil).  This  Province  is  in  itself  as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  Argen¬ 
tine  Republic,  if  we  except  Patagonia.  A  central  range  of  sandstone 
hills,  which  overlie  a  ha.se  of  igneous  schists,  nms  up  the  center  after 
leaving  Paraguay  and  forms  the  water  parting  in  Matto  Gros.so  Prov¬ 
ince  between  the  I'pper  Paraguay  and  the  ITjiper  Parana  rivers.  The 
Paraguay  River  is  bordered  ly  extensive  flats  covered  with  coarse 
gra-ss,  which  in  their  turn  are  intersected  by  overflow  swamp  and  belts 
of  woodland.  The  route  of  exjiloration  would  keep  on  the  lower  slope 
of  the  hill  spurs  abutting  on  these  flats,  and  so  work  north  of  them, 
visiting  any  centers  of  pojiulation  connecting  en  route. 

FIRST  SKCTIOX  OF  KXFLORATION. 

The  terminus  of  the  first  section  of  the  expedition  would  he  the 
town  of  Conimha,  limit  of  practical  navigation  on  the  Paraguay  River, 
and  about  1,000  miles  by  road  north  of  the  Paraguay  frontier. 
Steamers  drawing  3  feet  draft  can  a.scend  all  the  yt*ftr  round  to  this 
town,  which  is  about  loO  miles  below  Cuyaha.  This  latter  town,  the 
titular  ca])ital  of  the  State  of  Matto  Grosso,  is  situated  on  the  south¬ 
ern  border  of  the  great  central  table-land  of  Brazil.  These  high¬ 
lands  range  from  3,000  feet  in  the  east  to  less  than  1 ,000  on  its  western 
limits,  and  form  the  water  parting  between  the  Amazon  and  the  River 
Plat<‘  .systems. 
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OBJECTS  OF  EXPLORATION. 

The  expedition  would  make  a  point  of  ineludin<;  amon"  its  objects: 
(a)  lioute  and  topographical  survey,  based  on  trian<;ulation,  as  an 
advance  to  "eojiraphical  knowletlge  in  this  region;  (b)  the  productive 
capacity  and  commercial  value  of  lands  traversed  especially;  (c)  tim- 
h(>r;  (d)  yerba  groves;  (c)  cattle  raising;  (/)  ])ossibilities  of  coloni¬ 
zation  and  crop  growing;  (g)  informaticm  regarding  alluvial  gold 
washing. 

RAILWAY  EXTENSIONS. 

The  line  of  probable  railway  extension  north  of  the  existing  sys¬ 
tems  connecting  with  Buenos  Aires,  would  be  a  matter  of  especially 
careful  study. 

Li't  us  e.\amine  these  jioints  somewhat  more  in  detail,  beginning 
with  this  last. 

RAILWAY  EXTENSION,  BUENOS  AIRES  TO  MATTO  GROSSO. 

Five  years  ago  the  railways  lying  between  the  Paraguay  and  Uru¬ 
guay  rivei's  were  isolated  from  the  Argentine  capital  and  from  each 
other.  Part  of  them  had  been  taken  over  from  the  provincial  gov¬ 
ernment  in  payment  of  bad  debts;  each  worked  independently,  and 
none  paid  dividends  on  a  trafiic-earning  basis;  even  debenture  and 
preference  interest  were  allowed  to  fall  in  arrears.  To-day  the  Entre- 
Kios,  Northeast,  and  East  Argentine  railways  are  linked  together,  and 
although  not  yet  under  the  same  management,  they  work  on  an  agree¬ 
ment  which  permits  an  exchange  of  trafhc,  the  more  profitable  since 
a  happy  accident  built  them  all  originally  to  standard  4  feet  inches 
gauge.  Most  important  of  all,  the  Entre-Kios  system  is  now  joined 
with  Buenos  Aires  by  a  link  line  and  train  feriy,  which  carries  pas¬ 
sengers  and  cargo  without  breaking  bulk  across  the  Parana  delta. 
In  a  word,  from  being  small,  .separate,  and  bankrupt  projierties,  they 
have  been  transformed  into  businesses  which  jiay  a  jiunctual  interest 
on  their  mortgages  and  hohl  out  prospects  in  the  near  future  of  mak¬ 
ing  .some  return  to  the  ordinary'  .shareholders.  In  addition,  the 
Northeast  Argentine  Railway  has  under  construction  a  line  from 
Santo  Tome  to  Posadas.  The  latter  is  the  commercial  capital  of  trade 
on  the  Upper  Parana,  and,  except  Asuncion,  is  the  most  important 
river  town  north  of  Rosario.  The  Paraguay  Railway  is  constructing 
the  northern  link  in  the  chain,  so  that  in  another  three  years  these 
inter-riverine  regions  will  see  their  more  important  commerce  freed 
from  the  heartbreaking  delays  of  the  river  service  and,  with  a  real 
“open  door”  to  southward  trade,  will  inevitably  enter  ujion  an  era 
of  commercial  expansi<tn.  Practically  a  working  agn'cment  and  con- 
tinuijus  rail  service  from  Buenos  Aires  to  Asuncion  is  an  accom- 
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plished  fact.  In  the  last  seven  years  the  market  value  of  the  shares 
of  all  these  railways  has  risen  over  oO  jier  cent  ami  the  value  of  land 
in  the  zone  which  they  influence  over  100  per  cent. 

FURTHER  RAILWAY  EXTENSION’S  NORTHWARD. 

Railroad  enterprise  will  not  be  satisfied  to  make  a  ])rolonged 
halt  at  the  terminus  of  Asuncion,  The  French-controlled  lines 
are  creeping  up  on  the  western  (Chaco)  shore  of  the  Parana,  only 
a  neck,  geographically  speaking,  behind  their  English  competitors 
across  the  river  and  ahead  of  them  financially,  since  these  western 
shore  lines  have  always  paid  handsome  dividends  from  the  hard¬ 
wood  (quebracho)  traffic  which  they  handle  from  the  Chaco,  It  is 
inevitable  that  sooner  or  later,  by  one  or  the  other,  a  railway  will 
be  projected  through  northern  Paraguay.  ^\lien  this  northern 
frontier  is  reached,  the  rails  will  doubtless  after  a  brief  halt  continue 
their  civilizing  way;  for  if  a  railway  can  under  one  management 
traverse  the  Argentine  Republic  and  Paraguay,  why  should  it  not 
enter  Brazilian  territory  as  well?  The  Brazilian  Government 
welcomes  aiu’  enterprise  which  will  shorten  the  distance  between 
her  capital  and  the  back  blocks.  Between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Cuyaba,  communication  comes  at  present  by  sea  to  Montevideo 
and  thence  by  boat  up  the  river,  a  journey  in  all  occupying  from 
a  month  to  six  weeks,  according  to  the  state  of  river.  Telegraphic 
communication  stops  short  at  Asuncion. 

THE  DIFFERENT  ZONES  AND  THEIR  PRODUCTS. 

The  whole  of  the  northern  part  of  Paraguay’  is  heavily  afforested 
with  valuable  hartl  woods,  but  when  more  than  30  miles  distant  from 
effective  water  transport  they  do  not  pay  to  work  out  by  cart,  or  at 
all  events  pay  better  to  hold  onto  until  better  transport  facilities 
come  along.  Among  these  hard  woods  are  found  groves  of  yerba 
mate,  a  species  of  laurel  from  whose  leaf  is  obtained  the  well-known 
“Paraguayan  tea.”  This  infusion  forms  the  staple  drink  of  the 
working  classes  throughout  the  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and 
southern  Brazil,  their  coasumption  amounting  to  over  100,000  tons 
annually.  In  the  last-nameil  region  yerba  also  grows  very  freely, 
but  the  Paraguayan  product  heads  the  market  both  for  quality  and 
price.  The  prejiaration  and  transport  of  this  leaf  from  the  interior, 
where  it  is  loaded  on  mules,  form  the  chief  occupations  of  the  Para¬ 
guayan  male  laborer. 

PASTURAOE  AND  STOCK  RAISING. 

Open  patches  of  gra.ss  land,  limited  in  extent,  are  frequently  found 
in  the  heart  of  the  hard-wood  forest.  They  are  valuable,  not  so 
much  for  what  they  can  raise  as  because  they  are  the  only  available 
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grounds  where  mule  and  cattle  troops  on  the  march  can  be  halted 
and  rested.  Settlements  usually  form  on  the  edge  of  such  grass 
lands,  healthily  free  to  the  air  and  out  of  the  depressing  influence  of 
the  unbroken  forest. 

These  upland  savannas  are  much  more  frequent  north  of  the 
Paraguayan  frontier.  As  they  spread  farther  northward  they  alter¬ 
nate  Avith  belts  of  good  hard  A\'ood,  which  afford  shelter  for  stock 
Avithout  depriAung  them  of  feed.  In  the  loAA’-lying  open  country 
AA'hich  stretches  to  the  border  of  the  Paraguay  IliA^er  cattle  Avill  breed 
very  Avell,  but  they  do  not  fatten  saA'e  on  these  higher  grounds. 
MoreoA’er,  in  a  season  of  exceptional  flood,  such  as  occurs  once  eA'ery 
nine  or  ten  years  (the  last  one  Avas  in  190.')),  all  stock  must  perforce 
take  to  the  hills.  As  far  as  the  Avriter  has  been  able  to  ascertain  these 
conditions  hold  good,  Avith  local  A'ariations,  from  Paraguay  almost 
up  to  Cuyaba,  the  area  of  open  ground  increasing  as  Ave  go  northwaid. 

CATTLE  KAISINC  IX  MATTO  GROSSO. 

There  is  good  evidence  that  large  numbers  of  cattle  actually  exist 
in  a  flourishing  condition  on  these  saA'annas,  not  only  in  jiriATite 
herds  but  in  a  Avild  state,  oAving  to  escape  from  the  unfenced  proper¬ 
ties.  Among  Brazilian  estancieros  in  Matto  Grosso  a  common  method 
of  augmenting  herds  is  to  pay  about  10  shillings  a  head  for  all  un¬ 
branded  coAv^s  brought  in  by  gauchos  at  the  tail  of  their  lasso,  on 
AA'hich  they  promptly  stamj)  their  bramls.  During  a  trip  made  in 
1906  the  Avriter  met  AV'ith  a  constant  stream  of  squatter  emigrants 
going  up  through  Misiones  and  Paraguay  into  Matto  Grosso.  When 
interrogated  they  all  replied  that  they  Avere  bound  for  a  country 
Avhere  cattle  Avere  cheap  and  there  Avas  land  for  eA'erybody. 

Recently  the  output  for  these  up-country  cattle  Avas  small.  But 
beef  is  the  one  great  staple  of  farm  produce  Avhich  neA'er  fluctuates 
saA'e  in  an  ascending  scale,  and  the  rapid  exhaustion  of  other  sources 
of  export  is  now  setting  up  a  drain  on  these  cheap  and  hitherto 
neglected  reserves.  Animals  suitable  for  the  chilled  and  frozen  meat 
trade  are  too  dear  for  the  extract  of  meat  and  jerked  beef  factories 
to  be  able  to  buy.  This  class  of  rough  stock  can  only  be  found  to-day 
north  of  Buenos  Aires,  Entre  Rios,  and  Santa  Fe  ProA'inces.  As  a 
proof  of  this  fact,  Leibigs  haA'e  recently  shifted  their  main  factory 
from  Uruguay  to  Entre  Rios;  their  farms  noAv  stretch  through 
the  Avhole  of  Corrientes  and  their  latest  enterprise  is  the  purchase 
of  30  square  leagues  of  land  in  the  south  and  120  in  the  north  of 
Paraguay.  Matto  Grosso  is  to-ilay  the  largest  free  grazing  area  open 
to  the  rough-stock  breeder.  It  may  be  compared  to  those  A'ast 
regions  in  Texas,  Kansas,  and  New  Mexico  Avhich  the  American 
coAvboy  formerly  made  famous. 
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Cattle,  thei’efore,  represent  a  fairly  safe  return  on  savanna  lands 
taken  up  in  central  South  America.  Cattle  walk  themselves  to  a 
market,  and  if  Matto  Grosso  beef  is  at  present  inferior,  the  hides  at 
least  are  of  super-excellent  (luality.  Owing  to  the  opening  up  of  the 
hard-wood  business  on  the  Paraguay  and  Parana  rivers,  the  price  of 
beef  in  Paraguay  is  higher  than  it  is  in  the  Argentine  Province  of 
Corrientes. 

TIMBER. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  when  hard  woods  lie  over  30  miles 
from  water  transport,  they  do  not  much  more  than  cover  expenses 
to  work  b}'  cartage.  Nevertheless,  these  hard-wood  foiests  are  of 
great  intrinsic  value  once  a  railroad  cuts  their  zone.  Moreover, 
too  much  stress  has,  in  my  opinion,  always  been  laid  on  the  working 
out  of  the  hard  woods  alone.  There  is  a  very  great  scarcity  of 
building  lumber  for  ordinaiy  dwellings  all  through  the  Kiver  Plate  set¬ 
tled  zone,  pine  lumber  being  largely  imported  from  the  United  States, 
when  at  least  a  half  dozen  varieties  of  excellent  wood  grow  at  hand. 
Small  .sawmill  outfits  for  working  scantling  and  jdanks  should 
(reversing  the  present  process)  be  set  up  in  or  near  the  forest,  instead 
of  the  big  mills  now  established  in  Buenos  Aires  or  Rosario.  As  to 
the  hal'd  wood,  an  unlimited  market  is  always  open  for  good  sleepers, 
the  consumption  in  the  Argentine  Republic  alone  being  alxuit 
.'),()0(),0()()  annually.  The  timber  trade  might  also  be  very  well 
encouraged  between  Paraguay  and  the  ports  of  Patagonia,  which 
are  at  present  free  from  import  dues.  Ilard-wood  posts  and  dro[)- 
pers  for  fencing  purposes  are  at  a  premium  all  down  the  Patagonian 
coa.st,  as  are  scantling  and  planks  to  build  the  numerous  settlements 
now  springing  up  there.  A  small  vessel  loading  hard-wood  and 
lumber  on  tlie  Ihiraguay  River  could  profitably  dispose  of  her  cargo, 
returning  with  coarse  .salt,  which  is  so  common  in  the  Patagonian 
coast  deposits  that  it  is  almost  given  away.  Salt  is  a  ready  article 
of  barter  throughout  Paraguay  and  those  provinces  of  southern 
Brazil  whicli  are  distinguished  by  a  red  volcanic  soil,  in  which  lime 
and  saline  components  are  usually  lacking.  All  cattle  grown  in  the 
north  improve  by  being  given  a  salt  lick,  and  in  certain  parts  salt 
is  indispcn.sable  to  the  breeder  if  he  wishes  a  sati.sfactory  increase  in 
his  herds. 

Other  lines  of  forest al  products  which  could  later  be  investigated 
by  an  expert  are:  (1)  d'lie  making  of  wood  pulp  for  paper  factories. 
(‘2)  the  extract  of  wood  alcohol,  and  (3)  the  trial  of  various  fibrous 
plants  and  creepers  as  possible  substitutes  for  the  jute  so  largely 
employi'd  by  Ibienos  .Vires  in  local  manufactures  of  cheap  sandals 
(alpargatas),  hinding  twine,  and  sac'king. 
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YERBA  MATE. 

The  method  of  working  out  this  article  is  too  well  known  to  need 
description  here.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  its  profits  at  present 
depend  mainly  on  an  effectively  organized  mule  transport,  and  the 
setting  up  of  large  central  stores  whence  all  the  workers’  require¬ 
ments  can  be  directly  supplied  while  in  the  forest.  Fiscal  yerba 
groves  are  rented  from  the  Government  and  very  ruthlessly  han¬ 
dled.  On  private  property  more  careful  pruning  of  the  valuable 
leaves  should  be  insisted  on,  giving  not  only  a  larger  crop,  but 
indefinitely  jirolonging  the  life  of  the  tree.  Some  such  judicious 
modification  of  the  existing  system  is  preferable  to  planting  new 
groves. 

(JOLI) — ALLUVIAL  WASHINGS  IN  RIVER  BEDS. 

Of  late  years  many  companies  have  been  floated  in  Buenos  Aires 
to  dredge  rivers  descending  from  the  Mafto  CJrosso  central  hills. 
They  have  almost  all  been  failures.  Although  gold  undoubtedly 
exists,  the  difficulty  of  importing  and  setting  up  effective  machinery 
in  a  district  where  all  experience  has  yet  to  be  gained,  combined 
with  the  scarcity  of  skilled  labor,  inakes  the  whole  business  very 
risky.  The  safest  process  of  alluvial  mining  here  would  be  to  make 
share  arrangements  with  a  large  number  of  native  prospectors  and 
washers,  running  at  the  same  time  a  general  store  in  some  central 
position  where  they  could  sell  their  earnings  and  refit.  For  if  a 
river  changes  its  course  during  a  flood  (as  often  happens  here)  it  is 
much  easier  to  shift  an  Indian  with  his  tin  washpan  than  to  do  the 
same  with  a  l,()0()-ton  dredge,  however  up  to  date. 

The  best  gold-washing  propositions  in  central  South  America  lie 
on  the  lower  hill  slopes  of  northeastern  Bolivia  and  eastern  Peru, 
where  ancient  morainic  dejiosits,  now  high  and  dry,  can  be  treated 
by  hydiaulic  pipes  playing  on  an  open  face.  The  hills  of  Matto 
Grosso  are  older  in  formation  than  the  Andes  and  much  more  denuded. 
Such  gold  particles  as  they  contained  are  therefore  to-day  widely 
distributed  in  alluvial  plains  or  in  the  water  courses  leading  to  them, 
which  renders  exact  location  and  extraction  much  more  difficult. 
Nevertheless,  the  territory  is  so  large  tliat  a  closer  examination  might 
well  result  in  the  discovery  of  some  very  feasible  workings.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  method  of  grubstaking  prospectors  and  goldwashers  on 
shares,  as  suggested,  is  the  cheapest  method  of  verifying  whether 
paying  deposits  exist. 

UOEONI/.ATlON  AND  TIIF.  GROWING  OF  CROPS. 

Usually,  the  most  profitable  way  of  handling  any  big  land  scheme  is 
to  cut  it  up  ami  gradually  sell  off  portions  of  it  at  advanced 
prices  to  small  independent  .settlers,  taking  care  to  handle  all  the 
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produce  they  grow.  But  this  class  of  colonization  is  ditlicult  to 
attract  without  regular,  cheap,  and  if  possible  quick  transport. 
Therefore  no  flourishing  colony  can  be  profitably  placed  very  far 
from  the  railway.  A  river  service  is  useful  in  handling  large  hulk 
of  produce  when  the  seasons’  crop  can  go  downstream  to  its  market, 
but  the  uncertain  nature  of  rivers  in  these  regions  does  not  serve 
for  the  prompt  delivery  up-river  of  small  parcels,  miscellaneous 
stores,  or  correspondence,  all  of  which  are  equally  important  for 
the  prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  settlers. 

Cleared  forest  land  is  the  richest  for  ])lanting  most  tropical  crops, 
l)ut  where  the  forest  is  thick  it  rarely  jiays  the  labor  of  the  settler 
to  clear  unless  some  return  can  be  gotten  for  the  better  class  of  the 
wood  destroyed.  An  exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  the 
tobacco  cro]),  which  grows  best  on  newly  burnt  soil.  It  follows, 
therefore,  that  the  ])lanting  of  crops  on  a  large  and  systematic  scale 
must,  in  order  to  he  jirofitable,  follow  on  the  working  out  of  the 
forest,  or  else  sjiread  from  the  forest  fringe  inward. 

The  cro])s  which  can  most  profitably  be  grown  in  northern  Para¬ 
guay  and  southern  Matto  (Irosso  are  rice,  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  man- 
dioca  for  flour  and  starch,  fruit  (oranges  and  bananas  for  Buenos 
Aires  market),  besides  beans  and  maize  for  local  consumption.  The 
])resent  state  of  the  coflee  market  makes  this  cro])  undesirable  save 
to  supply  local  neetls.  Cotton  gives  an  exceptionally  long  and 
heavy  staple  in  this  red  soil,  but  the  difficulty  here,  as  in  working 
the  other  crops  mentioned,  lies  in  securing  sufficient  labor  of  the 
right  class.  The  Paraguayan  and  Brazilian  half-breed  is  too  indolent, 
or  to  express  it  differently,  his  wants  are  too  few  to  urge  him  to 
continuous  labor  in  so  bountiful  a  land.  The  few  mestizo  gauchos 
of  the  Matto  (Irosso  plains  live  by  cattle  work.  The  colonizing 
jiroblem,  therefore,  resolves  itself  into  the  importation  of  other  than 
native  labor. 

IMMIGRATION. 

In  looking  for  adequate  labor  to  deal  with  such  a  gigantic  problem 
as  colonization  in  tropic.  mid-America,  one’s  eyes  turn  inevitably  to 
the  overflowing  ])opulations  of  the  Old  World,  and  especially  the  Far 
Fast.  Neither  Paraguay,  the  Argentine  Republic,  nor  Brazil  jilace 
any  restriction  on  the  free  entry  of  .iVsiatics,  be  they  Indian  or  Mongol. 
('hine.se  labor  has  already  been  tried  in  Peru  and  Chile.  The  reason 
that  that  emigration  ceased  in  years  ])ast  to  those  countries  was 
the  scandalous  mismanagement,  both  in  selecting  the  right  class  of 
native  for  the  work  recpiired  (mostly  mining),  and  their  abandon¬ 
ment  to  unscru])ul()us  contractoi-s  after  arrival.  But  the  opening  up 
of  South  America  by  the  Asiatic  should  not  be  long  delayed.  Both 
in  Japan  ami  China  millions  of  frugal  and  hard-working  families  live 
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on  the  hither  vei'ge  of  famine.  Any  drop  lielow  normal  conditions 
eitlier  of  trade  or  climate  brings  severe  privation  to  them  ail,  and  to 
many,  death.  Yet  in  territories  which  we  are  now  discussing  there 
lie  fallow  thousands  of  stiuare  leagues  of  a  soil  so  fertile  that  even 
if  the  cultivator  coidd  not  secure  an  immediate  cash  return,  a  sea¬ 
son’s  work  would  suffice  to  ])lace  him  and  his  family  permanently 
beyond  the  reach  of  hunger  or  cold,  the  want  of  clothing  or  shelter. 

ASIATICS  FOR  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  world  status  of  the  Asiatic  has  much  improved  since  the 
Ku.sso-Jaj>anese  war.  But  even  without  this  moral  su])])ort  the 
])eo])les  of  the  Far  East  need  have  little  fear  as  to  their  reee]dion  in 
South  America.  As  regards  material  help  they  had  best  look  to  none 
save  themselves,  or  those  who  are  directly  interested  in  their  estab¬ 
lishment  there.  But  they  will  find  more  religious  tolerance,  and 
o])])ortunities  for  work,  a  richer  soil  and  more  empty  land  in  central 
South  America  than  in  any  other  region  of  the  habitable  globe.  To 
])o])ulate  is  to  govern.  Where  great  natural  resources  exist  with 
little  or  no  population  the  reins  of  government  are  slack,  and  there¬ 
fore  (say  South  American  officials)  any  class  or  color  of  immigrant  is 
better  than  none.  Even  if  the  immigrant  at  first  does  little  good, 
he  is  not  able  here  to  do  any  harm  to  his  neighbors.  The  country  is 
too  big;  the  fight  against  an  overteeming  climate  and  soil  is  too 
fierce  for  the  colonist  to  spare  much  time  or  energy  outside  his  imme¬ 
diate  scope.  The  immigrant  who  comes  to  settle  in  the  forests  of 
Paraguay  or  on  the  uplands  of  Matto  Gro.sso  may  be  a  Buddhist,  a 
Mormon,  Mohammedan,  Plymouth  Brother,  or  Anarchist.  Xo  one 
knows  and  no  one  cares,  so  long  as  he  bends  his  back  to  the  hoe, 
raises  crops,  and  ])ays  taxes. 

Those  who  object  that  this  tide  of  .^Vsiatic  emigration  will  be  slow 
in  setting  toward  South  America  have  not  studied  the  signs  of  the 
times.  Ten  years  ago  the  immigration  to  the  Argentine  liejiidilic 
was  almost  exclusively  Italian  and  Spanish.  To-day  there  are  col¬ 
onies  of  Ru.ssians  near  Bahia  Blanca;  10, 000  Poles  are  settled  in 
Misiones,  and  7,000  Finns  are  arranging  to  be  their  neighbors.  Bul¬ 
garians,  Croats,  Greeks,  and  Turks  from  Asia  Minor  are  distributed 
in  increasing  streams  by  the  immigration  offices.  The  writer  has 
personally  handleil  humlreds  of  these  folk  on  railroad  work,  and 
found  them  in  the  great  majority  young,  healthy,  and  hard-working 
folk,  both  men  and  women.  From  this  semi-Slav  immigration  to  that 
of  the  Far  East  is  but  a  step.  Japane.se  commercial  and  immigration 
agents  are  already  in  Buenos  Aires  and  Rio.  If  the  first  shipments 
of  Asiatics  to  the  Plate  are  carefidly  handled,  wisely  establisheil,  and 
well  treated  during  their  first  residence  there,  the  thousands  who  await 
their  letters  will  come  of  their  own  accord.  Immigration  may  be 
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compared  to  the  flood  of  a  risiii"  river.  Slowly  it  swells,  until  a  bank 
breaks,  and  in  a  twinkling  great  plains  are  inundated  which  none  had 
expected  to  be  below  water  (or  immigration)  level.  It  is  the  govern¬ 
ments  who  study  these  immigration  levels  and  who  cut  the  ditches  to 
let  the  population  through  who  first  benefit.  The  Japanese  and  Clii- 
nese  are  barred  from  South  Africa,  Australia,  Canada,  Xew  Zealand, 
and  the  Ignited  States  save  in  such  limited  measure  as  their  services 
are  jiressingly  needed.  The  argument  for  expulsion  is  that  their  com- 
jietition  lowers  the  white  man’s  wage  and  their  presence  corrupts  his 
morals.  The  inhabitant  of  these  virgin  central  lands  in  South  America, 
on  the  contrary,  daily  scans  the  hoiizon  for  some  foreigner  who  will 
relieve  him  of  the  burden  of  work,  and  considers  his  morals  a  matter 
of  purely  secondary  importance. 

In  these  days  of  rapid  railroad  construction  and  general  develop¬ 
ment,  the  owner  of  blocks  of  the  world’s  real  estate,  sufliciently  large 
and  fertile  to  support  thousands  who  now  languish  in  want,  can  not 
have  long  to  wait  before  the  human  tide  reaches  him. 

ROI  TE  SURVEYS. 

Some  precise  location  of  the  route  followed  during  exjiloration  is 
necessary — 

(1)  To  extend  the  geographical  knowledge  of  a  rica  and  interesting 
region  whose  details  are  too  scantily  known  at  home. 

(2)  To  enable  a  more  or  less  accurate  estimate  to  be  formed  of  the 
probable  extension  and  cost  of  railroad  construction  in  the  district 
explored. 

(3)  To  check  government  surveys  of  any  property  taken  up. 
I^ocally  trained  surveyors  are  apt  to  trust  wholly  to  compass  work, 
which  is  always  subject  to  varying  degrees  of  inaccuracy. 

'friangulation  can  be  extended  from  a  fixed  base,  say  from  some 
j)art  of  the  nearest  railroad,  or  by  astronomical  observations:  jirefer- 
ably  by  combining  both  methods. 

HOW  TO  HANDLE  LAROE  IH.OPKS  OF  LAND  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

'Phe  ac((uisition  of  large  blocks  of  land  in  a  region  so  intensely  fer¬ 
tile,  with  forests  of  high  intrinsic  worth,  well  watered,  and  situated 
in  a  region  which  private  enterprise  is  striving  to  open  up  by  means 
of  railroads,  and  government  by  telegraph  and  steamer  subsidies,  can 
not  fail  to  be  essentially  sound.  The  present  value  of  these  grounds 
is  nominal— 2  to  o  cents  gold  per  acre  would  buy  them  outright — and 
they  might  even  be  aciiuired  by  solicitation  from  government.  On 
the  whole,  purchase  outright  is  preferable  and  would  jierhaps  be 
cheapiT  in  the  long  run. 
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When  a  big  block  of  land  is  taken  up  the  first  measure  should  be  to 
thoroughly  survey  the  whole  property  in  order  that  not  onh'  its  possi¬ 
bilities  but  also  its  limitations  may  be  grasped  at  the  outset  by  the 
owners,  and  money  and  time  be  not  wasted  in  j)ursuing  false  leads. 
C'attle  should  be  raised  in  fenced  paddocks;  arrangements  maile  for 
exploiting  yerba  groves;  or  if  timber  is  workable,  hard-wood  sleepers 
should  be  cut.  The  property  should  be  exploited  to  cover  initial  and 
working  exj)enses  before  proceeding  with  development.  Beyond  the 
first  installation  no  expense  whatever  should  be  incurred  that  is  not 
covered  by  the  output  of  the  estate.  All  real  advance  in  values  will 
be  due  to  improved  communication.  Railroad  and  steamer  enter- 
jirises  should  therefore  be  approacheil  with  a  view  to  encouraging 
their  advance  in  every  possible  way.  'It  is  the  increment  which 
comes  to  large  outside  holdings  when  a  railroad  line  touches  them  that 
makes  the  fortunes  of  their  owners,  not  the  annual  income  from 
property.  Buenos  Aires  is  developing  an  aristocracy  of  millionaires 
(in  ])ounds  sterling),  who  have  matle  their  money  during  the  last 
twenty  years  by  keeping  in  their  minds  the  above  few  simple  rules. 
Their  motto  has  been, ‘‘Buy  land.  Buy  it  cheap  if  you  can,  but 
always  buy  land.”  And  events  have  proved  that  they  are  right. 
Tlu're  is  no  better  busine.ss  in  South  America — or  anywhere  else,  for 
that  matter — than  buying  really  fertile  land  just  ahead  of  the  railway 
zone  and  marking  time  till  the  rails  come  up.  Meanwhile  encourage- 
nuMit  of  local  trade  should  be  aimed  at  by  constructing  paths,  mend¬ 
ing  j)asses,  and  keeping  open  roads  to  the  administrative  center, 
which  should  be  connected  with  a  large  store.  A  general  store  is  in 
any  case  the  necessaiy  attachment  of  an  up-country  station,  and 
serves  the  useful  purpose  of  ke(‘ping  reiiuisite  material  and  goods 
always  at  hand.  It  substitutes  barter  for  money  wage  in  places  wlu're 
moiK'V  is  often  hard  to  get,  and  often  admits  of  profitable  deals  for  a 
small  amount  of  ready  cash. 

CUYABA  AXI)  BEYOXI). 

1  have  not  yet  touched  on  the  exploration  of  the  region  lying 
beyond  the  first  section  here  proposed,  viz,  from  Paraguay  to  ('uyaba. 
Vet  there  is  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  railways  which  push  their 
w  ay  up  central  South  America  from  the  River  Plate  can  only  halt  on 
t  he  navigable  reaches  of  the  Amazon. 

'Phere  an*  two  Amazon  valleys,  ujijier  and  lower.  The  former  com- 
jiri.ses  the  great  plain  of  the  B<‘ni,  the  rc'gion  through  which  this  river, 
the  Mainore  and  Guapore,  all  aflluents  of  the  great  Madeira,  How  after 
leaving  the  Matto  Gro.sso  and  the  Bolivian  hills.  The  upjier  Amazon 
valley  produces  the  fine.st  red  rubber  grown  in  the  world,  but  tlie  only 
means  of  access  to  it  at  jiresent  lie  by  way  of  tlie  Falls  of  the  Madc'ira. 
.‘boon  miles  uj)  river  from  Para,  where  the  Madeira  descends  700  feet 
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I'roin  tlie  upper  to  the  lower  Amazon  A'alley,  in  series  of  rapids  extend¬ 
ing  over  some  280  miles.  These  reefs  and  cataracts  necessitate  por¬ 
tage  over  an  exceedingly  difliciilt  country,  through  which  all  the  up- 
country  jiroduce  must  pass,  and  a  railroad  now  under  construction  by 
the  Brazilian  Government  will  parallel  the  rapids.  The  exports  from 
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A  most  bewilderiiiK  diversity  of  great  vine-liiuig  trees  in  every  slinde  of  green. 

Ih'ni,  meanwhile,  apart  from  rubber,  are  confined  to  products  of  high 
value  and  little  bulk,  such  as  gold,  sandalwood,  and  ctipaiba  extract, 
and  from  the  Bolivian  hill  slopes,  (a  region  which  has  been  described 
by  Col.  Georue  E.  Chi'kcii  as  “beautiful  as  paradise  and  nearly  as 
dillicult  to  get  to”)  the  coca  leaf,  used  ft)  extract  cocaine. 
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FROM  THE  PLATE  TO  THE  AMAZON. 

Should  further  railroad  extension  be  contemplated  after  ('uyaba 
is  reached,  its  objective  would  undoubtedly  be  this  <j;eo<fraphically 
and  coininercially  strategic  point  the  Madeira  Falls.  The  linking  of 
the  Plate  and  Amazon  basins  by  rail  would  stimulate  an  interchange 
of  produce  and  exert  a  civilizing  elfect  on  the  countries  affected  which 
would  far  outweigh  that  derived  from  the  intercontinental  line  along 
the  bleak  Andean  plateau  such  as  has  been  favorably  rejiorted  upon. 

After  having  gained  practical  knowledge  of  the  country  as  far  north 
as  ('uyaba,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  high  interest  and  ])ossible  jirofit  to 
get  acipiainted  with  this  final  stage,  following  the  Serra  dos  Parecis 
to  the  Madeira.  The  co.st  of  the  total  exploration,  if  conducted  in  a 
competent  manner,  would  be  small  comp'ared  to  the  value  of  knowl¬ 
edge  gained.  The  Amazon,  especially  the  upper  Amazon,  is  the 
largest  and  richest  tropical  jilain  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Explora¬ 
tion  has  established  the  fact  that  the  Amazon  system  alone  contains 
nearly  3(),()00  miles  of  navigable  waterways.  Kafteil,  jioled,  driven 
in  steamer  and  canoe;  toiling  over  rapids,  bumping  into  sunken  reefs 
and  snags,  the  driblets  of  commerce  which  come  down  the  upper 
rivers  bulk  large  when,  like  the  raindrops  on  the  distant  hills,  they 
finally  unite  their  volume.  Will  it  be  a  small  thing,  twenty  years 
hence,  to  have  been  among  the  first  of  those  who  tried  to  bring  the 
rails,  whose  network  covers  the  fertile  Argentine  pampas,  into  touch 
with  that  yet  greater  system  of  moving  highways  which  serves  the 
heart  of  tropical  South  America? 

The  latest  maps  of  Paraguay,  Matto  Grosso,  Bolivia,  and  Amazonia 
can  be  .seen  in  the  map  room  of  the  Koyal  Geograjihical  Society  at  1 
Saville  Row,  London,  W.,  or  they  may  be  obtained  through  ordering 
frt)m  Stanfords,  Long  Acre,  London,  W.  ('.  The  best  general  map 
(folding)  of  South  America  is  that  by  Peter.manx,  published  by 
Julius  Perthes,  Gotha,  also  obtainable  through  Stanfords. 

More  recent  data  has  lately  been  supplied  to  the  Koyal  (ieograjihi- 
cal  Society  by  Major  Fawcett,  R.  E.,  engaged  at  jiresent  on  the  Bo- 
livian-Brazilian  boundary  commis.sion,  concerning  the  Rio  Verde  and 
other  allluents  of  the  Alto  Paraguay.  Those  interested  in  the  region 
will  await  with  much  interest  Major  Fawcett’s  further  reports. 


NOVKMBEH  25,  1909,  was  distiiifiuisluHl  l)y  an  event  of 
singular  interest  in  the  development  of  a  unity  of  senti¬ 
ment  among  the  peoples  of  America.  That  day,  decreed 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  national  festival 
for  the  giving  of  thanks  for  the  benefits  received  during  the  year? 
was  celebrated  as  a  festival  of  the  Western  World  Iw  the  official 
representatives  of  the  nations  of  the  Continent,  and  the  Puritan 
Thanksgiving  Day  became  a  factor  in  the  union  of  the  free  govern¬ 
ments  of  America. 

Prom  the  times  of  the  early  settlers  one  day  in  the  autumn  months 
has  been  specially  designated  as  “one  of  general  thanksgiving  to  be 
appropriately  observed  in  services  of  praise  and  thanksgiving  to 
Almighty  God”  by  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  The  including 
(*f  the  sister  Republics  and  the  celebration  of  a  special  mass  of  solemn 
tbanksgiving  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Patrick  at  Wash¬ 
ington  were  the  features  that  signalized  the  festival  of  the  present 
year. 

Gathered  within  the  church  for  the  festival  solemnity  were  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  members  of  his  Cabinet,  the  min¬ 
isters  and  various  representatives  of  all  the  sister  nations  of  the 
Western  World,  justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
lepresentatives  of  the  local  judiciary  and  District  government, 
Senators  ami  Representatives,  and  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  of  |)rominence  in  the  residential  and  official  life  of  the  nation’s 
capital. 

The  civic  ami  patriotic  significance  attached  to  the  solemnity 
was  shown  by  the  assemblage  and  the  decorations  within  the  nave 
of  the  church.  The  pew  occupied  by  President  Taft,  and  each  pew 
section  reserved  for  representatives  of  the  Pan-American  countries, 
was  designated  by  tiny  flags  and  shields  of  the  respective  countries, 
hhicircling  the  tall  marble  columns,  the  vari-colored  flags  of  twenty 
nations  hung  side  by  side  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  while  large  flags 
of  the  red,  white,  ami  blue,  suspended  across  the  gallery,  were  held  in 
place  by  the  Union  ensign. 

Within  the  sanctuary  to  the  right  of  the  altar  was  his  eminence 
Cardinal  Gibbons,  attendetl,  as  assistant  priest,  by  the  Right  Rev. 
Mgr.  Thomas  J.  Siiaiian,  rector  of  the  Catholic  University  of  America, 
while  Mgr.  Diomede  Falconio,  the  papal  delegate,  on  a  throne  at  the 
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epistle  sitle,  luul,  as  his  attentlinj;  chaplains,  the  Right  Rev.  Mgr. 
Boxaven'ture  C'erretti,  auditor  for  the  papal  delegation,  and  tlie 
Rev.  Dr.  James  Burns,  C.  S.  C.,  rector  of  Holy  Cross  College. 

The  address  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  T.  Russell. 
pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church.  lie  prefaced  his  discourse  by  reailing 
the  President’s  Thanksgiving  Proclamation,  and  what  was  possibly 
the  most  memorable  feature  of  the  solemnity  was  witnessed  at  the 
close  of  his  sermon,  when  all  in  the  vast  assemblage  stood  while 
Doctor  Russell  recited  the  beautiful  and  appropriate  petition 
entitled  the  “Prayer  for  the  Authorities,’’  composed  by  the  Right 
Rev.  Joiix  Carroll,  the  first  bishop  of  Baltimore,  in  the  year  1800. 

FATHER  RUSSELl.’s  ADDRESS. 

Father  Russell  said,  in  part: 

If  it  be  true,  and  it  hardly  can  be  <;ain.'<aid,  that  the  brotherhood  of  man  i.s  most 
congenial  to  republican  institutions,  it  is  no  less  true  that  a  living  realization  of  the 
fatherhood  of  God  is  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  such  a  {'ovemment.  In  every 
other  form  of  fioveniment  the  court  of  the  sovereign  leavens  the  morality  of  the  nation ; 
in  a  rej)ublic  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  every  home  a  court,  and  the  rulers  are  hut 
the  executors  of  the  sovereign  people’s  will. 

May  the  spirit  of  amity  among  the  American  republics,  to  which  your  pre.sence 
here  today  testifies,  knit  together  our  respective  .sovereign  nations  in  peace  and  good 
will.  May  the  foundations  be  duly  laid  and  the  powers  wisely  extended  of  an  inter¬ 
national  supreme  court  of  final  appeal.  While  each  nation  preserves  its  honorable 
customs,  traditions,  and  autonomy,  let  us  be  as  members  of  a  united  family,  ea<  h 
maintaining  his  own  domestic  establishment,  but  acknowledging  and  respecting  the 
ties  of  a  brotherhood  under  our  Father  in  heaven.  In  which  faith,  1  beg  you  all  to 
rise,  and,  for  the  first  time  in  the  hi.story  of  our  Western  World,  unite  in  a  prayer  to 
the  God  of  nations  in  behalf  of  our  respective  countries. 

PRAYER  FOR  PRE.SIDEXT.S, 

We  pray  Thee,  ()  God  of  might,  wisdom,  and  ju.stice,  through  whom  authority  is 
rightly  administered,  laws  are  enacted,  and  judgment  decreed,  assist  with  Thy  holy 
spirit  of  counsel  and  fortitude  the  presidents  of  these  American  republics,  that  their 
administration  may  be  conducted  in  righteou.sne.s.s  and  be  eminently  useful  to  the 
people  over  whom  they  preside,  by  encouraging  due  respect  for  virtue  and  religion,  by 
a  faithful  execution  of  the  laws  in  justice  and  mercy,  and  by  restraining  vice  and 
immorality. 

Let  the  light  of  Thy  divine  wisdom  direct  the  deliberations  of  their  congres.ses,  atid 
shine  forth  in  all  proceedings  and  laws  framed  for  the  rule  and  government  of  their 
resjKxtive  peoples,  so  that  they  may  tend  to  the  j)re.servation  of  international  peace, 
the  promotion  of  international  happiness,  the  increa.se  of  industry,  sobriety,  and  use¬ 
ful  knowledge,  and  may  perpetuate  to  us  all  the  blessings  of  equal  liberty. 

Immediately  after  the  celebration  of  the  mass  of  thanksgiving  at 
St.  Patrick’s  (’hurch.  Father  Russell  entertained  at  luncheon,  in 
the  rectory  of  the  church,  the  diplomats  and  other  public  men  who 
attended  the  services.  Cardinal  Gibboxs,  Secretary  of  State  Kxox, 
and  Ambassatlor  Nabuco  respt)ntled  to  toasts. 


V 


THE  REV.  DR.  WILLIAM  T.  RUSSELL, 
I’astorof  yt.  I’rttrU'k's  Cliurch,  Wasliiugton,  1>.  (;. 
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i 

Sccrelurv  of  State  Kxox  sujijjested  that  the  Pan- American  day  of  i 

thanksoivimt  he  made  an  annual  event.  He  saiil: 

My  Fkiexds:  Oii  such  an  occasion  as  this,  when  the  coiiiitrios  of  Latin  America  j 

join  with  tlieir  fellow-Ainericans  of  the  United  States  in  offering  devout  thanks  to  the 
Giver  of  all  "ood  for  llis  manifold  mercies  and  blessings,  it  is  fitting  that  I  speak  to 
you  as  friends. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  see  representatives  of  all  the  western  lands,  from  the  far  ' 

north  to  the  farthest  south  of  the  New  World,  united  here,  as  we  were  united  an  hour  i 

ago  in  common  devotion,  to  testify  the  aspiration  we  all  share  toward  the  intimate  3 

association  of  all  our  peoples,  whether  it  be  our  purpose  to  manifest  thankfulness  for  j 

the  divine  mercies  vouclnsafed  to  us,  or  to  bear  witness  to  our  mutual  conviction  that  in  I 


INTERIOR  OF  ST.  PATRICK’S  CHURCH,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  SHOWING  THE  MAIN 

ALTAR. 


the  paths  of  rectitude  and  trustful  confidence  our  countries  may  advance  to  even 
higher  levels  of  welfare  and  beneficial  association. 

It  is  especially  jileasing  to  see  that  the  gotid  old  custom  of  a  national  thanksgiving, 
born  of  the  spirit  which  strengthened  the  jiioneers  of  settlement  in  the  northern  wilds 
and  enabled  them  to  endure  and  overcome  the  vicissitudes  that  surrounded  their 
efforts  to  e.stablish  a  Commonwealth  founded  on  freedom  of  conscience  and  security 
of  individual  rights  is  not  regarded  by  our  Latin  brethren  as  an  exclusive  heritage  of 
Saxon  America,  but  is  to  be  deemed  a  custom  and  jirivilege,  if  not,  indeed,  a  high 
moral  duty,  to  be  shared  by  all  jieople  of  this  continent  who,  like  ourselv'es,  have 
jiasseil  through  the  sore  trials  that  attend  the  founding  of  new  communities  in  a  new 
land. 

However  diverse  our  physical  environments  may  have  been,  however  great  the  con¬ 
trast  between  the  natural  obstacles  to  be  surmounted,  whether  amid  the  snows  and 
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l)iiio  forostsof  the  North,  or  iii  the  sierras  of  the  Ecjuator,  and  the  pampas  of  the  South, 
the  aim  of  our  respective  enterprises  has  been  the  same— to  brin"  forth,  in  the  undy¬ 
ing  words  of  l.incoln,  on  this  continent,  new  nations,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi¬ 
cated  to  the  i)roposition  that  all  men  are  created  equal. 

As  the  precepts  of  our  fathers  and  the  achievements  of  Washington  were  followed 
and  emulated  by  the  people  and  the  liberators  of  I.atin  America,  so  also  may  the  exam¬ 
ple  our  fathers  set,  of  ascribing  praise  and  grateful  thanks  to  the  Divine  Power  by 
whose  infinite  grace  the  inestimable  boon  of  inde})endence  was  won,  be  followed  by 
our  Latin  fellow-workers  in  the  same  holy  cause. 

It  would  be,  indeed,  a  notable  outcome  of  the  celebration,  in  which  we  of  all  Amer¬ 
ica  have  this  day  joined,  were  an  annual  day  of  thanksgiving  and  itrayer  adopted  to 
be  observed  throughout  the  whole  vast  extent  of  the  American  Hemisphere  .«o  that, 
with  one  accord,  as  if  of  one  speech  and  one  blood,  our  peojdes,  however  separated  in 
race  and  traditions,  .should  make  evident  that  spirit  of  oneness  in  a  common  aim 
which  is  the  truest  mi.ssion  of  the  Pan-American  communities. 

^Ir.  JoAQriM  XAurco,  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  expressed  the  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Pan-American  diplomatic  corps  in  heing  the  <ruests  of 
Doctor  Russkll  and  enjoying  the  presence  of  Cardinal  Ginnoxs  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  He  referred  to  the  steadily  strengthening 
bonds  of  sympathy  which  unite  the  American  Kejnihlics,  and  sug¬ 
gested  that  this  oneness  of  sympathies  and  national  ideals  was  in 
itself  a  notable  cause  of  thanksgiving. 

The  American  Society  in  London  evolved  a  happy  itlea  when  it 
had  ])resent  at  its  annual  Thanksgiving  dinner  the  representatives  in 
London  of  all  the  American  countries.  These  included  United  States 
Ambassador  ItEii)  and  Tjonl  Strathcoxa,  High  Commissioner  for 
('anada,  and  there  were  present  also  the  Mexican,  Cuban,  and  Bra¬ 
zilian  Ministers,  while  intermingled  with  them  were  numerous  repre¬ 
sentative  Englishmen. 


RECEPTION  OF  SEJ^OR 
JOUBERT  AS  MINISTER  OF 
THE  DOMINICAN  REPUB- 

T  *  *  *  *  *  ^ 

0  0  0  0  0  0 

SEXOK  Don  Emilio  ('.  Joubeht,  Envoy  Extraonlinarv  and 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  the  Dominican  Kepublic  to  the 
Ihiited  States,  was  formally  receivetl  in  his  capacity  as  such 
hy  President  Taft  on  November  ‘iO,  1909.  On  presentin': 
his  credentials  Senor  JoruEUT  sjioke  as  follows: 

Mr.  Puesidk.nt:  The  I’re.-iident  of  the  Itoininieaii  Hej)iiblie,  (lesiroii.^  of  further 
stren}ithenin<r  the  frieiulshi])  and  <;ood  relations  {‘xistiii}:  between  my  country  and  the 
great  American  Ue[)tiblic,  has  decided  to  l)e  rej)resented  before  your  (lovernmeut  liy 
an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  I’lenii)otentiary.  When  such  an  important 
mi.^sion  was  intrusted  to  me,  I  was  especially  re'juested  to  expre.ss  the  sincere  and 
fervent  wishes  of  the  Dominican  people  and  (iovernment  for  the  increased  j>rosperity 
and  welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America  under  your  wise  administration. 

I  have  the  high  honor  of  placing  in  your  hands  my  credentials,  and  on  this  occasion 
it  is  most  j)leasant  to  me  to  offer  you  the-  as.surance  that  my  best  efforts  in  the  discharge 
of  my  duties  .shall  be  devoted  to  further  strengthening  the  bonds  that  happily  unite 
our  two  countries,  and  to  this  end  J  count  tipon  th(‘  good  will  that  on  a  former  ot  casion 
you  hav((  shown  me. 

I  avail  mj'self  ot  this  oj)j)ortunity,  -Mr.  President,  to  lender  you  the  testimony  of 
my  resp(‘ct  and  best  wishes  for  ytur  ]>ersonal  welfare. 

The  rej)!}'  of  Pre.shltMit  Taft  was  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mimstek:  I  am  glad  to  welcome  you  back  to  Washington  and  to  receive  from 
your  hand  the  evidence!  of  the  higher  distinction  which  your  (iovernment  has  c<in- 
ferred  uj)on  you  in  the  quality  of  its  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plcnijio- 
tentiary  to  the  I'nited  State's. 

My  knowh'dge*  of  the  e-arnest  enele'aveers  which,  eluring  your  former  mission  to  this 
country,  yem  put  forth  to  ])romote  a  goexl  unele*rstanding  be*twe*en  llm  Unite‘d  Slates 
and  the  Dominie-an  Keqmblie-,  tee  idaes-  on  an  emeiuring  basis  the  friendly  redations 
be-twe-em  them,  and  to  elevelop  a  mutually  aelvanlage-ous  inte‘rce)urs(‘,  leave's  no  room 
to  eloubt  that  tbe'  goeiel  inte'iitions  to  whie-h  you  have'  give-n  e'Xi>re'ssion  will  be-  e'arricd 
out  in  a  manner  salisfae-tory  alike  to  your  own  (iove'rnnu'nt  anel  to  this.  For  the-ir 
be'nefie'ial  fulfillme'iit  it  will  be' a  jele-asure'  em  the!  part  of  myse'lf  and  the:  eefliere'rs  of  this 
(love'rnnu'nt  to  give!  you  our  Imarty  e'esiperalion. 

For  yemr  pe'rsemal  gesKl  wi.diew  I  thank  yem,  anel  I  ask  you  to  be'  thee  me'diutn  eif 
e'emveying  to  the  Pre'siele'nt  of  the  Dominican  Re'ptiblic,  in  my  name'  anel  for  the 
(love!n»ment  anel  jW'eejde  e)f  the  Unite'el  States,  e  eerelial  wishe-s  feer  his  welfare!  anel  for 
the  jerewjKirity,  imaes',  and  hap]>ine!ss  of  the  Deiininie'an  pe'eeple'. 
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SENOR  DON  EMILIO  C.  JOUBERT, 

iivoy  KxlrHorilitmry  ami  MiiiisU-r  rioiitiKili'iitiary  of  tin*  Dominican  R»>;aililic 
in  tlic  rnilcil  States. 


NOTABLE  ADDRESSES 
AT  NEW  ORLEANS  BY 
THE  MINISTERS  OF  GUA¬ 
TEMALA  AND  PANAMA 


OXE  of  tlio  most  important  interior  journeys  ever  made  l>y 
tlie  President  of  the  I’nited  States  was  that  from  St.  Louis 
to  New  Orleans  down  the  Mississippi  River  in  the  last 
week  of  October.  The  excursion,  which  included  not  only 
the  President  and  his  immediate  party  hut  .several  cabinet  oflicers 
and  forei<;n  diplomats,  25  governors  of  different  States,  12.')  Senators 
and  Congressmen,  and  business  organizations  from  St.  Louis,  Kansivs 
City,  and  Chicago,  was  carried  upon  14  large  river  steamers  and 
occupied  five  days,  traveling  from  Monday  afternoon,  October  25,  to 
Saturday  noon,  October  30.  Upon  the  arrival  of  the  expedition  at 
New  Orleans,  where  a  magnificent  recejition  wsus  arranged,  the  J.<akes 
to  the  Gulf  Deep  Waterways  (’onvention  was  held,  addressed  by  the 
President  and  many  other  notable  men.  One  .session  was  .set  aside 
for  speeches  by  foreign  representatives,  but  only  two  were  pre.sent, 
Dr.  Lris  Toi.eik)  IIerrautk,  Minister  of  Guatemala,  and  Mr.  C.  C. 
Arosemexa,  Minister  of  Panama.  What  they  had  to  .say  created 
such  a  jirofound  impression  that  extracts  are  given  below. 

.\I>I)KKSS  OK  THK  MIN'ISTEK  FROM  OCATEMAI.A. 

-Mr.  Chairman'  ani»  (Jentleme.n'  ok  the  Convention:  I  deem  it,  a  great  honor,  a 
privilege,  to  have  had  the  oiiportunity  of  making  the  journey  down  the  Mi.s.'<i.ssij)pi 
Kiv(‘r  and  now  to  jiartieiiiate  in  this  important  convention.  Hoth  for  the  (iovern- 
ment  of  tiuateniala  and  for  myself  as  its  Minister  to  tlu^  I'nited  States  I  exjire.ss  my 
Jirofound  thanks  for  the  invitation  extendecl  ami  for  the  hosjiitality  tendered  by  the 
Husiness  Men’s  League  of  St.  Louis  and  the  Lakes  to  th(!  (Julf  I leeji  Waterway  As.so- 
eiation. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the  ojiening  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the 
imjirovement  of  the  ehanmd  of  the  Mi.ssissijijii  River  and  its  tributaries,  such  as  the 
(Ihio  and  Mi.-.souri,  jiroviding  a  direct  and  eheaj)  route  of  waterway  tr.uisjiortation  to 
atid  from  theCulf  of  .Mexieri  and  the  very  heart  of  your  Western  States,  will  inaugurate 
a  new«-ra  of  eommeree,  inat«-rial  develojunent,  and  general  advanemnent  for  all  Central 
America  and  for  its  commercial  and  friendly  relations  with  the  United  Stales. 

*  *  *  it  *  *  * 


Corresjiondingly  all  the  countries  on  the  (iiilf  of  .Mexico  and  the  Caribbean  .Sea  will 
feel  the  new  imjietiis  given  to  commerce,  but  my  country,  (iuatemala,  the  most 
northern  of  the  Central  .\nn‘rican  llejiublics  and  your  m-arestmdghbor. south  of  .Mexico, 
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ha.-:  special  concern  in  this  situation  and  will  be  the  most  directly  benefited  by  its 
develoi)ment.  The  new  Interoceanic  Railroad  reaching  across  Guatemala  and  con¬ 
necting  its  capital,  Guatemala  City,  with  the  Caribbean,  and  the  splendid  steamship 
facilities  provided  by  the  United  Fruit  Company,  place  not  only  our  capital  but  our 
whole  western  and  interior  sections  within  four  days’  journey  of  this  great  and  pros- 
j)erous  port  of  Xew  Orleans. 

You  will  ap))reciate  what  these  new  railways  and  steamship  facilities  mean  to  Now 
Orleans  when  I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  whereas  ten  years  ago  nearly  all 
our  foreign  trade  with  the  United  States  was  conducted  by  way  of  San  Francisco, 
to-day  over  one-half,  with  all  the  increa.se,  is  done  through  New  Orleans, 

The  passing  inspection  of  the  cities  which  it  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  visit 
duringthis  tripdown  the  Mississippi,  and  their  advancement  in  commerce  and  manu- 
far  turing,  make  it  clear  in  my  mind  that  these  cities  are,  at  no  distant  date,  to  enjoy 
the  principal  percentage  of  our  foreign  trade,  both  in  exports  and  imports.  It  will 
interi'st  you  to  know  that  Guatemala  can  purchase  from  your  markets  all  the  articles 
which  to-day  it  imports  frfim  Europe;  and  in  exchange*  we  can  sell  you  our  many 
natural  products,  all  of  which  you  will  want  in  increasing  quantities,  such  as  coffee, 
bananas,  sugar,  tobacco,  rubber,  hides,  wool,  dye  woods,  and  a  great  variety  of  ma¬ 
hogany,  ebony,  and  other  useful  and  valuable  hard  woods. 

*****  * 

The  Chief  Executive  of  Guatemala,  President  Estrada  Cabrera,  is  not  only  an 
ardent  admir«*r  of  your  great  nation  and  its  institutions,  but  a  real  friend  of  its  people. 
On  many  occa.sions  he  has  given  ample  proof  of  this  sentiment,  and  at  this  time  he 
has  shown  a  practical  interest  which  I  assure  you  is  both  sincere  and  earnest. 
******* 

ADDRE.S.S  OF  THE  MI.MSTER  FRO.M  PANAMA. 

Mr.  Chair.man  and  GENTm;MEN  of  the  Deep  Waterways  Commission;  While 
at  St.  Louis,  and  just  before  starting  on  the  very  interesting  and  instructive  trip 
down  the  Mlssitisippi  River  as  a  guest  of  the  Uommission,  your  distinguished  Presi¬ 
dent  informed  me  that  I  was  expected  to  make  a  few  remarks  at  this  convention,  and 
upon  my  inquiring  the  subject  to  which  I  should  confine  my  remarks  he  said  to  me: 
“Mr.  Minister,  take  a  map  of  the  United  States  and  look  at  the  territory  comprised 
between  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Great  Lakes.  ( Ibserve  the  course  of  the  Missi.ssippi 
River,  and  join  all  this  to  the  Panama  Canal.’’  Gentlemen,  if  I  had  been  allowed 
to  select  a  subject  I  hardly  think  I  could  have  chosen  a  theme  with  such  splendid 
possibilities. 

Both  history  and  destiny  have  linked  our  resjiectivc  countries  and  projects  for 
deep  waterway  navigation  with  bond.s  which  have  held  us  together  in  the  past  and 
will,  in  the  future,  add  more  and  stronger  ties  toward  the  mutual  understanding  and 
cordial  relations  b(*tween  our  respective  peoples. 

******* 

The  Panama  Canal,  gentlemen,  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  eminent  position 
which  this  nation  has  obtained  as  a  world  power  and  is  a  defensive  measure  of  incal¬ 
culable  value  in  the  .strategic  defense,  not  only  of  your  institutions  but  of  the  prin¬ 
ciples  involved  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  .so  essential  to  the  future  of  the  American 
Continent.  *  *  *  Blind  must  be  he  who  can  not  see  that  the  combined  effect 
of  these  two  motives  will  make  the  canal  a  gateway  of  commerce  and  peace  open 
to  all  the  nations  of  the  world.  *  *  *  Peace  and  the  development  of  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  nations  is,  gentlemen,  the  mi.ssion  of  the  Panama  Canal,  and 
no  more  fitting  sequel  to  this  far-reaching  event  and  monument  of  American  brains 
and  enterprise  can  be  found  than  a  waterway  which  will  effectively  open  up  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  of  its  important  tributaries  to  the  markets  of  the  world, 
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and  f.«jK‘cially  thoso  of  I'eiitral  and  South  Ainorica  and  the  < )rient,  tho  coininercial 
hones  of  eontention  between  tlie  ^reat  ijroducin*;  centers  of  the  universe. 

The  valley  of  the  Mississippi  is  blessed  with  the  richest  of  soil  and  is  studded  w'th 
citie.s  and  towns  in  which  the  spirit  of  activity,  enterprise,  and  j)ro>;re.ss  is  the  doini-  ^ 

mint  factor.  *  *  *  The  placing  of  this  valley  in  a  position  to  compete  favorably 
with  the  inon;  experienced  markets  of  Europe  is  a  necessity  which  sooner  or  later 
must  be  given  a  solution,  and  once  this  rich  valley  and  the  products  of  its  factories 
find  an  outlet  to  the  sea  the  commercial  suiinunacy  of  this  country  will  be  a  cpiestion  ; 

of  grave  moment  to  the  statisticians  of  the  Old  World,  for  it  will  not  only  jilace  your  i! 

liroducers  in  a  most  advantageous  position  to  compete  with  the  great  commercial  iJ 

nations,  but  will  place  you  nearer  by  many  hundreds  of  miles  to  the  countries  which  | 


will  tak(“  your  products  and  in  exchange  send  their  jiroducts  to  your  waiting  market! 


I  also  have  the  honor  to  convey  President  Obai.dia's  best  wLshes  and  fervmit  hojie 
that  suece.ss  may  crown  an  undertaking  of  such  tnMi.scendental  po.ssibilities. 


LATIN  AMERICAN  CON¬ 
GRESSES  AND  EXPOSI¬ 
TIONS  IN  1910  V 


Apart  from  the  Inteniiitional  Conference  of  American  States 
which  is  to  liold  its  fourth  meet in<j  in  Buenos  Aires  duihi" 
1910,  and  the  Argentine  Expositions,  of  which  notices  liave 
been  ])id)lislied  heretofore,  the  year  is  to  be  signalized  l)v 
numerous  congresses  and  expositions  in  various  other  j)arts  of  Latin 
America. 

SEVENTEENTH  INTERNATIONAL  CONGRESS  OF  AMERICANISTS. 

At  the  sixteenth  session  of  tlie  International  Congress  of  Ameri¬ 
canists  which  was  held  in  Vienna,  Sejit ember,  lOOS,  it  was  resolved 
to  liold  the  next  session  of  the  Congress  in  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires, 
1909,  and  to  appoint  Di-.Fkaxcisco  P.  Moreno,  Prof.  Juan  B.Ambro- 
SETTi,  and  Prof.  Robert  Leiimann-Xitsciie,  of  the  Argentine  Re¬ 
public,  to  organize  the  seventeentli  session.  In  accordance  with  this 
resolution  the  Government  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  by  decree  of 
July  8,  commissioned  the  above-named  persons  to  start  the  neces¬ 
sary  ])reliminarv  ])roceedings  toward  the  said  organization,  etc. 

In  the  Vienna  session  it  was  likewise  resolveil  that  two  sessions 
should  be  held  in  the  same  year,  as  in  1910  both  cities,  Buenos  Aires 
and  ^lexico,  would  hold  celebration  festivities  to  commemorate  the 
centenary  of  the  independence  of  the  Argentine  and  Mexican  Repub¬ 
lics;  and,  furthermore,  that  it  shoidd  be  called  the  “Centenary  Con¬ 
gress,”  in  honor  of  both  Repxd)lics. 

The  Buenos  Aires  se.ssion  in  ^lay  once  ended,  that  to  be  held  in  the 
city  of  Mexico  is  to  follow  in  the  month  of  September,  the  organizing 
commission  for  which  has  already  been  named. 

By  the  statutes,  apjxroved  of  in  the  Paris  meeting,  1900,  it  is  the 
end  and  aim  of  the  International  Congress  of  Americanists  to  stiuly 
liistorically  and  scientifically  the  Americas  and  their  inhabitants. 
The  particular  work  to  be  carried  out  by  this  Congress  will  treat  of: 

(a)  The  indigenous  rac(*s  ()f  America,  their  origin,  geographical 
distribution,  history,  manners,  customs,  and  apparel. 

(h)  The  indigenous  monuments  and  arclueology  of  .\merica. 

(c)  The  history  of  the  discovery  and  Eurojiean  occupation  of  the 
New  World. 
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Ill  accordance  with  the  usafjc  as  estalilishcd  in  the  jirevious  meet¬ 
ings  of  this  (\)n"ress,  the  recognized  laiifruafres  are  Entrlish,  Frencli, 
German,  Italian,  Portuguese,  and  Spanish. 

All  work  presented  maybe  either  oral  or  written, but  delivery  must 
not  exceed  twenty  minutes  in  time;  exceptions  to  this  rule  may  he 
allowed  when  the  matter  to  he  treated  of  hajipens  to  be  of  first-rate 
importance.  In  discussions  the  time  allowed  to  each  speaker  must 
not  exceed  five  minutes. 

All  the  papers  presented  will  he  published,  after  ajiproval  by  the 
publication  committee,  together  with  the  other  acts  of  the  ('oiifiress. 

All  members  of  the  Congress  are  requested  to  inform  the  general 
secretary,  at  the  earliest  possible  date,  as  to  the  subject  matter  of 
their  jiapers,  with  special  mention  if  thet'  will  require  cameia  illus¬ 
trations. 

Each  ])aper  included  in  the  programme  must  he  accompanied  by 
a  short  notice  prepared  by  the  author  and  shoidd  he  sent  in 
before  March  1,  1910,  with  the  object  of  its  being  included  in  the 
bulletin  publications  of  the  Congress,  said  summary  not  to  exceed 
1,000  words. 

All  notices  of  motion  to  be  jiresented  to  the  Congress,  to  lie  accejited, 
must  be  formulated  in  writing  on  or  before  March  1,  1910,  with  a 
statement  of  the  arguments  on  which  .said  motion  is  based. 

All  communications  should  be  addre.ssed  to  the  general  s('cretary, 
Dr,  Leilmaxx-Xitsuhi:,  calle  Viamonte  4.‘10,  Buenos  Aires. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPOSITION  OF  FINE  ARTS  AT  SANTIAGO  DE 

CHILE. 

A  presidential  decree  has  jnit  the  government  ajiproval  ujion  the 
holding  of  an  International  Exjiosition  of  Fine  Arts  in  wSantiago  de 
Chile  to  be  held  in  celebration  of  the  centennial  of  national  inde¬ 
pendence. 

As  outlined  in  the  oflicially  promulgated  jirogramme,  the  purposes 
and  organization  are  as  follows: 

An  International  Exposition  of  Fine  Arts  and  of  Arts  applied  to 
Industry  will  be  opened  September  18,  1910,  in  Santiago,  Chile,  in 
celebration  of  the  first  centennial  of  the  national  independence. 

The  exposition  will  be  held  in  the  Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  which  will 
be  inaugurated  on  the  same  date. 

The  exposition  will  include  four  sections:  (a)  International,  (6) 
national,  (c,)  national  retrospective  art,  and  (d)  art  applied  to  industry. 

All  work  relative  to  the  preparation,  organization,  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  exposition  will  be  intrusted  to  a  committee  on  fine  arts, 
which  is  authorized  to  invite,  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of 
Chile,  the  artists  or  artistic  organizations  of  all  countries,  either 
directly  or  through  the  intermediary  of  the  diplomatic  or  consular 
agents  or  persons  specially  designated. 
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The  diplomatic  and  consular  aj'cnts  will  be  obliged  to  ijive  all 
the  information  wbicb  may  be  recpiested  from  them  in  rejjard  to  the 
exposition. 

The  works  of  the  artists  must  be  in  the  bands  of  the  delegates  of 
the  committee  on  line  arts  before  May  1,  1910,  in  tbe  city  and  place 
designated  by  them. 

Tbe  committee  can  designate  one  or  several  s])ecial  delegates,  who 
will  take  charge  of  tbe  forwarding  of  tbe  works,  iirojiaganda,  and  other 
details  of  tbe  preparation  of  the  ex])osition. 

Tbe  committee  can  appoint  a  jury  to  ])ass  on  the  admission  of  the 
works  under  conditions  sjiecified  by  itself. 

Tbe  invited  artists  will  be  exemjit  from  tbe  payment  of  freight, 
insurance,  customs  duties,  and  all  other  exjienses  Avitb  tbe  exception 
of  those  for  ])acking. 

Tbe  works  will  be  grouped  by  nationality,  but  if  tbe  number  of 
works  ])resented  by  tbe  artists  of  one  nation  is  not  sufficient  to  form 
a  section,  they  may  be  arranged  with  those  of  other  countries  coming 
under  tbe  same  conditions  to  form  a  special  section. 

'Pbe  Government,  at  tbe  suggestion  of  tbe  committee,  will  purchase 
tbe  Avorks  Avbicb  it  may  deem  suitable  for  tbe  National  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts. 

A  sum  of  ]()(),()()()  francs  (.?2(),()()())  has  been  set  aside  for  tbe  pur- 
cba.se  of  Avorks  for  tbe  Museum  of  Fine  Arts.  To  this  sum  Avill  be 
added  tbe  money  taken  in  from  admission  fees  to  tbe  exposition  and 
from  tbe  fetes  Avbicb  Avill  be  gh^en  Avitbin  tbe  building  and  also  10 
per  cent  of  tbe  price  obtained  for  a  Avork  of  art  sold  to  jiriA’ate  indi- 
Auduals.  Tbe  committee  Avill  striA'e  to  obtain  for  tbe  same  object 
gifts  and  sub.scriptions  from  ])ublic  and  private  institutions.  Tbe 
sums  collected  for  this  ])urpose  Avill  be  deposited  to  a  sjiecial  account 
in  tbe  fiscal  treasury  of  Santiago. 

'file  committee  of  line  arts  Avill  establish  a  bureau  intrusted  Avitb 
tbe  sale  to  jirivate  indiAuduals  of  tbe  AA'orks  exposed,  said  bureau  to 
conform  to  tbe  instructions  of  tbe  interested  artists.  Tbe  jmrebasers 
of  art  works,  Avbetber  pri\uite  indiA'iduals  or  tbe  Government,  Avill 
be  obliged  to  pay  tbe  customs  duties  corresponding  to  tbe  Avork 
purcba.sed. 

Works  of  art  sent  to  tbe  exposition  Avbicb  are  not  purchased  by 
tbe  committee  or  by  private  indiA'iduals  Avill  be  reshipped  to  tbe 
oAvners  in  tbe  last  tAvo  Aveeks  of  January,  1911. 

December  31,  1910,  is  tbe  date  fixed  for  tbe  closing  of  the  exposition. 

Tbe  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction,  after  consultation  Avitb  tbe 
General  Bureau  of  Accounts,  Avill  establish  a  special  ruling  in  regard 
to  tbe  form  in  Avbicb  drafts  and  money  coiiA^ersions  must  be  made 
out,  in  accordance  to  tbe  jiroAusions  of  tbe  financial  biAA's  in  force  in 
regard  to  tbe  coiiAH'rsion  of  fiscal  funds. 
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FINK  ARTS  EXHIBITION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

Coincidt'iitly  with  tho  liohlinii  of  an  international  exposition  eover- 
infi  transport  facilities,  a>;rieultural  and  ineehanical  appliances  and 
inedieiiK'  and  hyjriene  in  honor  of  the  Ar>;entine  centenary  in  1910,  an 
exhibit  of  line  arts  will  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires. 

It  is  the  intention  to  inauf^urate  this  exhibition  on  the  2r)th  of  May 
and  to  keep  it  open  until  the  doth  of  Se|)teinl)er,  1910,  hut  the  date  of 
elosinj;  may  he  postjxnied  by  the  executive  committee,  in  which  case 
these {jeneral  conditions  will  still  remain  in  force.  In  case  it  mijilit  be¬ 
come  necessary  to  jnit  off  the  ojieninj;  of  the  exhihiiion  for  a  few  days, 
owing  to  delay  in  finishing  up  the  buildings,  due  notice  to  that  elfect 
will  he  given. 

The  executive  committee  are  inviting  all  the  principal  foreign  gov¬ 
ernments  to  take  an  ollicial  jiart  in  the  e.xhihition. 

Kach  nation  is  invited  to  decorate  its  gallery  at  its  own  cost  in  order 
to  afford  a  distinctive  note  in  the  general  scheme,  and  any  country  not 
doing  so  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the  committee,  have  its  works 
distributed  over  the  general  international  galleries. 

The  best  known  foreign  and  national  artists  will  he  invited  to  take 
])art  in  this  exhibition  without  their  works  having  to  be  submitted  to 
the  approval  of  the  selection  committee,  but  the  number  of  works  so 
accepted  will  be  governed  by  the  space  available.  The  issuing  of  these 
invitations  will  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  selection  committees  of 
each  country. 

The  executive  committee  will  pay  all  cost  of  unpacking  the  works 
delivered  to  them  and  will  again  repack  them  and  also  ]>ay  all  return 
exjienses  by  rail  and  sea  and  insurances  at  the  termination  of  the  ex¬ 
hibition.  For  works  sold  in  the  e.xhihition  or  which  may  be  reijuired 
to  be  sent  to  any  other  address  than  that  from  which  they  were  dis¬ 
patched,  the  return  freights  and  other  expenses  will  be  for  account 
of  the  exhibitor. 

The  e.xecutive  will  procure  free  entry  at  the  custom-house  for 
all  works  coming  to  the  exhibition,  but  in  case  of  these  being  sold  in 
the  country  the  corresponding  duties  must  be  ])aid  by  the  exhibitors. 

The  following  awards,  should  the  executive  committee  judge  it  to 
be  advisable,  will  be  made  in  each  section:  (Irand  jirize,  gold  medal, 
silver  medal,  brass  medal,  and  honorable  mention. 

All  works  must  be  inscribed  during  the  month  of  February,  in 
duplicate,  on  the  form  issued  by  the  commissary -general.  No  modi¬ 
fication  will  be  jH'rmitted  once  the  forms  are  returned  without  the 
approval  of  this  oflicial. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  until  further  notice  as 
follows:  “El  Sehor  Comisario  (leneral,  Exposicion  Internacional de 
Arte  del  Centenario,CangalloS27,  Buenos  Aires,  liepublica  Argentina.’’ 

When  the  exhibition  buildings  are  sufficiently  advanced  notifica¬ 
tion  of  the  change  of  address  will  be  duly  given. 
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HAVANA  FOOD  EXHIBIT. 

In  IlaviiUii  (luriujr  the  last  luoiith  of  1909  and  the  opcnin*;  months 
of  1910  it  is  purposed  to  hold  a  lirst  annual  exhibit  of  food  jirodncts, 
for  which  floor  sjiace  in  the  beantifnl  new  Produce  Exchanjje  Building 
is  obtainable  by  intending  exhibitors. 

The  secretary  of  the  coininittee  which  has  the  exhibit  in  charge  has 
just  returned  from  the  States  and  reports  that  the  support  and  at¬ 
tendance  of  a  large  number  of  the  imjiortant  ])roducers  has  been 
promised,  so  that  a  creditable  and  comprehensive  exhibit  is  assured. 

Suggestions  from  similar  fairs  in  other  countries  have  been  adopted 
and  Indian  tepees,  hohios,  reproductions  of  Spanish  architecture, 
miniature  chocolate  mills,  shredding  machinery,  small  fruit  orchards, 
and  the  like  will  helj)  to  make  the  show  an  attractive  one. 

The  Lonja  Building  will  be  an  excellent  place  for  the  exhibit,  as  it 
is  commodious  and  well  equijiped.  In  the  jiatio,  which  will  be  dec¬ 
orated  as  a  palm  garden,  a  band  will  play  on  the  moda  afternoons  and 
evenings  and  moving  pictures  will  be  shown  in  the  evening. 

The  services  of  a  competent  custom-house  broker  have  been  se¬ 
cured  to  facilitate  the  clearance  through  the  custom-house  of  all 
products  intended  for  this  exhibit  at  fixed  minimum  rates,  and  ar¬ 
rangements  have  been  made  with  a  bonding  comjiany  to  take  care  of 
such  machinery,  exhibits,  or  other  apparatus  as  are  intended  to  be 
returned  to  the  United  States,  without  forfeiting  the  duty  ajiplying 
in  such  imjiortations. 

Applications  for  space  and  further  particulars  should  be  made  to 
the  following  address:  “Treasurer  of  the  Asociacion  de  Concursos. 
Apartado  ()2r),  Havana,  Cuba.” 
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For  some  time  ))rior  to  its  organization  the  formation  of  a  nni- 
versity  elub  in  the  city  of  Mexieo  had  l)een  considered  by  a 
group  of  college  men  resident  in  that  capital:  hut  it  was  not 
until  August,  190o,  that  systematic  efforts  were  made  with 
that  end  in  view.  Several  meetings  were  held,  at  which  time  com¬ 
mittees  on  organization  and  admissions  were  appointed  to  study  the 
matter  and  to  render  a  report  as  soon'  as  ])racticahle.  This  report 
was  to  the  effect  that  althougfi  tfie  number  of  college  men  resident 


THK  CUnmoCSK  OF  THE  U.MVERSITY  CU'B  OK  ME.XKTO. 

Tile  liiiildiiif'  is  situiited  on  one  of  the  prominent  avenues  of  the  City  of  Mexieo.  It  is  luxuriously 
furnished,  and  the  annual  twills  given  hy  the  club  are  attended  by  the  elite  of  the  city. 


in  the  cit}’  of  Mexico  was  small,  still  this  number,  taken  as  a  nucleus 
for  resident  memhershij),  together  with  the  university  men  living  out¬ 
side  of  the  city  and  in  other  States  of  the  liepublic,  as  nonresitlents, 
would  make  possible  the  inauguration  of  a  university  club  in  the  city 
of  Mexico. 

Acting  on  this  report,  it  was  decided  to  organize  legally  such  a 
club,  and  this  was  accompli.shed  Fehruary  20,  lOOfi,  with  a  roll  of  60 
resident  and  20  nonresiilent  members. 
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UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  MEXICO. 
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At  this  time  an  opjiort unity  was  presented  to  acquire  the  lease  of  the 
present  cluhhouse  from  another  club  which  had  just  disbanded,  and 
while  the  buildiii"  was  larger  than  was  needed,  still  the  expectations 
of  the  organizers  in  closing  for  this  lease  were  fully  justified,  as  the 
club  with  these  facilities  at  once  took  the  place  in  club  life  and  social 
circles  which  a  university  club  attains  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
its  membershij)  increased  rapidly  and  constantly,  being  at  the  jiresent 
time  (October  dl,  1909)  composed  of  209  members,  of  which  117 
are  resilient,  89  nonresident,  and  3  honorary  members. 

The  initiation  fee  for  resident  members  is  SlOO  and  dues  .800  jier 
annum;  for  nonresidents  the  initiation  fee  is  .?o0  and  dues  $30.  The 


THK  PATIO  OR  GARDEN  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY  CLUB  OF  MEXICO. 

This  beuutiful  spot  affords  the  members  of  the  club,  their  families,  and  frieuds  a  means  of 
rest  and  recreation  away  from  the  dust  and  noi.se  of  the  street. 


club  membership  represents  the  best-known  universities  and  colleges 
in  the  United  States,  Mexico,  and  Europe.  The  honorary  members 
are  Gen.  Poritrio  Diaz,  President  of  the  Republic  of  Mexico;  the 
American  Ambassador,  and  the  lion.  Eliiiu  Root. 

The  clubhouse,  which  is  located  on  one  of  the  most  prominent 
avenues  of  the  city  of  Mexico,  covers  a  surface  of  1 ,000  square  meters, 
with  a  frontage  of  100  meters  on  two  streets.  The  interior  of  the 
house  in  comfort  and  apjiointments  ranks  with  the  best  clubs,  and 
its  beautiful  and  extensive  garden,  characteristic  of  Mexican  life, 
makes  this  edifice  one  of  tlie  landmarks  of  the  city. 
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T1k‘  finances  of  the  club  are  in  most  excellent  condition,  there 
being  a  considerable  surplus  of  income  over  expenditure,  (’onstant 
improvement  and  enlargement  of  the  building,  rendered  necessary 
by  the  regularly  increasing  membership,  as  well  as  by  the  number  of 
retpie.sts  from  members  for  living  rooms  in  the  clubhouse,  insure  a 
continued  prosperity,  and  the  certainty  that  the  club  will,  within  a 
short  time,  own  the  jiresent  building  or  erect  its  own  structure.  The 
value  of  the  house  now  occupied,  according  to  the  board  of  asses.sors, 
is  .?2o(),0()0.  Some  10  members  are  at  present  living  in  the  club¬ 
house,  and  arrangements  are  now  being  made  to  provide  accommo¬ 
dations  for  30. 

On  the  last  Friday  of  each  month  the  club  holds  its  regular  “at 
home,”  when  the  jirivileges  of  the  club  are  extended  to  the  ladies  of 
the  immediate  families  of  the  members  and  to  their  friends.  A 
special  tlinner  is  served  on  these  occasions,  after  which  informal 
dancing,  bridge,  and  other  means  of  entertainment  are  provided. 
These  “at  homes”  are  considered  as  among  the  most  exclusive  func¬ 
tions  in  the  city  of  Mexico.  On  the  first  of  each  year  the  club  holds 
its  annual  ball,  when  the  list  of  its  guests  includes  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  the  most  select  circle  of  Mexican 
and  foreign  residents. 

The  j)residents  of  the  club  have  been:  Mr.  Harold  Walker 
(Amherst),  January,  1906,  to  August,  1900;  Mr.  ('.  F.  P.arraga 
(Columbia),  August,  1906,  to  August  1907 ;  Mr.  II.  P.  Lewis  (Purdue), 
August,  1907,  to  August,  190S;  Mr.  F.  M.  de  Rivas,  August,  1908, 
to  August,  1909. 

The  ofhcers  of  the  club  for  the  current  fi.scal  year  are:  Mr.  F.  M. 
UE  Rivas  (St.  Edmunds,  London),  president;  Mr.  George  W. 
('ooK  (Syracu.se),  vice-president;  Mr.  J.  L.  Pease  (Denver)  treasurer; 
Mr.  A.  L.  VAX  Antwerp  (Williams),  secretary. 
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Ox  ^[oiiday,  December  (>,  at  the  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Southern  Commercial  Congress,  held  in  the  New  Willard 
Hotel.  Washington.  District  of  Columbia,  the  Director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  the  American  Republics,  in 
response  to  the  special  invitation  of  the  committee,  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  in  which  his  keynote  was  ”  Get  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal." 
Following  brief  remarks  by  Hon.  Ciiaklks  Xagkl,  Secretai’y  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Labor;  Hon.  J.  ^I.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  War;  ^Ir. 
John  M.  Parkkh,  President  of  the  Southern  Commercial  Congress; 
and  ^Ir.  G.  Grosvenou  Dawe,  Managing  Director  of  the  Congress. 
Director  Barrett  spoke  in  part  as  follows; 

It  is  of  the  liifrliest  ini|)ortance,  not  only  to  the  South  but  to  the  whole  country, 
that  we  should  he>;iu  to  ;:et  ready  for  the  I'aiiaina  ('anal.  We  are  now  actually 
confronted  with  a  st'rhtus  dan>:er  to  our  connnerce  .and  our  i)resti}:e  abroad, 
namely,  that  we  shall  coiniilete  the  canal  only  to  find  that  other  countries  will 
Wiin  fireater  ]iractical  heiietits  from  it  th.an  will  the  I'nited  States. 

The  one  jireat  tiling:,  therefore,  that  our  |)eoiile  and  our  ('ouKress  now  should 
do  is  to  study  .and  set  in  motion  such  .activities  and  policies  .as  will  place  the 
entire  land  in  readiness  to  en.joy.  and  protit  from,  the  new  roiites  and  facilities 
providiHl  liy  tlie  canal.  It  will  l)e  almost  (aamiiial  lack  of  foresifiht  to  spend 
.'S4ltU,P(Mi.(i(i(t  difitiiii};  this  waterw.ay  and  tlien  awaken  at  its  completion  to  lind 
that  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  utilize  fully  its  much-discaissed  advauta^res. 

There  art'  tweuty-(tne  Slates  of  the  l’nion  Itonhaanf;  on  the  hifrh  stais  and  li.av- 
in>;  ports  from  winch  veswls  ou^rlit  to  steam  throufrh  the  I’anama  (’anal,  and 
yet  hardly  one  of  tlnan  re.alizi's  the  oiiportunities  wldcli  the  <'an:il  offers,  witli 
its  completion  only  live  years  distant.  There  should  l)e  startinl  a  slopin  "(Jet 
re.-idy  for  tlie  canal."  which  w<ud<l  lu'  lie.ard  iill  iilou>;  tlie  (Julf,  Atlantic,  and 
I’acilic  coasts,  and  inaimurate  a  national  movement  to  prepare  for  it  in  a  way 
th.it  will  Ik'  effective  and  practical.  Kvewy  city  and  commercial  <-enter  having 
iiny  int»‘rest  in  foreimi  comnuTce  should  acipiaint  itsidf  with  actual  trade  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  jiarts  of  tlie  world  to  1m*  readied  liy  tlie  canal. 

Every  swtion  of  tlie  cotmtry.  I'spwially  the  South  and  (’entral  West,  should 
familiarizt*  itself,  for  instance,  witli  tin*  irreat  West  or  Pacilic  coasts  of  South 
and  ('entral  America  and  tin*  possible  wants  and  resources  tliereof.  (Amdi- 
tions  of  (h'lnaud  and  supply,  capacity  to  sell  wliat  is  desired  or  purchast*  what 
is  for  sale,  starlinj'  of  new  industries,  cons<>rvation  of  resources,  improvenu'iit 
of  coast  liarlMirs  and  interior  wali'rways,  hetteruM'ut  of  steamshii>  facilities,  the 
si'iidiiif;  of  (lualilied  aficnts  aliroad,  study  of  tin*  Spauisli  laniiuafie.  travel  amoiif' 
tliese  lieretofori*  ilistant  Iml  future*  close  neiiihliors.  and  accpiaintance  with 
tlit*ir  siM-ial  and  racial  cliaracl«*ristics.  all  liave*  a  din'ct  and  important  hearing 
on  ">;e*ttini:  ready  for  tin*  canal." 

Tin*  Sonllit*rn  Slat(*s  aluiltin>:  on  tiu*  (Julf  and  .Vtlantic  coasts  and  the  first  tier 
of  States  back  of  them,  and  the  Central  Western  Stalt*s  have  a  ^rreat  and  rich 
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comnioroial  ftpl'ortniuty  hoforo  tliom  in  Latin  Ainnrica.  Without  onlarfting 
npon  tiu*  vast  east  coast  of  South  America,  whicli  inciiules  the  mighty  areas 
of  Venezuela,  Hrazii,  I’ruguay,  1‘araguay,  ami  tiie  Argentine  I{einil)lic,  witli 
;in  annual  foreign  trade  vahuHl  .at  $l,(HH»,(KHi,(KK».  let  us  be.ar  in  mind  tiiat  there 
riaiches  diri“ctiy  south  from  I’.inama  to  Patagonia  a  Pacilic  coast  line  of  .5,01X» 
miies,  in  the  very  infancy  of  its  development,  hlesstal  with  a  marveions  variety 
of  resourc(“s  and  clim.ate,  and  one  winch,  though  comparatively  isolated,  is 
already  conducting  a  foreign  trade  valued  .at  !i;.'>(Ki,(M)0,(MM(  per  annum.  In  other 
words,  the  five  liepuhlics  of  Uolomhla,  Ecu.ador,  I*eru,  Bolivia,  and  Chile,  prac¬ 
tically  debouching  on  the  Pacitic,  bought  and  sold  in  one  year  proiiucts  equal  in 
value  to  two-thirds  of  the  entire  cost  of  the  canal.  If  a  trade  of  such  volume 
can  be  m.aintained  without  the  canal,  it  is  dillicult  to  pnnlict  safely  its  valu.a- 
tion  a  few  years  after  tiie  canal  is  completed. 

Northwest  from  Panama  is  tiu*  P.-icitic  coast  iine  of  Central  Americ.a  and 
Me.vico,  with  a  reach  of  nearly  B.lKKl  miles<'  which  will  be  lait  into  dirwt  and 
intimate  toiich  with  the  South  when  the  canai  is  opened.  This  co.-ist  line  from 
Pan.-ima  to  San  Diego  now  carries  on  a  foreign  trade  valued  at  appro.ximately 
.$l(Nl,(MH»,00d.  It  is  hard  to  i)rophesy  what  tot.al  this  wili  become  a  few  ye.ars 
after  the  isthmian  waterway  is  done. 

Spe.iking  of  aii  Latin  America  and  what  it  offers  to  tiie  South  and  Central 
West.  I  would  have  every  chamber  of  commerce  or  board  of  trade  from  the 
Roanoke  to  the  Rio  (Jrande  and  from  the  Potomac  to  the  Platte  organize  coni- 
mitttH'S  or  subordinate  cinbs  to  awaken  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
Latin  America,  to  its  history  and  deveiopment,  its  commerce  and  industries,  its 
IKMijile,  institutions,  and  government,  and  then  to  study  methods  of  bniiding  up 
exchange  of  trade  with  all  parts  of  our  sister  Republics  and  of  taking  advantage 
in  a  practicai  way  of  the  great  canai.  I  wish  we  could  start  a  Pan-American 
League,  with  branches  in  every  important  city  and  town  of  tiie  South  and  West 
supportiMl  by  the  best  citizens  of  each  community.  Hood  results  would  surely 
follow  both  for  our  trade  and  for  our  influence.  Such  a  movement — a  tangi¬ 
ble  evidence  to  ali  I.atin  America  of  our  growing  interest  in  our  sister  Re¬ 
publics — wouid  accomplisb  wonderful  results  In  removing  any  distrust  and  sus- 
jiicion  which  is  often  describiHl  as  existing  among  the  masses  of  people  from 
Mexico  and  Cuba  south  to  the  Argentine  Republic  and  ('bile. 

If  now  we  can  actually  start  a  bona  fide  Pan-American  movement  In  the  South 
and  iKijiularize  the  cry  “(Jet  ready  for  the  Panama  Canal,"  we  will  astonish 
ourselves  and  the  world  with  the  good  accomplished,  and  develop  a  nnanimity 
of  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  suitable  celebration  in  lOl.o  wbich  will  appropriately 
make  the  o|Kmiug  of  the  canal  a  far-reaching  and  historical  national  and  inter¬ 
national  event. 


™  mr  A  'I”' 

O  vJ  JlJ  %J  JZf  A  "“  Jl*A  I\  X  X  Hf  Aa  %J^  x 

rOM^sTTI  A  I?  l?FPni?T<N 

X*  vX  JL^  tiL  X\  XV  X-^  X  \J  X\  X  vX  % 


Jtf ports  rcrfivfd  to  Xovemhrr  dO,  1909. 


Title. 


Dale  of 
report. 


.\iitlior. 


.\R<iKNTIXK  UEPlIiUC. 

Copy  of  yearbook  of  eity  of  Buenos  .Vires  for  190.k . 

Copies  of  supplement  No.  4  of  the  Bulletin  of  Finanee, 
for  .VuRUst,  liKiy,  and  of  No.  5,  for  September,  1909. 

Organization  of  Chilled  .Meat  Shipping  Co . 

Prosperity  of  Bueno.s  .Vires  Oreat  Southern  Ilailway  . . . 

Tr.vde  notes.— Population  of  .Vrgentine  Kepublie, 
t), 710, 000  on  October  1, 1909.  Statistics  show  immi¬ 
gration  gain  to  that  date  same  as  for  1908,  or  approxi¬ 
mately  250, (XX).  -Vrgentine  Kepublie  expected  to 
celebrate  first  centenary  on  May  25,  1910,  with 
7,(KX),(XX)  people.  I’.se  of  automatic  couplers  now 
obligatory  on  all  rolling  stor'k  in  the  Rt  public.  .Vr¬ 
gentine  Senate  has  authorized  the  (iovernment  to 
carry  out  surveys  for  new  railway  line  to  start  at 
Alpaslnche,  on  Chumbicha-Tinogasta  Line  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Northern  Ky.,  pa.s,sing  through  Helen,  Ilualfin, 
l.os  Posuelos,  Santa  Maria,  and  Cafayete  to  Tala 
Pampa,  on  Central  Northern  Uy.  The  Covemment 
also  authorized  to  spend  $5,400l(XX)  on  a  railway  line 
from  .Vlgarrobal,  on  the  Argentine  del  Norte  Line, 
from  Serrezuela  and  San  Juna  to  the  city  of  Mendoza, 
with  branch  line  to  Nivadavia  to  connect  with 
Transandine  Ry.  Union  Telephone  Co.  of  Buenos 
.Vires  to  build  telephone  line  from  that  city  to  its 
leading  seaside  resort.  Mar  del  Plata,  government 
to  contract  with  Transandine  Railway  Co.  for  a  line 
from  Uspallata  to  (lalingaeta.  Province  of  San  Juna: 
(iovernment  to  subscribe  J2,(XX),(XX)  .Vrgentine  gold 
($1,9:10,(XX)  U.  S.  currency).  1(11  steamers  of  ;i!X),17(l 
tons  and  15  sailing  ves.sels  of  18,(11(1  tons  arrived  at 
port  of  Buenos  .Vires  in  September,  19(X):  14  nations 
were  represented,  but  not  the  United  States,  only  1 
vessel  flying  the  Stars  and  Stripes  having  come  to 
Buenos  Aires  in  first  nine  months  of  1909,  exclusive 
of  government  ve.ssels.  October  1,  liX)9,  President  of 
.Vrgentine  Republic  authorized  Rosario  Port  ('o.  to 
issue  further  bonds  to  value  of  $.5(r2,.547.09  Argentine 
gold  (S484, 157.95  U.  S.  currency),  in  order  to  proceed 
with  construction  of  extensions  to  port  works  of  city 
of  Rosario.  Formation  of  French  company  with 
capital  equal  to  S20,(X)0,(XX)  U.  S.  currency,'  under 
auspices  of  F'rench  Railway  in  the  Province  of  Santa 
Fe,  for  construction  of  important  railway  lines  in  the 
.Vrgentine  Republic.  Exports  of  varioi'is  articles  for 
period  of  1909  as  compared  with  1908,  with  list  of 
same.  Avenues  to  be  made  in  Buenos  .Vires.  Na¬ 
tional  Museum  of  Fine  .Vrts  to  be  moved  to  the  large 
Pabellon  Argenlino.  First  section  of  electric  tram¬ 
ways  of  Tuctimen  inaugurated  Octolier  1,  ISXX). 

HRAZIL. 

Braziu.an  notes. — Port  of  Rio  Orande  do  Sul.  .Vgri- 
cultural  inspectors.  (loyazR.R.  Dry  farmingand 
irrigation. 

Pastoral  industries  in  Brazil . 

Expositions  in  Bnizil . 

Madeira-Mamore  R.  R . 


Sept.  18  R.  M.  Bartleman,  Consul-Ceneral, 
Buenos  .Vires. 


Sept.  17  Do. 

Sept.  22  Do. 

Oct.  8  Do. 

..do .  Do. 


Sept.  23  i  J.  J.  Slechta,  Deputy  Consul-Deneral, 
Rio  de  Janeiro. 


...do . I  Do. 

Sept.  30  Do. 

...do . 1  Do. 
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Reports  received  to  Xorember  20.  1909 — Contiiuicd. 


Title. 


Date  of 
report . 


Author. 


( titt.K. 


Bids  for  new  dry  (lock  at  Taloahtiano .  .Sept,  l.s  .\lfred  .\.  Winslow,  {'on.sul-tieneral, 

Valparaiso. 

Trade  and  industrial  notes.— Pawnshops  in  Chile  ]  .Sept.  24  ■  Do. 
under  special  retaliations  of  the  ( Jeneral  ( iovernment ,  i 
enforced  by  local  atithorities.  .Vrran|;ettients  altotit  : 
completed  for  openinR  of  a  stronR  French  bankinR  i 
liouse  in  Valparaiso.  Foreittn  debt  of  Chile  is  ' 

S99,220.ti.'iti.30  U.  S.  gold,  and  the  internal  debt  is 
$15,797..V)4.70,  making  a  total  government  debt  of 
$115.01s.Ull.08,  or  a  jter  capita  debt  of  $3.i.4().  .\c- 
cording  to  data  just  itublished  by  the  Inspector-  i 
(ieneral  of  Instniction  of  Chile,  there  was  a  record 
made  of  ^..^tNicarthquakes  in  Chile  from  1810  to  19l).‘), 
inclusive,  and  1,888  during  the  years  IttOti,  1907,  and  | 

1908.  Two  Ixtring  outfits  for  irrigation  purposes 
ordered  from  the  I'nited  States,  and  the  C.overnment  I 
of  Chile  has  several  engineering  corps  in  the  fields  ! 
studying  different  methods  and  systems.  Report  of 
government  commission  which  prosiiected  for  coal  1 
near  Concepcion  and  Talcahuano  states  there  are  , 

more  than  80.n(K),n00  cubic  meters  of  .soft  coal  within  j 
an  area  of  80.000  square  meters,  or  at)out  30.7  square  I 
miles.  The  vein  in  places  is  3..S  meters. orabout  II. .5  !  ' 

feet,  thick,  and  the  coal  is  said  to  lie  of  a  fair  qualit.v.  i 

Statisticscovering  live  stock,  hides,  etc.,  in  Chile. .... .  Sept.  .30  \  Do. 

COLOMBIA.  j 

Short  postage  and  fault. V  addre.sses  on  corre.spondence  Oct.  9  C.  C.  Eljerhardt.  Consul,  Barranquilla. 
of  .\merican  exporters.  ! 


HONDURAS. 


Mexican  trade  in  Central  .Vmerica . 

Mining  progre.ss  in  Honduras . 

Trade  reports.— Development  of  large  tract  of  ma-  ' 
hogany  territory  by  Honduras  Rubier  Co.  ceded 
them  by  Honduranean  Government. 

Two  new  light-hou.ses  for  Honduras . 

N'otes  from  Honduras. — .\pproval  of  contract  by  I 
the  National  Congress  for  Imilding  a  sea  wall  in  the 
Bay  of  Omoa,  Department  of  Cortez,  Omoa  to  lie  I 
made  a  port  of  entry;  also,  approval  of  contract  with  j 
same  party  to  constnict  a  standard-gauge  railroacl  I 
from  Omoa  into  the  interior.  Ice  plant  for  San  , 
I’edro  Sula.  Cattle  raising  near  Tegucigalpa. 

Cattle  raising  in  Honduras . 

Bells  in  Honduras . 

MEXICO. 


.Sept.  29  j  .Samuel  McClintock,  Consul,  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

...do .  Do. 

Oct.  (1  ‘  Drew  Idnard,  Consul,  Ceiha. 

Oct.  10  i  Samuel  McClintock,  Consul,  Teguci¬ 
galpa. 

Oct.  13  Do. 


do .  Do. 

(lo .  Do 


Timlior  and  lands  in  State  of  Sinaloa . 

Opportunities  for  .\merican  dentists  in  Sinaloa . 

Gasolene  motor  cars . 

The  Isthmus  of  Tehuantefiec . 

IvO.ss  sustained  Is-cause  of  cold  weather  and  frost . 

Mexican  onyx . 

Honey  and  lieeswax  in  Matamoros . 

.Mining  and  agricultural  conditions  in  Mexico . 

Irrigation  works  on  Nazas  River 
Finaneial  growth  of  State  of  Chihuahua 
ExR-nsion  of  street  railway  in  Ciudad  Juarez 
The  Hydro-Electric  Light  and  Power  Co 

Trade  conditions  in  the  consular  district  of  Nogales _ 

Coal  in  Mexico . 

Immigrants  for  Mexico . 

Granting  of  franchise  for  construction  of  a  .strerd  rail¬ 
way  in  Nogales. 

Trade  opportunity  and  agricultural  development . 


Oct.  3  II.  I’.  Collin,  Consul,  .Mazatlan. 

Oct.  4  Do. 

Oct.  7  ;  I/Oiiis  Hostetter,  Con.sul,  Hermosillo. 
Oct.  8  ;  C.  L.  Livingston,  Con.sul,  Salina  Cruz. 
Oct.  9i  .VrnoldShanklin,  Consul-General,  Mex- 
!  ico  City. 

Oct.  11  I  Geo.  B.  .Schmucker, Consul,  Ensenada, 
L.  C. 

C.  .\.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 

L.  J.  Kenna,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 

Fns'inan,  Consul,  Durango. 

L.  J.  Kenna,  Consul,  Chihuahua. 

Do. 

C.  M.  Freeman,  Consul,  Durango. 

A.  V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogah's. 

L.  T.  Ellsworth,  Coitsul,  Ciudad  Jua¬ 
rez. 

Do. 

V.  Dye,  Consul,  Nogales. 

Oct.  27  I  C.  .\.  Miller,  Consul,  Matamoros. 


Oct.  12 
Oct.  1.5 
. .  .do . 


Oct.  23 

.  ..do . 

.do. 


.  ..do . 

Oct.  24 


Oct.  25 
Oct.  2() 


SALVADOR. 

Imports  for  1908 . . 

Exports  from  January  lo  June.  1909 


Oct.  (I  .\.  H.  Frazier,  Consul-tieneral,  San  Sal¬ 
vador. 

Oct.  11  Do. 


SUBJECT  MATTER  OF  CONSULAR  REPORTS, 
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Reportx  received  to  November  20,  1909 — Continued. 


Title. 


Date  of 
report. 


Author. 


URUGUAY. 

New  rpEulations  Kovomlng  the  port  of  Montevideo. . . . 

Submarine  sounding  signals . 

Decrease  of  German-South  American  commerce  in  1908. 

VENEZUELA. 

Tensile  and  resistance  strength  of  Roman  cement  man¬ 
ufactured  in  the  national  cement  factory  at  Caracas. 

Suggestions  as  to  invoicing  dry  goods  for  Venezuela. . . 

Cacao  of  Venezuela . 

Transit  tax  on  foreign  products  passing  through  Ven¬ 
ezuela. 

Classification  of  natural  mosses,  dry  and  painted,  lor 
customs  purposes. 

Requirements  for  fully  empowered  resident  representa¬ 
tives  for  foreign  corporations. 

Exports  of  coffee,  cacao,  and  hides  to  Europe  and  the 
I  nited  States  for  first  nine  months  of  1909. 

Harbor  dues,  loading  and  unloading  charges  at  La 
Guaira. 

Duty  on  articles  for  disinfection,  rat  traps,  poisons,  etc., 
restored. 

Classification  of  various  articles  for  customs  purposes . . 

Tariff  classification  of  fluxiste . 

Tariff  classification  of  chloro  naphtholeum . 

Tariff  ciassifleation  of  various  chemicals . I 
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Sept.  14 
Sept.  18 
Sept.  27 


Sept.  27 


F.  W.  Coding,  Consul,  Montevideo. 
Do. 

Do. 


I.  A.  Manning,  Consul,  La  Guaira. 


j...do. 

1  Do. 

Sept. 

i) 

!  Do. 

Oct. 

2 

1  Do. 

Oct. 

3 

i  Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

Oct. 

11 

Do. 

Oct. 

12 

Do. 

Oct. 

14 

Do. 

Oct. 

19 

Do. 

Oct. 

21 

n.  R.  W 

...do. 

Do. 

...do. 

Do. 

WOOL  SHIPMENTS,  1908  9. 

At  the  close  of  the  season  on  September  ;i(),  tlie  shipments  «>f 
Argentine  wool  for  19l)S-9  were  reported  as  449,372  bales.  These 
ligures  constitute  the  largest  total  since  1902-3  when  479,244  bales 
were  sent  abroad.  .As  (•omj)ared  with  the  ])receding  year  a  gain  of 
65,000  bales  is  to  be  noteil. 

France  continues  as  the  chief  receiver  of  Argentine  wools  with 
185,127  bales,  followed  by  Germanr,  100,659;  Belgium,-  48,698; 
United  Kingdom,  58,607;  United  States,  45,21 7,  and  other  countries, 
1 1 ,064. 


PROPOSED  MONETARY  REFORM. 

It  has  been  ])rt)posed  by  Senor  Don  Kufi.no  V.vkkl.v,  ex-Minister 
of  Finance  of  the  Argentine  Ke])ublic,  that  one  of  the  features  of  the 
approaching  celebration  of  the  national  centennial  should  be  an 
^dteration  in  the  existing  monetary  .system  of  the  country. 

The  change  is  designed  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  keeping  dual  ac¬ 
counts  in  gold  and  paper  dollai-s  by  creating  a  new  monetary  unit  as 
the  Jiiedium  of  exchange  which  would  do  away  with  the  troublesome 
••aiculations  rendered  necessary  by  the  ])resent  exchange  value  of 
the  ])aper  dollar  forty-foni'  Imndredth  parts  of  the  gold  dollar. 

I  Km 


ARGENTINK  KEPUBLIC'. 


HOT 


DIRECT  CABLE  TO  EUROPE. 

On  SepteniluM-  25,  1901),  the  Ar<ieiitine  Con<j;ie.ss  a|)])iove<l  the  fol¬ 
lowing  contract,  which  has  hccn  <hily  projiiulgatcd  hy  the  President: 

Auticlk  I.  The  ad  referendaiii  contract  celebrat(*d  between  the  Federal  Exectitive 
and  John  Oldham,  in  repre.'fentation  of  The  Weatern  Telefiraph  Company,  for  the 
constniction  and  exploitation  of  a  direct  cable  between  the  Argentine  Republic  and 
the  European  t'ontinent,  i.a  hereby  ilpproved.  The  approved  contract  <loea  not  refer 
in  any  of  its  clauaea  to  commuidcation.s  by  wireleaa  telegraphy. 

Aht.  2.  All  the  prolita,  advantagea  and  j)rivileges  accorded  to  the  enterpruae,  aa  well 
a«  the  liinitation.s  iinpo.aed  on  the  .\rgentine  Ooverninent,  concerning  the  making  of 
new  contract.s  in  .'iuch  form  aa  it  may  deem  t>eat.  are  r(*strici«*d  to  the  term  of  twenty- 
five  years. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  THE  EXPLOITATION  OF  COAL  AND  OIL. 

The  richness  of  the  Argentine  Keptihlic  in  coal  mines  and  petroleum 
deposits  has  long  been  known,  hut  uj)  to  the  ])resent  time  these  foun¬ 
tains  of  public  wealth  have  ])ractically  lain  dormant.  Recently  con¬ 
siderable  activity  has  been  manifested  in  the  exploitation  of  petroleum 
tleposits  in  Coinodoro  Rivadivia,  and  it  is  to  he  hoped  that  this 
awakening  will  lead  to  a  more  general  aiul  widely  diffused  develo]> 
inent  of  the  coal  and  ])etroleum  of  tlu‘  Republic. 

The  Argentine  Republic  imports  annually  about  SS,()00,U00  worth 
of  coal,  $1 ,50(),0()()  of  ])etroleum,  and  !?50(),()00  of  naphtha.  That 
these  products  exist  in  large  and  paying  (|uantities  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  at  Mendoza,  Neuquen,  and  Rivadivia,  has  been  fully 
established.  The  San  dulian  coal,  which  has  tin*  peculiarity  of  burn¬ 
ing  without  producing  smoke,  might  become  a  fuel  of  inestimable 
value  for  maritime  use  in  case  of  war,  and  the  Mendoza,  San  Juan, 
Nempien,  Salta  and  Juyjuy  coal  would  find  great  favor  and  an  active 
demand  as  fuel  for  railroads  and  industrial  com])anies. 

SANITARY  WORKS  IN  PARANA. 

On  St*ptemher  Hi.  1!)()9,  the  (lovernment  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
approved  the  contract  made  hy  the  legislature'  of  the  Province  of 
F^ntre  Rios  for  the  con.struction  of  sanitary  works  in  the  city  e»f 
Parana  in  said  ITovince*. 

CONNECTION  WITH  THE  PARAGUAY  CENTRAL  RAILWAY. 

President  Aecokt.v  has  pronudgated  a  law,  passe'd  hy  ('ongress  on 
S<'j)temh<‘r  IJ,  1 !)()!),  a|)proving  the  ad  referendum  contract  made 
with  the  North-Kast  Argentine  Railway  Company  for  connecting  its 
railway  with  the  Paraguay  ('e'litral,  hy  means  of  ferryboats  and  other 
necessary  appliances.  Tlu*  President  is  auth«»rized  to  spend 
$2,1()7,20()  gold  in  cash,  or  the  equivalent  in  national  securities,  in 
<-arrving  out  the  provisions  of  the  contract  n'ferred  to. 
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IMPROVEMENT  OF  EQUINE  STOCK. 

During  the  hist  ten  years  there  has  been  a  large  importation  of 
line  horses  for  breeding  purposes  into  the  Argentine  Republic,  the 
census  showing  that  there  are  now  in  the  country  40,075  stallions, 
mares,  and  horses  of  pure  blood,  and  1,405,899  of  mixed  blood.  The 
pure  breeds  consist  principally  of  Percherons,  Clydesdales,  Hackneys, 
Normans,  and  Arabs,  with  a  considerable  number  of  Suffolks,  Mor¬ 
gans,  Shetlands,  and  other  breeds.  Statistics  show  that  the  pure 
and  mixed  horses  of  the  Argentine  Republic  now  form  about  half  the 
total  number  of  horses  of  the  Republic,  and  that  the  proportion  of 
native  horses,  in  comparison  with  those  of  pure  and  mixed  breeds,  is 
constantly  decreasing,  the  stock  raisers  throughout  the  country 
being  fully  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  improving  and  developing 
the  native  breeds  bi'  mi.xing  them  with  fine  native  or  imported  horses. 

The  importation  of  fine  horses  for  breeding  purposes  has  notably 
improved  the  native  horses  of  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  has 
created  a  superior  grade  of  mixed  horses  peculiarly  fitted  to  the  needs 
of  the  country,  and  endowed  with  great  endurance,  elegance,  and 
strength.  The  Provinces  of  Buenos  Aires,  Santa  Fe,  Entre  Rios, 
Corrientes,  Cordoba,  and  San  Luis  have  given  special  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  breed  of  horses  on  the  farms,  plantations, 
and  vast  stock  ranges,  and  the  initiative  of  these  Provinces  in  their 
efforts  to  improve  the  equine  race  of  the  Republic  has  been  followed 
by  the  other  political  divisions  of  the  country,  until  at  the  present 
time  the  laudable  example  of  the  Provinces  mentioned,  has  extended 
to  every  portion  of  the  stock-raising  districts  of  the  nation,  and  a 
general  improvement  in  this  line  of  industry  has  resulted. 

PRODUCTION  OF  CORN. 

With  the  exception  of  wheat,  com  is  the  cereal  most  largely  culti¬ 
vated  in  the  Argentine  Republic,  the  area  under  cultivation  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  3,000,000  hectares,  half  of  which  is  in  the  Province  of 
Buenos  Aires,  one  fourth  in  Santa  Fe,  and  considerable  areas  in  the 
other  Provinces  and  Territories.  The  yield  varies  greatly  according 
to  location,  fertility  of  soil,  rainfall,  and  atmospheric  conditions,  a 
fair  yield  being  about  2,000  kilograms,  and  a  good  one,  from  3,000 
to  4,000  kilograms  per  hectare.  . 

In  1906  the  Argentine  Republic  exported  2,524,000  tons  of  com, 
and  occupied  the  second  place  among  the  corn  exporting  countries 
of  the  world,  but  in  1907  the  exports  of  this  product  fell  to  1,679,000 
tons,  increasing  in  1908  to  1,773,000  tons.  The  prices  per  metric 
ton  obtained  in  1906,  1907,  and  1908,  were  $46,  $51.50,  and  $57.45 
national  currency,  respectively. 
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Not  only  is  there  a  wide  field  for  the  development  of  this  industry 
with  respect  to  the  area  cultivated,  but  greater  care  and  improved 
methods  of  farming  would  give  an  increased  yield  of  this  cereal  over 
the  area  now  in  cultivation. 


IMPORTS  FROM  NEW  YORK,  THIRD  QUARTER  OF  1909. 

Through  the  Minister  of  Bolivia  in  the  United  States,  the  following 
information  furnished  by  the  Bolivian  Consul-General  at  New  York 
has  been  received,  covering  the  shipments  of  merchandise  ftom  New 
York  destined  for  Bolivia  during  the  third  quarter  of  1909 — July- 
September. 


•  BOLIVIA* 

IMPORTS  THOM  NtW  YORK 
THIRD  OUARTE-R  OT  130  0 


--  -  *  - 
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In  a  total  valuation  of  !5202,075.r2,  railway  material  ranks  first 
with  $66,256.60,  followed  by  cotton  goods,  $55,517.99,  and  machinery 
$28,578.14.  Other  items  were:  Foodstuffs,  $8,489.34;  kerosene, 
$5,547.60;  and  miscellaneous  articles  valued  at  $36,051.80. 

Shipments  made  via  Mollendo  aggregated  $87,727.64  and  through 
Antofagasta,  $80,621.17;  Rosario,  Puerto  Suarez,  and  Para  figuring 
for  lesser  values  as  points  of  destination. 

BANK  PROFITS,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

The  profits  of  the  banks  of  the  Republic  of  Bolivia  during  the 
first  half  of  1909  were  932,808,  bolivianos  ($372,000),  as  compared 
with  1,083,219  bolivianos  (.$433,000)  for  the  last  half  of  1908.  The 
total  coin  on  deposit  in  the  eight  banks  of  the  Republic  on  June  30, 
1909,  consisted  of  7,333,969  bolivianos  ($2,933,000),  made  up  of 
gold,  silver,  and  nickel. 


LEASE  OF  THE  NEW  PORT  WORKS  OF  RIO  DE  JANEIRO. 

Deceiiil)er  2S,  1900,  i.s  the  date  lixe<l  hy  the  Ministry  of  Publie 
Works  for  the  receipt  of  tenders  for  the  leasing  of  the  new  quays 
of  the  port  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  period  of  the  lease  is  to  begin 
with  the  signing  of  the  contract  and  terminate  on  December  31,  1921, 
at  which  time  all  the  works,  machinery,  and  apparatus  oflicially 
enumerated  shall  revert  to  the  Brazilian  Government. 

The  service  of  the  port  as  considered  in  the  lease  comprist's  all 
such  matters  as  unloading  and  discharging,  stevedoring,  warehousing, 
and  guarding  all  goods,  national  or  foreign,  imported  or  exported 
at  the  port. 

Specified  charges  are  to  be  collected  for  services  rendered  to  vessels 
and  for  the  handling  of  goods,  the  charges  being  classified  as  follows; 
Dues  paid  by  vessels;  dues  for  handling  merchandise;  railway  trans¬ 
port  charges,  and  dues  for  such  services  as  may  be  renderetl  to  trade 
or  shipping  which  are  not  obligatory  on  the  lessee  and  are  optional  to 
traders  and  shippers. 

The  lessee  shall  be  responsible  for  the  revenue  which  he  collects. 
He  shall  also  be  responsible  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  the 
works  and  ajiparatus  handed  over  to  him.  As  a  guaranty  for  the 
.scrupulous  execution  of  the  contract  and  for  the  responsibilities 
assumed  by  the  lessee  a  deposit  to  the  value  of  1,000  contos  shall 
be  deposited  in  tlie  National  Treasury  on  the  signature  of  the  con¬ 
tract,  the  said  sum  to  be  doubled  when  the  whole  extent  of  the  (juays 
from  the  end  of  the  Mangue  ('anal  t(»  the  Prainha  has  been  handed 
over  to  him. 

The  Government  shall  have  the  right  to  rescind  the  contract  after 
January  1,  1917,  by  friendly  arrangement  with  the  lessee.  Ques¬ 
tions  regarding  the  services  to  be  performed  by  the  lessee  and  the 
interpretation  of  the  clauses  of  the  contract  shall  be  settled  by  the 
Ministry  of  Public  Works,  or,  as  an  alternative,  by  arbitration. 
Questions  of  an  atl ministrati ve  or  legal  nature  shall,  in  all  cases, 
be  decided  in  the  Brazilian  courts. 

Preference  in  accepting  the  bid  shall  be  given  to  the  bidder  asking 
the  smallest  average  percentage  on  a  gross  revenue  of  16,000  contos 
per  annum.  As  a  guarantee  for  signing  the  contract  the  sum  of 
S200,000  in  currency  shall  be  deposited  in  the  National  Treasury, 
which  sum  shall  revert  to  the  nation  in  the  event  of  the  successful 
bidder  failing  to  sign  the  contract  within  ten  days  from  the  date 
on  which  the  notice  of  acceptance  is  published  in  the  ‘‘  Dion'o  Official." 
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NATIVE  AND  PLANTATION  RUBBER. 

The  exports  of  Brazilian  rubber  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1909, 
were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  those  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1907,  and  yet  the  value  of  the  exports  in  the  past  year  was 
about  120  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  crop  in  1906-7  and  about 
187  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  exports  in  1907-8.  The  entries 
in  Brazil,  as  measured  by  the  entries  at  Para,  w'ere  38,003  tons  in 
1906-7,  36,650  tons  in  1907-8,  and  38,065  tons  in  1908-9.  Of  the 
shipments  for  the  past  year  19,200  tons  were  for  Europe  and  19,050 
tons  for  the  United  States,  the  stock  on  hand  therefore  having  been 
drawn  upon  to  some  extent.  The  visible  supply  of  Para  rubber  at 
the  beginning  of  the  present  season  is  placed  at  3,132  tons,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  4,634  tons  at  the  same  time  the  year  before. 

In  discussing  the  respective  positions  of  Brazilian  wild  rubber  and 
the  plantation  product.  United  States  C'onsul-General  Anderson  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  states,  in  a  recent  report,  that  the  probability  that  plan¬ 
tation  rubber  will  soon  dominate  the  rubber  market  of  the  world  so 
far  as  quantity  is  concerned  is  commencing  to  be  appreciated  in  Brazil, 
but  as  yet  few  steps  have  been  taken  to  avoid  jiossible  results  in  this 
line.  Several  of  the  State  executives  in  annual  messages  have  called 
the  attention  of  their  rubber  producers  to  the  situation  and  its  un¬ 
favorable  possibilities,  but  practically  no  action  has  been  taken  with 
a  view  of  combating  plantation  rubber  on  a  plantation  basis.  It 
seems  probable  that  instead  of  planting  rubber  groves  in  Brazil  and 
cultivating  the  rubber  tree  as  it  is  cultivated  in  the  Far  East  the  only 
result  of  the  plantation  movement  in  Brazil  will  be  that  new  rubber 
forests  will  be  opened  up  and  that  the  rubber  business  will  be  man¬ 
aged  upon  a  more  modern  and  less  wasteful  plan.  There  is  no  doubt, 
if  the  rubber  forests  of  the  Acre  Territory  and  of  the  State  of  Matto 
Grosso  are  opened  up  on  a  modern  business  basis;  if  the  middleman 
Ls  done  away  with;  and  if,  in  short,  the  wild  forests  are  worked  as  far 
as  possible  in  the  same  way  as  a  plantation  is  worked,  that  the  rubber 
business  of  Brazil  will  continue  to  dominate  the  rubber  markets  of 
the  world.  The  wild  rubber  is  of  better  quality,  is  from  trees  of  great 
age  and  immense  bearing  capability,  and  is  from  a  forest  already 
established. 

The  chief  element  in  the  situation,  however,  which  is  likely  not 
only  to  lead  to  lower  prices,  but  also  is  reasonably  certain  to  bring 
about  regularity  in  supplies,  and  therefore  a  more  permanent  price 
range,  is  the  plantation  rubber  suppl}'.  The  supply  of  rubber  from 
plantations  in  the  Far  East  during  the  current  year  is  placed  at 
4,000  tons  by  practically  all  authorities.  The  actual  present  acreage 
in  rubber  plantations  in  the  East  at  present  is  placed  at  from  520,000 
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to  600,000  acres.  The  rubber  production  fi’om  such  plantations,  as 
they  come  into  bearing,  is  placed  generally  at  about  1  ton  of  rubber 
to  10  acres  of  plantation.  The  immediate  supply  from  such  source — 
a  supply  to  be  fully  realized  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  seasons — 
will  unquestionably  reach  from  60,000  to  70,000  tons,  or  substantially 
the  equivalent  of  the  present  world  supply. 

If  the  demand  for  rubber  increases  at  the  present  rate  the  world 
ought  to  be  consuming  in,  say,  1914  about  105,000  tons.  What  the 
total  world  production  will  be  at  that  time  is  of  course  problematical. 

OPERATIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC-HEALTH  SERVICE. 

The  Pan-American  Medical  Congress,  held  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in 
August,  1909,  and  in  connection  with  which  an  Exposition  of  Hygiene 
was  held,  was  made  the  occasion  of  demonstrating  the  efficacy  of  the 
public-health  service  in  Brazil.  This  is  especially  evidenced  by  the 
successful  war  waged  against  yellow  fever  in  the  capital,  where  for 
more  than  a  year  there  has  no  case  been  reported. 

Dr.  OswALDO  Cruz,  the  chief  of  the  Public-Health  Service,  in  a 
valuable  paper  read  before  the  Congress,  reviewed  the  work  done 
and  outlined  the  main  lines  of  progress  leading  to  this  satisfactory 
result.  He  stated  that  to  Doctor  Nott  must  be  accorded  the  first 
formulation,  in  1848,  of  the  mostjuito  theory  in  the  spread  of  the 
disease,  though  the  real  propagator  of  the  modern  ideas  was  the 
French  physician,  Louis  Daniel  Beauperthuy.  The  latter,  in  an 
article  published  in  No.  57  of  the  fourth  volume  of  the  “Official 
Gazette”  of  Cumand  (Venezuela),  expounded  with  such  clearness 
and  exactness  the  theory  of  transmi.ssion  of  the  yellow-fever  germ 
by  mosquitoes  that  it  might  have  been  written  subsequent  to  the 
memorable  experiments  made  by  the  American  commission  in  Cuba. 
Prior  to  the  operations  of  this  commission  under  the  direction  of 
Doctor  Reed  the  mosquito  theor}'^  had  been  assented  to  by  Doctors 
Utinoguassu  and  Stapler,  of  Sao  Paulo. 

The  Brazilian  campaign  against  yellow  fever  was  begun  on  April  20, 
1903,  under  the  direction  of  the  Public- Health  Service  and  the  ener¬ 
getic  Carneiro  de  Mendon^a,  and  for  the  expense  incident  to  the 
work  an  annual  appropriation  of  .$1,650,000  was  made  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernment.  A  personnel,  comprising  1  medical  inspector,  10  sanitary 
inspectors,  an  administrator,  1  customs  inspector,  1  accountant,  70 
medical  students,  9  subchiefs,  200  overseers,  18  guards  of  the  first 
class,  18  guards  of  the  second  class,  and  1,000  workmen,  was  employed 
in  the  work,  and  the  city  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  operations  were 
most  active,  was  divided  into  certain  zones,  according  to  density  of 
population,  to  each  of  which  was  assigned  an  efficient  corps.  Divi- 
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sions  of  isolation  and  sanitation  were  formed  and  the  infected  dis¬ 
trict  thoroughly  policed.  Immediately  upon  the  report  of  a  case  of 
yellow  fever  or  of  a  suspected  case  effective  measures  were  taken  for 
the  removal  and  examination  of  the  patient,  while  disinfection  proc¬ 
esses  of  the  most  stringent  sort  were  applied. 

Hospitals  and  isolation  stations  were  equipped  with  the  most 
improved  apparatus  known  to  medical  science,  and  so  effective  were 
the  measures  employed  for  stamping  out  the  disease  that  against 
4,852  cases  reported  in  1894  a  ratio  diminishing  to  4  in  1908  and  none 
in  1909  is  shown  on  the  official  records. 

An  exhibit  demonstrating  the  means  employed  and  the  various 
processes  followed  in  the  work  was  a  feature  of  the  Exposition  of 
Hygiene. 

AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

The  '‘Diario  Official, of  September  21,  1909,  publishes  the  text 
of  the  decree  promulgated  September  16,  1909,  creating  the  Bureau 
of  Agricultural  Inspection,  authorized  by  the  budget  law  of  Decem¬ 
ber  29,  1908.  The  Bureau  will  make  a  special  study  of  the  agri¬ 
cultural  industry  in  Brazil,  its  present  condition  and  the  causes 
retarding  its  development,  and  will  make  recommendations  for  the 
improvement  of  this  branch  of  industry.  It  will  luive  charge  of 
the  work  of  collecting  and  distributing  useful  information  among 
the  farming  population,  and  will  endeavor  to  promote  the  cultivation 
of  new  crops  or  new  varieties  of  plants  already  under  cultivation. 
It  will  compile  statistics  on  the  agricultural  and  cattle  industries, 
make  crop  estimates,  and  inspect  the  agricultural  schools  and 
experiment  stations. 

For  the  purpose  of  cariying  out  the  programme  of  the  Bureau, 
the  country  will  be  divided  into  twelve  agricultural  districts,  com¬ 
prising  one  or  more  States,  an  inspector  being  appointed  for  each 
district. 

Expenditure  of  $300,000  has  been  authorized  by  the  Executive 
to  ap])ly  dry-farming  methods  in  the  northern  States.  Wells  will 
be  drilled,  roads  built,  and  a  detailed  study  of  the  irrigation  possi¬ 
bilities  made. 

The  Delegate  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce 
of  Brazil  for  the  Acre  Territory  has  been  instructed  by  his  Depart¬ 
ment  to  nmke  a  special  investigation  of  the  public  rubber  lands  in 
this  territory  and  report  on  the  same,  making  recommendations  for 
the  conservation  of  the  wild  rubber  trees  and  for  the  development 
of  this  industry.  He  is  also  authorized  to  establish  experiment 
stations  for  the  cultivation  and  extraction  of  rubber. 
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ESTABLISHMENT  OF  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOLS. 

A  Presidential  decree,  dated  September  23.  lOOO,  authorizes  tlie 
establishment  of  free  indu.strial  schools  in  the  capitals  of  the  States. 
Instruction  will  be  giv'en  in  both  day  and  night  clas.ses.  In  order  to 
make  industrial  education  more  general  tliroughout  Brazil,  the 
(lovernment  offers  to  aid  the  State  administrations,  municipal  gov¬ 
ernments,  and  private  associations  which  shall  establish  trade  schools. 

STATUS  OF  THE  COFFEE  CROP. 

Official  figures  of  tlie  Brazilian  coffee  crop  for  the  year  ending  June 
30,  1909,  show  total  entries  at  shij)ping  ports  of  13,039,038  bags  of  60 
kilos  each,  against  11,349,271  bags  in  the  preceding  year  and  20,409,- 
180  in  1906-7.  It  is  from  Santos  that  the  hulk  of  the  crop  is  shipped. 
Rio  de  Janeiro  ranking  m‘Xt  as  a  port  of  departuie. 


SANTOS  COFFKK  SltieMK.NTS  FKOM  1S98  TO  THE  PRESENT  YEAR. 


From  Santos  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  the  combined  value  of  the  ship¬ 
ments  to  foreign  ports  aggregated  £22,399,982  in  1908-9  as  compared 
with  £22,354,110  in  the  previous  3'ear  and  £32,920,468  in  1906-7. 

Distribution  was  made  about  ecjually  to  America  and  Europe, 
♦>,189,254  hags  Inmng  the  first-named  destination  and  6,165,533  hags 
going  to  the  latter,  small  <piantities  being  shipped  elsewhere. 

European  coffees  were  distributed  generalh'  in  small  lots,  the  oidy 
considerable  share  being  taken  by  Gemnany  to  the  amount  of  2,325,510 
bags,  the  next  ranking  country,  France,  taking  less  than  1,000,000 
bags. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bulk  of  American  shipments  are  received  by 
the  United  States,  5,955,434  bags  re|)resenting  the  total  ((uantity  sent 
thither. 
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The  entries  of  coffee  at  Santos  foi-  shipnient  abroad  duriiifj  tin* 
two  months,  July  and  Auftust,  in  the  last  twelve  veal's,  together  with 
the  total  of  those  years  (1909-10  being  estimated)  are  reported  ns 
follows  by  the  Vice-Consul  of  the  Cnited  States  at  that  j)ort: 


Vear. 

Full  year. 

July  and 

\  URUSi . 

Vear. 

l!»(»9-l(l . 

Uags. 
12,000,000 
9,553,243 
7,203,809 
15,392, 170 
0,982,885 
7.42;i.002 

Bag.i. 

3,017,003 

2,358.575 

1,603,440 

2,449,744 

l,795,(>4(i 

2,211,227 

i9ai-4 . 

Bags.  Bags. 

0,402,377  2,071,324 

8,357,452  1,873,0:19 

10,171.916  2,109,075 

7,973.148  1,553,532 

5.711,732  1,843,072 

5.. 569, 050  1,286,227 

1908-9. . 

1902-,'!. 

1907-8 . 

1900-7 . 

1901-2 . 

19(X>-190I 

1905-0 . 

1904-.') . 

1899-1900 . 

1898-9*1 .  . .  . 

jVs  is  seen  from  the  above  table  tlie  nearest  approach  to  this  inor¬ 
dinate  entrance  of  coffee  was  in  1906-7,  when  the  yield  in  the  State 
was  double  tliat  of  some  years  ami  more  than  .3,000,000  bags  in  excess 
of  the  present  crop. 

THE  SUGAR  INDUSTRY. 

With  an  annual  production  of  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  tons, 
the  sugar  industry  in  Brazil  might,  with  proper  exploitation,  be 
vastly  improved.  The  estimate  for  the  present  year  fLxes  the  yield 
at  240,000  tons. 

Under  the  prevailing  system  of  culture  and  manufacture,  the  best 
results  are  not  attainable  although  every  facility  of  climate  and  soil 
is  afforded  to  enable  Brazilian  sugar  to  compete  with  that  of  other 
countries.  It  is  stated  that  the  best  equipped  factories  average  a  7 
per  cent  yield  of  sugar  from  the  cane. 

The  industry  is  protected  by  an  import  tax  on  foreign  sugam,  and 
92  per  cent  of  the  total  production  is  consumed  in  the  country. 
Pernambuco  is  the  center  of  production  and  distribution.  Next 
season’s  crop  appears  to  be  large,  the  estimates  of  the  best  authori¬ 
ties  for  Pernambuco  placing  the  output  there  at  2,000, 000  bags. 

The  Societe  Sucriere  d' Angra^'  is  the  title  of  a  French  company, 
with  headquartei-s  at  Paris,  which  has  recently  been  authorized  to 
operate  in  Brazil.  The  object  of  the  corporation  is  to  establish  and 
operate  sugar  mills  and  distilleries  in  Brazil  and  to  engage  in  other 
enterprises  connected  with  the  sugar  industry. 

MINING  CONDITIONS. 

In  a  review  of  Brazilian  mining  coiulitions  furnished  to  the  British 
Government  from  the  Legation  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  it  is  stated  that  no 
new  gold  mines  were  opened  in  1 908,  but  that  development  work  was 
continued  on  a  deposit  of  micaceous  iron  ore  and  gangue  cariying  free 
gold  near  Itabira  do  Matto  Dentro,  in  the  State  of  Minas.  The  ore 
body  is  of  great  extent.  The  gold  is  free  and  carries  a  small  per¬ 
centage  of  palladium. 
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No  new  deposits  of  manganese  liave  been  opened  up.  Work  con¬ 
tinues  on  those  already  under  exploitation  and  with  the  acquisition 
of  more  rolling  stock  by  the  Central  Railway  the  present  transport 
*lifficulties  will  be  overcome. 

Both  British  and  American  representatives  have  prospected  the 
great  hematite  iron  deposits  of  Central  Minas  and  the  working  of 
deposits  of  magnetite  situated  within  a  few  hundred  yards  of  the  port 
of  Antonina,  Parana,  is  announced  for  the  near  future. 

Copper  mining  is  to  be  resumed  in  the  Ceara  properties,  and  the 
deposits  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  which  carry  enough  gold  and  silver  to 
pay  working  costs,  are  to  be  reopened. 

The  report  made  as  a  result  of  investigations  in  the  Diamantina  dis¬ 
trict  is  not  very  encouraging  under  present  conditions.  Rio  Grande 
do  Sul  produces  a  considerable  amount  of  pale  topaz;  other  varieties 
are  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  Ouro  Preto,  Minas.  Tourmalines, 
beryls,  and  aquamarines,  now  verj'  fashionable,  are  mined  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  in  the  Arassuahy  district  of  Minas  Geraes,  most  of 
them  being  sold  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  they  are  cut,  the  balance 
going  to  Germany. 

Monazite  in  Bahia  and  Espirito  Santo  continues  to  be  worked  by 
concessionaires  who  ship  their  product  to  Hamburg,  where  it  is 
bought  on  the  basis  of  its  thorium  contents.  These  deposits  funiish 
practically  the  entire  supply,  though  further  prospecting  shows  that 
monazite  is  a  mineral  of  fairly  wide  distribution  over  a  wide  area 
embracing  the  south  and  east  of  Minas  and  the  State  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
It  is  usually  found  in  the  rolled  gi-avels  of  the  flat  valley's,  locally 
known  as  vargens,  which  are  the  beds  of  ancient  lakes,  in  which  a 
natural  concentration  jirocess,  extending  over  vast  periods  of  time, 
has  resulted  in  the  removal  by  attrition  and  hydraulic  concentration 
of  the  lighter  constituents  of  the  granite  rocks.  The  monazite,  as  in 
the  United  States,  appeal’s  always  to  accompany  one  variety  of  mica, 
and  where  the  rocks  change  their  character  with  the  disappearance 
of  this  mica  the  monazite  disappears  also.  Few  vargens  show  more 
than  1  per  1 ,000,  or  1  kilogram  per  cubic  meter  of  the  mineral,  and 
this  is  often  mixed  with  garnet  and  ilmenite  or  titaniferous  iron  sand, 
so  that  a  process  of  magnetic  separation  is  necessaiy  to  remove  these 
accompanying  minerals. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  British  Consul  at  Bahia,  2,000  tons 
of  monazite  were  shipped  from  that  State  in  1908.  The  exports  of 
monazite  from  Bahia  during  the  five-year  period  1904-1908  were  as 
follows : 

Tons.  Tons. 

1904  .  I  MKI7 .  1,741 

.  1,0.19  1!KIH .  2,  114 

1‘KK; .  945  I 


T 
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Very  little  mica  is  actually  produced,  though  the  granite  rocks 
common  in  Brazil  carry  it  in  many  places.  Such  as  is  produced  is 
sold  locally  to  German  hin'ers  at  low  prices.  Most  of  the  samples 
reaching  Kio  de  Janeiro  are  clear,  gooil  crystals,  though  stained  with 
iron.  Some  magnificent  plates  have  come  from  the  far  interior,  and 
practically  all  the  samples  promise  improvement  in  carrAung  the 
works  to  a  greater  tlepth. 

Traces  of  asphalt  occur  along  the  coast  of  the  State  of  Bahia, 
chiefly  as  infiltrations  in  sandstone  rock.  Clay  is  abundant,  all 
classes  being  found,  from  those  giving  a  soft  red  brick  tile  and  suit¬ 
able  for  drain  pipes  and  coarse  pottery  to  china  clays  of  first-class 
quality.  Fire  clay  of  excellent  quality  is  also  available  and  large 
veins  of  feldspar  are  reported. 

At  the  National  Exhibition  of  1908,  of  the  mineral  collections 
shown  that  of  the  School  of  Mines  of  Ouro  Preto  was  the  most  impor¬ 
tant.  It  comprised  a  representative  collection  of  gold  and  other 
metallic  minerals,  diamond  formation,  and  semiprecious  stones.  Sev¬ 
eral  mining  companies  of  Minas  Geraes  hail  specimens  of  their  minerals 
on  view,  princi[)ally  manganese.  Among  other  noteworthy  speci¬ 
mens  exhibited  were  colored  marbles,  granite,  talc,  asbestos,  mica, 
and  other  earthy  minerals  from  the  State  of  Minas  Geraes,  while  the 
Bahia  collection  included  some  fine  specimens  of  diamonds  and  car¬ 
bonado.  The  States  of  Bahia,  Espirito  Santo,  Minas  Geraes,  and 
Kio  de  Janeiro  exhibited  specimens  of  monazite. 

RIVER  NAVIGATION  SERVICE. 

A  Presidential  decree  of  September  16,  1909,  authorizes  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Works  to  sign  a  contract  with  the  firm  of  Barbarfi, 
Sons  for  the  establishment  of  two  steamship  lines  on  the  Ibicuhy  and 
Uruguay  rivers  in  the  State  of  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.  According  to  the 
terms  of  the  contract  the  company  will  make  three  round  trips  per 
month  between  Uruguayana  and  Santo  Izidro  on  the  Uruguay  River, 
calling  at  Itaqui,  Sao  Borja,  and  Garruchos,  and  the  same  number 
between  Uruguayana  and  Cacequy,  on  the  Ibicuhy  River,  calling  at 
Ibicuhy.  Two  freight  and  ])assenger  steamers  will  be  employed  on 
each  line.  The  company  will  receive  a  subsidy  of  60,000  mUreis 
(approximately  SI 8,000). 

The  Department  of  Industry  and  Public  Works  has  called  for  bids 
for  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  steamers  on  the  Pamahyba  River, 
in  the  State  of  Piauhy,  between  Therezina  and  Santa  Philomena.  The 
conditions  governing  jiroposals  call  for  one  round  trip  per  month  be¬ 
tween  Therezina  and  Santa  Philomena,  stopping  at  Floriano,  Manga, 
Sao  Joao  dos  Patos,  Pastos  Bons,  Nova  York,  Porto  Alegre,  and  Vic¬ 
toria.  The  successful  bidder  will  receive  a  governmental  subsidy  of  30 
contos  (about  S9,000  United  States  money). 
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'riu‘  coiitriict  for  tho  iuivi<£alioi>  sorvicc  betwoon  Kio  de  Janeii’o 
and  I^araty,  for  whicli  bids  won*  rccentl}'  called  by  the  Bureau  of 
Navigation  of  Brazil  and  of  which  notice  was  {'iven  in  the  October 
Buu^etin,  has  been  awarded  It)  Joatjuiin  Garcia  &  Co.  The  contract 
calls  for  three  round  trips  per  month  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and 
Paraty,  with  stops  at  Manj;aratiba,  Bahia  do  Abrahao,  and  Angra 
tlos  Reis,  for  which  the  company  receives  a  government  subsidy  of 
40  covtofi  (about  $12,000). 

GOVERNMENT  ABSORPTION  OF  A  SHIPPING  LINE. 

'I'he  Lloyd  Brazileiro,  the  compaii}'  which  has  maintained  the 
major  portion  of  the  coastwise  and  interior  (river)  shipping  of  Brazil 
untler  government  subsidies,  and  which  has  maintained  a  service  of 
.small  and  slow  ships  between  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York  which  it 
proposes  to  supplant  with  larger  modern  vessels,  is  reported  by 
United  States  ('onsid-General  Anderson  to  be  undergoing  reorganiza¬ 
tion  as  a  corporation,  in  which  t  he  Government  of  Brazil  is  to ‘have 
two-thirds  of  the  stock  and  an  absolute  control  of  the  affairs  of  the 
company.  This  two-thirds  of  the  stock  of  the  new  corporation  rep¬ 
resents  in  a  general  way  the  sum  the  company  owes  the  Government 
directly  or  as  a  result  of  guaranties  by  the  Government  of  company 
loans  in  England.  The  decision  of  the  Government  is  likely  to  give, 
new  life  to  the  enterprise  and  conlirm  the  establishment  of  the  servnee 
la'tween  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  New  York  of  modern  ships,  wdiich  is  to 
l)e  commenced  at  once. 

NATURALIZATION  CONVENTIONS. 

The  Brazilian  Government  approved  on  ()<-tober  <S,  1901),  the  (Con¬ 
vention  concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  August  23,  1906,  between 
Brazil  and  the  Republics  of  Ecuador,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  ('olombia, 
Honduras,  Panama,  Uuba,  Peru,  Salvador,  (V)sta  Rica,  Mexico, 
(luatemala,  l.Yuguay,  Argentine  Republic,  Chile,  and  the  United 
States,  establishing  the  status  of  naturalized  citizens  who  again  take 
up  their  re.ddence  in  the  country  of  their  origin. 

'Phe  Brazilian  (lovernment  ratified  on  Otober  <S,  1909,  the  con¬ 
vention  concluded  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  April  27,  190.S,  between  Brazil 
and  the  United  States,  (‘stalilishing  the  status  of  naturalized  citizens 
who  reiH'w  residence  in  tlu'ir  country  of  origin. 

PENALTIES  FOR  EMBEZZLEMENT. 

The  Ib'azilian  “  Dlano  O^cud,''  of  OctobcT  2,  1909,  jmblishes  the 
text  of  a  law"  dali*d  S<*ptember  30.  1909,  prescribing  |)enalti('S  for  the 
embezzlement  of  public  funds.  If  the  amount  of  the  emhezzlement 
is  Ims  than  10,000  milreis  ($3,000)  the  oHicial  shall  be  |)unished  with 
a  fine  <*«pial  to  10  ])er  cent  of  tin*  amount  embezzled,  and  shall  be 
imprisoned  for  from  two  to  six  year.*',  lie  shall  be  deprived  of  his 
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office  Hiul  can  not  a^jjain  hold  jniblic  ollice  within  from  eiglit  to  sixt<*i‘n 
years.  If  tlie  amount  embezzled  is  in  excess  of  10,000  milreis,  the 
penalties  are  imprisonment  for  from  four  to  twelve  years,  the  loss  of 
office  and  inability  to  hold  office  for  from  twelve  to  twenty  years,  and 
the  paATiient  of  a  fim*  e(|ual  to  If)  per  cent  of  tin*  amount  embezzled 

RAILWAY  NOTES. 

'Pin;  "Santd  Kathannn  Kisenbahn-AldiengenellKcltap''  is  the  title 
of  a  German  corporation  which  has  recently  tieen  authorized  to 
operate  in  Brazil.  The  compain’  has  for  its  main  ohjTct  the  con¬ 
struction  and  o|)eration  of  a  railway  between  llammonia  and 
Blumenau,  in  the  State  of  Santa  Catliarina,  but  is  also  authorized 
to  acquire  grants  for  the  extension  of  existing  lin«*s  and  the  construc¬ 
tion  and  operation  of  f)rauch  lines.  'Plie  company  has  its  head- 
(luarters  at  Berlin  and  its  capital  stock  is  fixed  at  400, ()()()  marks. 

United  States  Consul-General  Geokge  E.  Axdkrsox  sends  from 
Bio  de  Janeiro  the  following  notes  on  Brazilian  railway  construction: 

Work  on  the  Madeira-Marrnore  Railway  is  being  pushed,  some 
2,700  men  being  at  work  upon  it,  in  what  is  probably  the  most  diffi¬ 
cult  country  in  the  world  to  aiccomplish  such  am  undertaking.  Some 
86  kilometers  (kilometer  =  0.62  mile),  ais  far  ais  the  river  Jacy-Parana, 
have  been  completed  to  date,  but  the  work  is  being  pushed  more 
rapidly,  and  the  health  of  the  men  is  greatly  improving  aas  ai  result  of 
the  sanitary  work  undertaken  by  the  company. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Works  of  the  Braziliain  Government  has 
authorized  the  extension  of  the  Pernambuco  Raiilway  to  Triumpho 
and  the  Central  of  Pairaihyba  do  Norte  Railwaay  from  Guarabirai  to 
Pecerhy.  Both  lines  form  jiart  of  the  Great  Western  of  Braazil 
Raiilway  system  aind  will  open  up  considerable  country. 


ESTIMATED  REVENUES  FOR  1909  AND  1910. 


The  Chilean  Mini.ster  of  the  Treasuiy,  reporting  (»n  October  4  to 
the  Budget  Commission,  aind  talking  ais  ai  baisis  the  receipts  of  the 
first  eight  months  of  the  present  yc'air,  »*stimaites  the  iu“t  revenues  of 
the  Government  for  1909  at  .8,'>4,.500,t)0()  Chileain  gold  aind  $1  .■)(),:it)t),()00 
currency.  The  same  commi.ssion  (‘stimates  the  revenues  from  aill 
.sources  for  1910  at  8,')2, 72.5,002. 72  Chilean  gold  and  8163,739,766.22 
currency.  In  both  thesa*  (‘stimait(‘s  the  receipts  from  niti-ati'  aaie 
estimaited  ait  St)6,100,00f)  Chilean  gold,  aind  constitute  the  largest 
single  item  of  revenue,  the  receipts  from  railroads  following  with 
84.5,000,000  and  84S,00().000  eurreney ,  i-espc'ct  ively. 
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FORESTRY  LEGISLATION. 

The  Bulletin  of  the  “  Sociedad  de  Fomento  Fabril,”  in  its  issue  of 
September  1,  1909,  reproduces  in  an  extensive  article  the  forestry 
laws  of  the  Republic  concerning  the  replanting,  conservation  and 
measures  adopted  by  the  Chilean  Government  relating  to  the  care 
and  protection  of  the  forests  of  the  countr}\ 


CONTRACT  FOR  EXPLOITATION  OF  EMERALD  MINES. 

The  main  features  of  the  contract  made  betw^een  the  Colombian 
Government  and  the  British  syndicate  for  the  exploitation  of  the 
celebrated  Muzo  mines  of  Colombia,  as  transmitted  by  Vice  and  Dep¬ 
uty  Consul-General  Betts  to  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  are  as  follows; 

From  March  1,  1909,  the  company  was  to  take  over  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  mines  for  account  of  the  Government.  The  gross  re¬ 
ceipts  from  the  sale  of  emeralds,  after  deducting  expense  of  working 
the  mines,  the  cost  of  cutting,  etc.,  will  be  applied,  in  the  first  place,  to 
the  £250,000  ($1,250,000)  which  constitute  the  annual  sum  to  be 
paid  to  the  Government  in  behalf  of  the  company.  Any  amount  in 
excess  of  this  sum  is  to  be  divided  between  the  nation  and  the  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  latter  will  not  begin  to  receive  profits  until  after  the 
sum  fixed  has  been  received  by  the  Government  of  Colombia.  If  on 
and  after  January  1,  1911,  the  net  earnings  should  not  amount  to  this 
figure,  the  Government  can  declare  the  contract  canceled.  The  right 
to  cancel  the  contract  will  be  suspended  in  case  of  war  for  so  long  a 
time  as  the  war  lasts  and  six  months  in  addition.  The  company  may 
terminate  the  contract  with  a  year’s  notice  in  case  the  mine  is  ex¬ 
hausted  or  the  artificial  fabrication  of  emeralds  becomes  a  fact.  The 
company  is  required  to  deposit  £50,000  in  English  consols  as  a  guar¬ 
anty  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  contract. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  the  contracting 
company  shall  have  exclusive  right  of  exploitation  for  twenty  years 
from  March  1,  1909,  though  no  emeralds  of  their  production  shall  be 
offered  in  the  market  prior  to  June  30,  1910,  from  which  date  shall 
begin  the  liability  on  the  part  of  the  company  for  the  annual  rental 
of  £250,000. 

All  emeralds  produced  from  the  mines  shall  be  sealed  and  sent  to 
Bogota  for  classification  and  valuation,  after  which  they  shall  be 
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lesealed  and  forwarded  to  London  to  tlie  order  of  the  joint  board 
composed  of  four  members,  two  members  of  which  are  to  be  chosen 
by  the  Government  and  two  by  the  company  subsequent  to  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  Muzo  syndicate  after  March  1 . 

Durinj;  the  continuance  of  the  agreement  the  Government  will  not 
work  nor  allow  to  be  worked  by  any  person  or  company,  except  the 
company  herein  specified,  any  emerald  mines  in  Colombia  belonging 
to  the  Government,  nor  any  privately  owned  properties  save  as  regu¬ 
lated  by  specific  laws  on  the  subject.  Machinery,  tools,  utensils,  etc., 
needed  for  operating  the  mines  will  be  accepted  at  the  customs  as  for 
public  works,  and  consequently  not  subject  to  duties. 

The  agreement  in  the  matter  was  signed  on  December  23,  1908,  by 
the  accredited  agent  of  the  Colombian  Government,  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  syndicate  then  working  the  mines,  known  as  the  “  Sin- 
dicato  de  Muzo,”  and  the  Colombian  Emerald  Company  (Limited),  of 
London. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

The  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Goveinment  of  Colombia  for 
the  first  half  of  1909  were  $5,193,464.98  and  $5,255,276.77,  respec¬ 
tively.  The  approved  expenses  of  the  Government  for  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year  were  $5,815,867.80,  or  an  average  of  $969,311.30 
]>er  month  for  the  ])eriod  referreil  to. 

The  revenues  from  all  sources  for  the  years  1905  to  1908,  inclusive, 
were  as  follows:  1905,  $9,149,012.20;  1906,  $13,935,674.22;  1907, 
$15,829,655.59;  1908,  $16,138,044.48. 

The  “ Diario  OJicial”  of  August  30,  1909,  gives  the  total  amount 
of  the  internal  floating  debt  of  Colombia  on  April  30,  1909,  as 
$2,749,427.80,  the  aggregate  of  the  issues  of  securities  up  to  that  date 
having  been  $23,249,871 .45  and  the  total  amortization  $20,500,443.65. 

The  Government  has  contracted  at  various  times  in  England  for 
issues  of  paper  currency  amounting  to  $1,000,000,000,  at  a  cost  of 
£38,693  ($193,465).  In  Januar}',  1905,  the  entire  amount  of  paper 
currency  in  circulation  in  the  Republic,  less  the  amounts  redeemed 
and  incinerated,  was  $843,949,096. 

MINING  REGULATIONS. 

Mines  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  and  precious  stones  (excepting 
emeralds)  may  be  denounced  and  taken  up  in  Colombia  by  the  first 
discoverer,  whosoever  may  be  the  owner  of  the  land  on  which  the 
mine  is  situated.  Minerals  found  on  national  property  may  be 
taken  possession  of  in  the  same  way,  with  the  exception  of  coal, 
guano,  and  other  similar  manures,  brine  sjirings,  and  salt  beds. 
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All  mines  other  than  of  gold,  silver,  platinum,  or  precious  stones, 
which  are  located  on  lands  belonging  to  private  individuals,  are  the 
property  of  the  owners  of  the  soil. 

Mines  may  not  be  denounced  in  inhabited  sections  nor  within 
the  gardens,  grounds,  or  inclosed  fields  of  rural  dwellings,  except  by 
the  owners  thereof.  Alluvial  mines  existing  in  private  lands  devoted 
to  cultivation  or  pasturage  may  only  be  denounced  with  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  the  owners  of  the  land.  Such  owners  can  not,  however,  work 
them  without  formally  denouncing  them  \vith  a  view  to  the  payment 
of  the  taxes  prescribed  by  the  law. 

In  those  departments  in  which  by  virtue  of  anterior  laws  the  owner 
of  the  soil  was  also  the  owner  of  the  subsoil,  lode  mines  existing  in 
private  estates  devoted  to  cultivation  or  pasturage  may  only  be 
denounced  by  or  with  the  sanction  of  the  owner  of  the  soil. 

The  nation  grants  possession  of  the  mines  as  specified  to  Colom¬ 
bians  or  foreigners  who,  according  to  the  common  law,  are  qualified 
to  hold  property. 

Property  in  a  mine  may  be  claimed  on  one  of  the  three  following 
grounds: 

(1)  Because  it  is  a  new  mine  or  the  continuation  of  another  for 
which  titles  are  already  held  by  the  claimant. 

(2)  Because  it  has  been  abandoned  by  the  previous  holders. 

(3)  Because  it  is  the  excess  part  of  a  mine  whic^i  covers  a  greater 
extent  than  the  law  allows  to  be  granted  at  one  time. 

The  abandonment  of  a  mine  consists  in  not  paying  the  dues 
yearly,  or,  even  if  they  be  paid,  in  not  working  the  property  for 
eight  years  in  succession. 

A  mine  may  be  redeemed  for  perpetuity  by  paying  twenty  years’ 
dues  in  advance,  this  also  securing  the  holder  against  any  possible 
lawsuit  being  brought  challenging  his  right  to  the  mine. 

At  the  time  of  formal  denouncement  of  the  mine,  which  must  take 
place  within  ninety  days  after  the  notice  of  claim  is  made,  proof  must 
be  furnished  as  to  the  payment  of  the  necessary  tax. 

Properties  may  not  be  worked  when  their  exploitation  fouls  the 
water  used  by  the  community,  unless  provision  is  made  by  the  owner 
for  an  adequate  water  supply. 

The  Government  reserves  the  right  of  exploitation  of  the  Muzo 
and  Coscuez  emerald  mines,  also  of  coal,  petroleum,  mineral  oil, 
natural  gas,  guano,  and  similar  deposits.  These  mines  are  worked 
on  account  of  the  nation  by  means  of  contracts. 

The  export  duty  on  gold,  platinum,  and  silver  is  impo.sed  at  the 
rate  of  1  per  cent  on  the  value  declaretl  for  insurance.  In  Bogota 
is  a  mineralogical  museum,  to  which  mine  owners  are  obligated  to  send 
specimens  and  certain  data. 
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MINERAL  EXPORTS,  1907-8. 

Statistics  of  exports  of  precious  metals  from  Colombia  during  the 
years  1907  and  190<S  are  recorded  as  follows: 

1907.  j  1908. 


(!ol(I . *2.977.500  *3.306, 5(K» 

Cold  aiul  silver .  312.500  1  o  159,500 

Silver .  102,500  j  139,500 

Clatinum .  175,000  ;  104,000 


_ _  _  _ t. 

«  Ini*onipleto. 


A  presidential  decree  of  Sejitember  21,  1909,  provides  that  metal 
exports  shall  be  free  of  duty,  and  abrogates  all  previous  provisions 
to  the  contrary. 


CHARGE  FOR  CONSULAR  INVOICES. 

A  law  enacted  by  the  Colombian  Congress  provides  for  a  re^luction 
of  the  consular  tariff  to  3  per  cent  of  the  value  of  merchandise  of  ever}’ 
class.  The  former  tariff  divided  commercial  invoices  into  four  classes, 
as  follows: 

Class  1 :  Invoices  of  certain  articles  whose  importation  was  declared 
by  the  Minister  of  Finance  to  be  of  public  benefit,  the  cost  of  certifi¬ 
cation  being  $9 ; 

Class  2:  Invoices  of  value  not  exceeding  $200;  cost  of  certification, 
$18; 

Class  3:  Invoices  of  value  exceeding  $200  but  not  exceeding  $500; 
cost  of  certification,  $24; 

Class  4:  Invoices  of  value  exceeding  $500;  price  of  certification  $30 
for  each  $1,000  in  value  and  fractional  part  thereof. 
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CONDITION  OF  THE  GIRARDOT  RAILWAY. 

Under  date  of  July  17,  1909,  Mr.  Alfreim)  Ortega,  Chief  of  the 
Bureau  of  Railroads  of  Colombia,  made  an  interesting'  report  con¬ 
cerning  the  current  work  and  improvements  now  being  made  on  the 
Girardot  Railway,  showing  that  at  the  present  time  the  principal 
repairs  and  improvements  to  the  culverts,  roadbed,  and  track  of 
that  excellent  railway  are  being  made  on  the  sections  between  the 
stations  of  Facatativa  and  Ilospicio.  After  a  careful  inspection  the 
entire  line  was  found  to  be  in  good  comlition.  The  able  manage¬ 
ment  of  this  road  is  constantly  bettering  not  only  the  transportation 
service  in  all  its  branches,  but  also  the  rolling  stock  and  physical 
condition  of  the  railway. 

THE  PRODUCTION  AND  SALE  OF  SALT. 

The  nets  profits  to  the  government  from  the  salt  mines  of  Colom¬ 
bia  in  1908  were  $375,846,  as  compared  with  $367,113  in  1907. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  law  governing  salt  mines  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  and  sale  of  salt  in  the  Republic,  the  “Diario  Oficial"  of 
August  27,  1909,  publishes  a  detailed  statement  concerning  the  ter¬ 
restrial  and  maritime  salt  deposits  of  the  Republic  and  the  prices  of 
the  different  grades  of  salt,  covering  the  periotl  from  1861  to  1909. 


ARBITRATION  CONVENTION  WITH  BRAZIL. 


The  arbitration  convention  between  Costa  Rica  and  Brazil,  cele¬ 
brated  in  Washington  by  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  and  the  Minister 
of  Costa  Rica  on  May  18,  1909,  was  approved  by  the  Congress  of 
Costa  Rica  on  October  11,  1909,  signed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic  on  the  20th  of  the  same  month  anti  year,  and  published  in 
the  “Official  Gazette”  of  San  Jos6  on  October  24,  1909.  This  con¬ 
vention  is  made  in  conformity  with  the  principles  contained  in 
the  convention  for  the  peaceable  settlement  of  international  con¬ 
flicts,  signed  at  The  Hague  on  July  29,  1899,  and  ^Vrticles  XXXVH 
to  XL  and  XLII  of  The  Hague  ('onvention  of  October  18,  1907. 

PROPOSED  CHANGES  IN  THE  CUSTOMS  TARIFF. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  (’ongre.ss  of  (’osta  Rica,  which, 
if  it  becomes  a  law,  will  make  extensive  changes  in  the  rates  of  cus¬ 
toms  duties  now  collected  on  articles  imported  into  the  Republic. 
The  full  text  of  this  proposed  law  is  published  in  “ia  Gdceta  ”  of 
October  7,  1909. 


UNITED  STATES  DELEGATES  TO  SANITARY  CONVENTION. 


'i'lie  I’nited  States  has  named  the  following  delegates  to  the  Fourth 
International  Sanitaiy  Convention,  at  San  Jos4,  from  December  25, 
11*09  to  January  2,  1910: 

Surg.  Gen.  Walter  Wymax.  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hospital 
Service. 

Passed  Asst.  Surg.  J.  W.  Amesse,  Public  Health  and  Marine-Hos¬ 
pital  Service. 

Passed  Asst.  Surg.  K.  H.  vox  Ezdokf,  Public  Health  and  Marine- 
Hospital  Service. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Brackex,  Secretary  State  Boanl  of  flealth  of  Minnesota. 

Dr.  A.  H.  Doty,  Quarantine  Officer  of  the  Port  of  New  York. 

Dr.  Rhett  Goode,  Member  International  Sanitary  Bureau, 
Washington. 


MESSAGE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT. 

On  November  1,  1909,  President  Jose  M.  Gomez  sent  an  interest¬ 
ing  message  to  the  Cuban  Congress,  giving  a  full  account  of  the  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  conditions  of  the  island  and  recommending 
needed  legislation. 

The  message  states  that  the  sugar  crop  just  harvested  is  the 
largest  ever  produced  in  the  Republic,  with  indications  that  the  com¬ 
ing  crop  will  exceed  it. 

I'he  distress  caused  by  cyclones  from  which  parts  of  the  country 
i-ecently  suffered  has  been  greatly  ameliorated,  and  the  Cuban  people 
have  responded  in  a  fitting  manner  to  the  call  of  patriotism  and 
friendship,  and  have  promptly  relieved,  in  so  far  as  possible,  the 
suffering  of  their  unfortunate  count r^’men. 

The  President,  believing  that  the  development  and  protection  of 
the  industries  and  natural  resources  of  the  island  is  the  foundation 
of  public  and  private  w'ealth,  encourages  the  building  of  roads,  in 
accordance  with  the  law  of  July  5,  1906,  opening  thereby  the  fertile 
lands  of  the  nation  to  .settlement,  cultivation,  and  exploitation. 
Especially  is  this  tnie  as  to  the  road,  now  in  course  of  constniction, 
that  runs  from  Manzanillo  and  Marti,  through  Bayamo,  to  Palma 
Soriano,  and  which  will  be  completed  in  about  nineteen  months. 
Another  railroad  is  about  to  be  contracted  for  to  unite  the  center 
of  the  island  with  Trinidad.  The  constniction  of  a  railroad,  not 
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included  in  the  subvention  law,  to  connect  Nuevitas  with  Caibarien 
is  recommended  to  the  favorable  consitleration  of  the  Congress. 

As  to  immigration,  the  Executive  advocates  the  encouragement  of 
a  system  of  colonization,  rather  than  the  importation  of  immigrants 
accustomed  to  receive  low  wages  and  who  would  compete  with  Cuban 
laborers.  From  February  to  July,  1909,  the  immigrants  entering 
the  Republic  numbered  10,880,  or  an  increase  of  7.43  per  cent  as 
compared  with  the  same  months  of  the  previous  year.  The  sugar¬ 
cane  growers  of  the  island  have  made  application  to  the  Immigration 
Bureau  for  436  families  and  500  laborers. 

The  President  recommends  the  revision  of  the  Cuban  tariff  on  a 
basis  that  will  encourage  the  growth  of  domestic  industries,  protect 
the  home  markets,  and  prevent  foreign  nations  from  closing  their 
doors  to  Cuban  products.  Mention  is  made  of  the  treatment  of 
Cuban  tobacco  by  some  European  countries  from  whom  the  Republic 
buys  much  more  than  it  sells.  Reference  to  the  proposed  increase  of 
30  per  cent  duties  in  France  on  Cuban  imports  is  made,  also  rec¬ 
ommendation  for  maximum  and  minimum  tariff  legislation  to  be 
applied  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 

The  foreign  relations  of  the  Republic  with  the  nations  of  the 
world  continue  most  cordial,  and  especially  is  this  true  of  the  United 
States,  and  it  is  the  administration’s  earnest  desire  to  bind  still 
closer  the  bonds  of  international  amity  and  good  will.  Since  April 
last  the  ministers  of  Spain,  Great  Britain,  and  Venezuela  have  pre¬ 
sented  their  credentials  and  become  part  of  the  diplomatic  corps  of 
the  Republic,  and  the  President  recommends  that  a  representative  of 
equal  rank  be  accredited  near  the  Government  of  Venezuela. 

On  June  10,  1909,  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil  and  the  Minister  of 
Cuba  celebrated  an  arbitration  treaty,  which  has  been  submitted  to 
the  Senate  for  ratification. 

Negotiations  are  pending  for  the  attainment  of  closer  commercial 
relations  with  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Spain  by  means  of  commer¬ 
cial  treaties  and  pacts. 

On  May  24,  1909,  the  Senate  reiterated  its  adherence  to  the  Inter¬ 
national  Union  for  the  publication  in  Brussels  of  the  customs  tariffs 
of  the  Republics  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  During  the  present 
year  delegates  were  sent  to  the  Congress  of  Naples  for  the  improvement 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind ;  to  the  American  Prison  Association  at 
Seattle;  to  the  Dentists’  Congress  in  Berlin;  to  the  Second  Inter¬ 
national  Scientific  Leprosy  Congress,  at  Bergen;  to  the  Third  Inter¬ 
national  Maritime  Congress  at  Brussels;  to  the  Ninth  International 
Veterinary  Congress  at  The  Hague;  to  the  commemoration  of  the 
discovery  of  the  river  Hudson  in  New  York,  and  to  the  inaugura¬ 
tion  of  the  monument  in  commemoration  of  the  Universal  Postal 
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Union  in  Belgium.  The  Government  has  been  invited  to  participate 
in  the  Fourth  Sanitary  Convention  to  be  held  in  Costa  Rica  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  will  send  a  delegate.  With  reference  to  the  Fourth  Pan- 
American  Congress  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires  in  1910,  the  President 
recommends  that  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  be  made  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  delegates  to  the  same. 

Regarding  the  finances  of  the  nation,  the  cash  on  hand  at  the  time 
of  taking  over  the  Government  on  January  27, 1909,  was  $2,685,228.74. 
The  collections  from  that  date  until  September  30  of  the  same  year 
were  $25,439,426.86,  or  a  total  disposable  amount  of  $28,124,655.60. 
The  disbursements  from  January  27  to  September  30,  1909,  were 
$27,089,353.32,  leaving  a  balance  on  hand  on  the  latter  date  of 
$1,035,302.28. 

Concerning  the  budget,  the  message  states  that  the  law  of  July  1, 
1909,  approved  a  revenue  appropriation  budget  amounting  to 
$33,418,302.85.  The  President  reduced  this  amount,  as  he  was 
authorized  to  do  under  the  law,  to  $31,070,41 1.63,  but  it  was  increased 
to  $31,825,196.34  by  the  addition  of  other  expenditures.  From  the 
latter  amount  $2,200,000,  representing  the  sewering  and  paving  of 
Havana  and  the  Cienfuegos  waterworks  contract,  w'ere  paid  out  of 
the  funds  obtained  from  the  $16,500,000  loans  made  for  that  purpose, 
leaving  the  actual  budget  of  appropriations  $29,605,996.34,  which, 
compared  with  the  estimated  revenues,  $33,825,448.53,  will  leave  a 
balance,  if  the  revenues  continue  to  increase  as  they  have  hitherto 
done,  of  $4,219,452. 

Since  the  inauguration  of  President  Gomez  numerous  highways 
and  bridges  have  been  built  in  the  Republic  in  the  Provinces  of  Pinar 
del  Rio,  Havana,  Matanzas,  Santa  Clara,  Camaguey,  and  Oriente. 
The  keeping  of  these  roads  in  proper  repair  is  an  expensive  item, 
experience  having  sho^vn  that  about  $500  annually  {)er  kilometer  is 
needed  for  this  purpose.  At  the  present  time  there  are  1,461  kilo¬ 
meters  of  highways  open  to  traffic,  as  compared  with  1,180  for  the 
previous  year. 

The  dredging  of  the  port  of  Cienfuegos  was  completed  in  May  last, 
and  $300,000  is  needed  for  the  dredging  of  Isabela  de  Sagua. 

The  message  refers  to  the  sugar,  tobacco,  and  cattle  industries 
of  the  island.  During  the  grinding  season  of  1908-9,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  that  the  sugar  cane  ground  on  169  plantations  amounted  to 
1,235,438,665  arrobas,  and  produced  1,505,231  tons  of  sugar,  or  an 
increase  of  35  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Steps 
have  been  taken  to  increase  the  development  of  tobacco,  a  com¬ 
mission  having  been  appointed  for  that  purpose.  On  December  31, 
1908,  the  live  stock  of  the  island  was  valued  at  $122,124,450. 

During  the  fiscal  year  147  mines,  covering  an  area  of  21,880  hec¬ 
tares,  were  surveyed  in  the  Republic,  97  of  which  were  in  the  eastern 
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part  of  the  island,  and  a  large  deposit  of  iron  ore  was  discovered  in 
Sagua  de  Tanamo  and  Mayari  during  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  scholastic  year  1908-9  there  were 
2,171  schools,  3,607  lecture  halls,  3,613  teachers,  and  114,066  pupils 
enrolled,  of  which  83,066  were  in  attendance.  The  enrollment  now 
is  132,740,  and  the  attendance  98,489.  Normal,  high,  scientific, 
and  kindergarten  schools  are  receiving  the  fostering  care  of  the 
Government. 

The  demographic  statistics  show  an  improvement  in  the  health 
of  the  people  of  the  island,  the  death  rate  in  Havana  now  being  18.55, 
as  compared  with  19.62  per  thousand  during  the  previous  year. 

The  President  concludes  his  message  promising  economy  in  the 
public  service,  and  observes  that  the  future  of  the  Republic  does  not 
rest  with  the  Government,  hut  lies  in  the  aid  extended  to  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  industry. 

TOBACCO  GROWING  AND  MANCTACTURE. 

The  Cuban  tobacco  crop,  which  in  1908  was  valued  at  $42,321,306, 
constitutes  one  of  the  principal  resources  of  the  island  republic.  The 
best  grade  is  produced  in  the  Province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  of  which 
the  renowned  Vuelta  Abajo  district  forms  a  part.  The  excellence 
of  the  output  of  this  district  was  determined  by  a  process  of  selection 
in  1774,  since  which  time  it  has  maintained  its  first  rank  and  formed 
the  standard  by  which  the  tobacco  business  of  the  country  has  been 
regulated. 

In  the  course  of  centuries  Vuelta  Abajo  has  developed  a  tobacco 
plant  peculiarly  its  own.  Formerly  this  variety  predominated  in 
the  vegas  or  plantations  of  the  western  parts  of  the  island.  Dete¬ 
rioration  followed  on  transplanting  to  other  countries  and  even  to 
other  parts  of  Cuba.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  other  tobaccos 
introduced  and  cultivated  in  Vuelta  Abajo  undergo  an  improvement 
of  quality.  It  has  therefore  been  universally  conceded  that  the 
excellence  of  the  product  is  due  to  peculiar  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate. 

The  tobacco  plant  is  verj'  sensitive  at  all  times.  During  propa¬ 
gation,  as  seedling,  and  as  maturing  plant  it  requires  the  most 
assiduous  care.  Plantation  methods  in  Cuba,  while  still  “native” 
in  large  part,  are  adapted  to  the  region,  and  irrigation,  expert  ferti¬ 
lization,  and  every  aid  to  culture  are  employed.  The  shade-grown 
article  is  used  for  a  large  percentage  of  WTappers,  while  the  open- 
grovTi  is  used  principally  for  filler. 

Growers  grade  their  tobacco  into  five  classes  and  persons  employed 
in  selecting  are  trained  to  it  from  childhood.  They  know  the  qual¬ 
ities — some  of  them  <liffering  but  little — by  the  texture  of  the  leaf; 
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variations  in  weight,  flexibility,  and  general  conditions  are  evident 
to  their  touch  where  they  are  not  perceptible  to  the  outsider  in 
any  manner. 

On  the  renowned  vegas  operating,  about  San  Juan  y  Martinez, 
just  west  of  the  city  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  the  tobacco  is  propagated, 
developed,  selected,  and  baled  for  shipment  to  Havana  with  utmost 
care,  and  at  every  step  of  its  progress  through  the  factories  it  is 
given  expert  attention. 

Inspection  of  the  bales  covers  tests  as  to  quality  and  “burn,”  after 
which  registration  of  grade  and  condition  is  countermarked  with 
certain  factory  emblems  for  the  instruction  of  the  workers.  The 
storing  of  the  bales  prior  to  manufacture  is  an  important  element 
in  keeping  the  tobacco  in  condition,  for  on  it  depends  the  proper 
curing  necessary  before  the  leaf  is  taken  from  the  bale  and  put  into 
work.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  climatic  conditions  prevailing  in 
Havana,  the  certain  definite  degree  of  heat  and  moisture,  most 
affect  the  merchandise. 

As  described  in  a  recent  special  number  of  the  “Havana  Post,” 
the  manufacturing  processes  after  reaching  the  factory  are  as  follow’s: 
Bales  of  filler  tobacco  weigh  from  80  to  120  pounds  and  of  WTapper 
from  50  to  100  pounds,  according  to  grade  and  class. 

Each  bale  of  filler  contains  4  gaviUas  or  hands.  Each  gavilla, 
when  time  has  come  to  w’ork  up  that  particular  lot,  is  shaken  to 
loosen  the  leaves,  separating  one  from  another;  it  is  then  “cased” 
or  w’et  and  afterwards  “shaken  out.”  After  this  process  the  tobacco 
is  spread  out  to  air  and  several  hours  afterw  ards  it  is  either  piled 
in  baskets  or  in  vats  to  get  into  condition  to  be  “stripped.”  This 
preparation  is  made  one  day  for  the  work  of  the  day  follow’ing. 

The  stripping  of  the  leaf  is  done  by  girls  who,  after  removing  the 
stem  from  the  leaf,  spread  it  out  in  little  piles  on  boards  in  heaps 
from  3  to  6  inches  high;  it  is  then  put  in  racks  and  dried;  that  is  to 
say,  put  into  proper  condition  for  the  last  or  final  curing  process, 
which  consists  in  carefully  packing  the  tobacco  in  barrels  which  are 
w’ell  ventilated  and  put  away  in  the  filler  loft,  w’here  the  tobacco  is 
kept  from  two  weeks  to  a  year,  according  to  its  grade  and  quality. 

The  next  process  is  that  of  blending,  wdiich  is  to  mix  the  proper 
grades  of  tobaccos  together  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  “blend,” 
or  liga  as  it  is  called  in  Spanish,  for  the  different  sizes  and  grades 
which  the  factory  is  making.  There  is  no  stipulated  number  of 
these  so-called  blends,  but  there  are  on  an  average  8  or  10  standard, 
and  sometimes  the  “specials”  will  run  a  great  many  more.  After 
the  tobacco  is  properly  blended  and  inspected  it  is  put  into  lai^e 
cases  or  departments  and  delivered  to  the  galera  or  rolling  room  to 
be  worked  into  cigars. 
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As  to  wrappers,  there  are  sometimes  from  80  to  100  bales  open  at 
the  same  time,  from  which  the  tobacco  is  withdrawn  and  used 
according  to  the  requirement  of  the  day.  The  process  of  casing  and 
use  of  the  wrapper  is  under  the  direct  management  of  the  fore¬ 
man  of  the  selecting  department,  whose  business  it  is  to  keep  up 
with  the  requirements  of  each  size  and  the  market  for  which  the 
cigars  are  intended.  He  also  inspects  selections  and  withdraws  wrap¬ 
pers  from  the  bales  accordingly;  he  sees  personally  to  the  casing  or 
wetting  of  the  same. 

As  soon  as  it  is  withdrawn  from  the  bale  the  wrapper  is  taken  up, 
the  leaves  being  separated  one  from  the  other  to  insure  to  each  the 
proper  amount  of  moisture;  they  are  then  cased  and  later  spread  out, 
the  water  being  allowed  to  evaporate.  In  this  shape  the  tobacco 
is  allowed  to  stand  from  three  to  five  hours,  after  which  it  is  divided 
into  tareas  or  a  day’s  work  for  the  wrapper  strippers,  and  placed  in 
small  barrels  or  kegs  for  delivery  to  the  selecting  department  in  time 
for  the  work  on  the  following  day. 

After  being  stripped  it  is  given  over  to  the  different  selectors — 
first,  second,  and  third  assistants — as  may  have  been  designated; 
from  it  they  make  the  separations  or  selections  for  the  sizes  or  cigars 
which  may  be  making  at  that  time.  The  selections  are  made  as  to 
size,  color,  texture,  and  quality,  as  well  as  differently  for  the  different 
countries  where  the  cigars  are  marketed  and  for  the  specialties  the 
factory  may  be  producing.  There  are  probably  from  seventy-five 
to  one  hundred  different  selections  to  make,  depending  of  course 
entirely  upon  the  requirements  of  the  factory  concerned. 

After  selections  are  made  the  wrappers  are  counted  out  in  small 
pads  of  25  and  delivered  to  the  cigarmakers,  each  of  whom  after 
receiving  his  wrapper  gets  the  filler  corresponding  to  the  size  of  the 
cigar  he  is  making  and  proceeds  to  the  rolling. 

The  cigars  are  inspected  during  the  day  by  the  cigar  foreman,  who 
examines  the  shape,  length,  workmanship  and  condition  of  the 
cigars  rolled  by  each  man.  On  the  following  morning  a  general 
inspection  is  given  the  preceding  <lay’s  work  in  the  revision  room. 

After  this  general  inspection  the  cigars  are  transferred  to  the 
packing  department  and  arranged  in  cabinets  of  cedar,  where  they 
are  kept  from  three  days  to  a  week  before  they  are  packed  in  order 
that  they  may  dry  out. 

When  a  proper  condition  has  been  attained  they  are  carefully 
assorted  as  to  dryness  and  color — the  Spanish  packing  being  based 
upon  from  eighty  to  one  hundred  separate  or  subdivided  colors — and 
then  packed,  pressed,  banded,  and  pronounced  ready  for  shipment. 

The  operatives  in  the  factories  are  required  to  serve  an  appren¬ 
ticeship  and  must  advance  in  their  position  in  accordance  with  their 
expertness. 
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LIVE  STOCK  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Statistics  of  the  live-stock  industry  of  Cuba  on  June  30,  1909, 
published  in  the  “Gaceta  Oficial”  for  October  5,  show  the  following 
distribution:  Cattle,  2,936,549;  horses,  523,702;  mules,  57,310;  and 
asses,  3,20^. 

The  Province  of  Santa  Clara  occupies  first  place  as  a  center  of  the 
country’s  stock,  wdth  943,261  cattle,  129,351  horses,  10,044  mules, 
and  702  asses.  In  the  Province  of  Oriente  are  508,824  cattle,  138,465 
horses,  14,684  mules,  and  1,119  asses.  Camaguey  ranks  third,  with 
493,692  cattle,  57,219  horses,  1,797  mules,  and  248  asses.  Matanzas 
has  378,675  cattle,  74,003  horses,  5,453  mules,  and  306  asses.  In 
the  Province  of  Havana  are  360,310  cattle,  82,145  horses,  15,603 
mules,  and  645  asses.  Pinar  del  Rio  has  251,787  cattle,  42,519 
horses,  729  mules,  and  182  asses. 
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AGRICULTURAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

As  outlined  in  a  published  statement  by  the  Cuban  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  Seftor  Don  Ortelio  Foyo,  the 
purposes  of  the  Government  are  to  develop  in  every  way  possible  the 
agricultural  resources  of  Cuba. 

In  the  draft  of  the  budget  for  1910-11,  expenditures  on  account  of 
the  Department  are  placed  at  $2,487,000.  Of  this  sum,  $112,200 
are  to  be  expended  for  the  maintenance  of  six  agricultural  schools, 
one  in  each  province,  as  created  by  the  act  of  July  12, 1909.  Cattle 
breeding  is  to  receive  $100,000,  and  a  like  sum  is  set  apart  for  the 
holding  of  an  agricultural  and  industrial  exposition.  Private  experi- 
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merit  farms  are  to  be  subsidized  to  the  amount  of  $30,000;  $20,000 
are  to  be  expended  for  the  purchase  of  plants  and  seeds,  and  $40,000 
are  designed  to  aid  Cuban  inventors  lacking  necessary  funds  for  the 
perfecting  of  their  patents,  when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government , 
such  inventions  are  of  public  utility.  , 

In  this  connection  an  appropriation  of  $1,000,000  is  allotted  for 
the  expenses  of  transporting  immigrant  families  and  farm  laborers. 
This  purpose  was  covered  b}’-  the  law  of  July,  1906,  subsequently 
partly  annulled  in  1908,  but  the  present  plan  is  to  revert  to  the 
provisions  of  the  original  law  and  carry  it  into  effect.  Immigration 
bureaus  are  to  be  established  in  the  Canary  Islands,  in  the  north  of 
Spain,  the  north  of  Italy,  and  others  in  Sweden,  Norway,  or  Denmark. 

POSTAL  MONEY-ORDER  CONVENTION  WITH  MEXICO. 

Through  the  Department  of  State  of  the  United  States  the  Inter¬ 
national  Bureau  has  been  informed  of  a  postal  money-order  agree¬ 
ment  between  the  Republics  of  Cuba  and  Mexico,  becoming  effective 
on  October  1,  1909. 

In  transmitting  this  information,  the  charg6  d’affaires  ad  interim 
at  Havana,  Mr.  Fred.  Morris  Dearino,  states  that  according  to  the 
provisions  of  the  convention  all  Cuban  and  Mexican  post^fiices 
competent  to  issue  money  orders  may  issue  on  such  post-offices  in 
the  other  country,  the  same  reciprocal  treatment  holding  for  cashing 
the  orders.  Amounts  transferred  to  Mexico  are  to  be  expressed  in 
the  money  order  in  the  official  currency  of  Cuba,  but  will  be  made 
effective  in  Mexico  at  the  rate  of  $2  per  each  hundred  cents,  and  2 
cents  for  each  cent  expressed.  In  the  payments  to  be  effected  in 
Cuba  the  same  system  will  be  followed,  the  corresponding  amount  in 
value  being  paid. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  HONORS  FORMER  MINISTER  QUESADA. 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  article  10  of  the  protocol  of  Febru¬ 
ary  13,  1909,  signed  by  the  representatives  of  Venezuela  and  the 
United  States,  for  the  adjustment  of  the  question  at  issue  between 
the  two  republics,  the  arbitrator  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
has  been  designated  in  the  person  of  Seflor  Don  Gonzalo  De  Quesada. 
The  selection  was  made  on  October  15,  and  the  information  was 
immediately  communicated  to  The  Hague  and  to  Venezuela. 

Senor  Quesada  was  for  many  years  Minister  from  the  Cuban 
Republic  near  the  government  at  Washington  and  is  a  member  of 
the  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague.  His  services 
in  the  cause  of  Pan-American  unity  are  well  known  to  all  students 
of  public  affairs  and,  in  his  private  capacity,  he  is  a  jurist  of  dis¬ 
tinction.  • 


A  law  signed  by  President  Caceres  on  September  4,  1909,  has  for 
its  purpose  the  development  of  agriculture  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

A  general  board  of  agriculture  is  created  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  Immigration.  This  board  w'ill  be  charged  wdth 
the  supervision  of  all  schools  of  agriculture  in  the  Republic,  both 
general  and  private.  An  agricultural  laboratory  and  experiment 
station  are  to  be  established  and  means  taken  to  increase  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  agricultural  literature.  Each  year  an  agricultural  fair  is 
to  be  held  at  which  prizes  for  products  will  be  offered. 

An  important  feature  of  the  law  is  that  the  Executive  is  authorized 
to  import  for  sale  at  cost  price  fertilizers,  insecticides,  and  the  imple¬ 
ments  or  machinery  necessary  for  their  application.  All  articles 
destined  for  agricultural  use  are  admitted  into  the  Republic  without 
the  payment  of  import  dues. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  BUILDINGS  FOR  PUBLIC  PURPOSES. 

An  executive  decree  of  August  31,  1909,  provides  that  the  plans 
and  estimates  of  buildings  to  be  constructetl  for  public  uses  must  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Public  Works  for  approval  or 
modification. 

REPORT  OF  TBR  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS. 

On  June  12,  1909,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the 
Dominican  Congress  made  an  interesting  report  in  which  it  was 
stated  that  the  relations  of  the  Government  with  foreign  nations 
were  most  cordial  and  friendly.  The  diplomatic  representation  of 
the  Republic  consisted  of  ten  legations,  four  of  which  had  the  follow¬ 
ing  accredited  representatives:  The  United  States,  a  Minister  Resi¬ 
dent;  Haiti,  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary; 
Germany,  an  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary; 
and  Cuba,  a  Charg6  d’Affaires.  The  legations  in  Italy,  at  the  Holy 
See,  in  Mexico,  Venezuela,  and  Guatemala  had  no  representatives. 
The  consular  service  consisted  of  25  consuls-general,  92  consuls,  49 
vice-consuls,  and  10  chancellors. 

The  committee  called  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  desira¬ 
bility  of  celebrating  commercial  treaties  with  foreign  nations.  The 
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Executive  recommended,  in  a  recent  message  to  Congress,  the 
advisability  of  making  such  a  treaty  with  Cuba,  also  the  revision  of 
the  customs  tariff  in  such  manner  as  to  obtain  from  the  United  States 
the  greatest  advantages  possible  in  the  commerce  of  the  Republic 
with  that  country. 

The  extradition  treaty  with  Cuba,  now  in  force,  has  given  excellent 
results.  The  Dominican  Charg6  d’Affaires  in  Havana  has  proposed 
the  celebration  of  a  postal  treaty  with  Cuba  providing  for  a  2-cent 
letter  postage  between  the  two  countries,  and  a  parcel-post  and 
money-order  service. 

High  praise  was  accorded  the  report  of  the  Dominican  Delegate, 
Mr.  Tito  V.  Lisoni,  to  the  Fourth  Pan-American  Scientific  Congress, 
on  the  history,  geography,  political  organization,  agriculture,  com¬ 
merce  and  industry  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  for  which  Mr.  Lisoni 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  said  Congress. 

THE  MINING  INDUSTRY. 

A  general  outline  of  the  information  obtainable  concerning  mining 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  as  furnished  by  United  States  Consul 
Ralph  J.  Totten  at  Puerto  Plata  shows  that  the  most  important 
minerals  found  in  the  countty  in  modern  times  are  gold,  silver,  iron 
ore,  copper  ore,  lignite,  salt,  and  petroleum. 

Gold  is  the  only  mineral  that  has  been  worked  to  any  extent.  In 
the  time  of  Columbus  the  Indians  paid  tribute  in  gold,  and  in  the 
year  1496  the  records  show  the  following  mines  or  placer  workings: 
La  Vega,  the  Cibao,  the  San  Cristobal,  and  the  Buenaventura.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  gold  is  at  the  present  time  washed  from  the 
sands  of  the  Yaque,  Verde,  Bao,  Jaina,  and  ^lao  rivers  and  their 
tributaries  by  the  country  people  with  the  most  primitive  apparatus. 
It  is  claimed  that  women  often  obtain  2  or  3  ounces  of  gold  per 
week  in  this  manner.  Lodes  and  gold-bearing  quartz  are  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  old  reports,  but  no  record  can  bo  found  of  any  attempt 
to  work  these  mines  systematically.  In  fact,  none  of  the  mining  men 
now'  in  this  country  claim  to  have  located  quartz  veins  that  would 
pay  for  the  W'orking. 

There  are  no  doubt  some  gold  deposits,  not  only  in  the  river  beds 
but  also  im  the  hills,  that  have  never  been  worked,  and  there  is  prob¬ 
ably  considerable  gold  remaining  in  the  old  workings  that  could  be 
saved  by  modern  machinery  and  dredges.  The  conditions  for  work¬ 
ing  are  good,  there  being  abundant  water  and  sufficient  fall  for  drain¬ 
age  in  most  parts  of  the  g<*ld  country.  A  great  drawback  is  the 
extreme  difficulty  encountered  in  getting  machinery  to  the  interior, 
on  account  of  the  entire  lack  of  wagon  roads. 
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MEASURES  FOR  INTERNAL  DEVELOPMENT. 

President  Eloy  Alfaro,  of  ETcuador,  has  recently  presented  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Federal  Congress  important  messages  on 
the  following  subjects  bearing  upon  projected  national  improvements: 

Water  supply  and  paving  of  Guayaquil. — The  Executive  recommends 
that  the  city  of  Guayaquil,  the  commercial  center  of  the  Republic 
and  the  principal  port  of  the  country,  be  placed  in  proper  sanitary 
condition  so  as  to  increase  the  commerce  of  the  nation  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  contagious  diseases.  For  the  purpose  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  this  highly  desirable  end  an  abundant  water  supply,  sewers,  and 
good  pavements  are  absolutely  necessary.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  the  water  supply  and  sewerage  systems  of  the  city  will  cost 
2,900,000  sucres  (.?  1,4 12,300),  and  the  paving  of  the  streets  a  con¬ 
siderable  additional  sum.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  President  has 
submitted  to  Congress  a  draft  of  a  bill  providing  for  the  acquisition 
of  the  necessary  funds  for  these  improvements. 

Revenue  reforms. — =The  President  advocates  the  adoption  of  a  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  in  order  to  encourage  home  industries  and  to  increase 
the  revenues  of  the  Government,  and  proposes  that  a  higher  internal- 
revenue  tax  be  placed  on  liquors,  and  that  other  revenue  reforms 
be  effected  so  that  funds  may  l)e  obtained  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the 
nation. 

Ibarra  and  Cuenca  Railways. — The  Executive  power,  believing  that 
the  future  greatness  and  prosperity  of  the  Republic  depend  largely 
on  its  railway  transportation  facilities,  recommends  that  the  Interan- 
dine  Railway  be  extemled  to  Ibarra,  and  that  branch  lines  be  built 
to  the  capitals  of  the  Provinces  of  Azuay  and  Imburu,  thereby  open¬ 
ing  to  develo])ment  and  exploitation  the  natural  wealth  of  these 
agricultural  and  mineral  zones.  To  this  end  he  urges  the  ratification 
of  the  ail  referendum  contract  inade  by  the  Government  on  January 
16,  1909,  with  Archer  Harman,  and  that  the  Executive  be  author¬ 
ized  to  contract  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  160  kilometers 
of  railway  from  Quito  to  Ibarra  at  a  cost  of  $5,000,000  gold,  the 
work  to  be  terminated  within  a  ])eriod  of  three  years,  and  that  he  be 
further  empowered  to  arrange  with  the  contractors  for  the  comple¬ 
tion  of  the  railway  from  Iluigra  to  Cuenca,  ceding  to  them  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  Azuay  and  Cafiar  coal  mines  in  payment  of  the  cost 
of  the  construction,  rolling  stock,  and  equipment. 
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National  exposition  at  GnayaqaiJ. — The  Executive  recommends 
that  a  national  exposition  be  held  at  Guayaquil  in  1920  in  honor  of 
the  patriots  and  heroes  who  gave  the  cry  of  independence  on  the 
banks  of  the  Guayas  on  October  9,  1820,  and  to  this  end  recommends 
the  raising  of  1,000,000  sucres  (S487,000)  by  the  levying  of  a  4  per 
cent  surcharge  tax  on  import  duties,  to  be  used  in  defraying  the 
expenses  of  the  exposition,  and  that  he  be  authorized  to  appoint  a 
commission  to  formulate  and  carry  the  project  to  a  successful 
termination. 

Exploitation  of  petroleum. — The  President  calls  attention  to  his 
efforts  during  his  first  administration  to  interest  foreign  capital  in 
the  development  and  exploitation  of  the  Santa  Elena  petroleum 
deposits  on  a  large  scale,  stating  that  the  circumstances  were  unfavor¬ 
able  for  the  realization  of  the  project  at  that  time,  but  on  July  15, 
1909,  an  ad  referendum  contract  was  made  by  the  Government  with 
an  English  capitalist  to  exploit  these  deposits,  and  the  Executive 
strongly  recommends  the  approval  of  the  same  by  the  Congress, 
believing  its  acceptance  to  be  advantageous  and  to  the  interest  of  the 
Republic. 

PROTECTION  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CACAO  INDUSTRY. 

The  Congress  of  Ecuador  has  passed  a  bill  providing  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  the  cacao  industry,  and  authorizing  the  establishment  in 
Guayaquil  of  a  board  of  trade  and  agriculture,  with  authority  to 
appoint  a  commission  to  study  the  production  and  consumption  of 
cacao.  The  President  of  the  Republic  is  authorized  to  take  the  initia¬ 
tive  in  calling  a  Congress  of  the  cacao-producing  countries. 

PROPOSED  CONSTRUCTION  OF  A  RAILWAY  TO  THE  AMAZON  RIVER. 

Mr.  G.  Thoret,  in  representation  of  the  National  Railways  Com¬ 
pany,  has  made  an  ad  referendum  contract  with  the  Government  of 
Ecuador  for  the  construction  of  a  railway  from  El  Pasaje  to  the 
Amazon  River,  and  another  line  from  some  point  on  the  aforesaid 
railway  to  Cuenca  and  Azoguez,  and  from  a  point  on  the  latter  line 
to  Loja.  The  contract  also  provides  for  the  repair  and  extension  of 
the  Puerto  Bolivar  wharf. 

PROPOSED  CHANGE  IN  THE  MINING  LAW. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  amending 
the  Mining  Code  so  as  to  permit  private  persons  to  acquire  mines  of 
gold,  silver,  copper,  platinum,  mercury,  lead,  zinc,  bismuth,  sulphur, 
cobalt,  tin,  antimony,  precious  stones,  etc.,  the  State  reserving  the 
right  to  own  and  exploit  petroleum,  coal,  and  asphalt  de|)osits,  iron 
mines,  and  fossil  substances. 


GUATEMALA. 
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SHIPMENTS  OF  HIDES. 

Reportin':;  concerning  live  stock  in  Ecuador,  United  States  ('onsul- 
General  Dietrich  states  that  no  official  statistics  in  the  matter  are 
available.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  cattle  slaughtered  in 
the  country  each  year  is  about  230,000  to  250,000. 

Hides,  which  are  shipped  mainly  to  the  United  States,  were  exported 
to  the  amount  of  1 ,685,303  pounds,  valued  at  $166,703,  in  1908,  against 
2,622,497  pounds,  worth  $351 ,244,  in  the  preceding  year.  In  the  first 
six  months  of  1909  exports  of  hides  to  the  United  States  from  Guaya¬ 
quil,  the  principal  port  of  shipment,  amounted  to  666,675  pounds, 
valued  at  $87,358.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  decline 
noted  for  1908  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  offset  by  the  present  year’s 
exports. 

FINANCIAL  MEASURES. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  Congress  of  Ecuador  providing 
for  the  raising  of  a  loan  of  £250,000  and  the  establishment  of  new 
banks  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial  resources  of  the  Republic. 

Another  bill  has  been  introduced  providing  for  the  raising  of  a  loan 
by  the  sale  of  an  issue  of  £2,000,000  interest-bearing  bonds,  the  pro¬ 
ceeds  to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  that  part  of  the  internal  debt 
which  is  secured  by  the  fiscal  revenues  and  to  the  payment  of  the 
floating  debt,  the  surplus  to  be  spent  in  the  public  works  of  the 
country. 


DECREE  GOVERNING  IMPORTS  OF  ELECTRICAL  SUPPLIES. 


On  October  21,  1909,  Pre.sident  Estrada  Cabrera,  in  conformity 
with  the  Telegraphic  Code  of  the  Republic,  providing  for  the  super¬ 
vision  and  inspection  of  electrical  enterprises  established  in  the  coun- 
tiy,  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  abuses,  decreed  that  electrical 
supplies  ami  materials  shall  not  be  imported  without  the  previous 
written  permis.sion  of  the  Department  of  War.  Electric  companies 
are  reiiuired  to  give  account  to  said  Department  of  the  importations 
made  jirior  to  the  issuance  of  the  decree  referred  to. 

LITERARY  COMPETITION. 

The  International  Bureau  of  Central  American  Republics  estab- 
lished  at  Guatemala  City  has  opened  a  competition  for  the  purpose 
(»f  obtaining  a  text-book  of  civnc  instruction,  to  bo  used  in  the  primary 
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schools  of  the  five  Republics  represented  by  the  Bureau.  Xone  but 
natives  of  Central  ^Vmerica  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  competition, 
as  it  is  desired  that  the  spirit  of  the  work  shall  be  essentially  Central 
iVmerican.  The  Bureau  will  give  a  prize  of  $300  to  the  successful 
contestant,  and  the  work  must  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Bureau  before  April  30,  1910,  on  which  date  the  competition 
will  close. 

Coincidently  with  the  announcement  of  this  competition,  the 
Bureau  opens  a  second  contest,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  words 
for  a  Central  American  national  hymn,  for  which  a  prize  of  $100  will 
be  aAvarded.  The  conditions  as  to  the  nationality  of  the  contestants 
and  the  term  of  the  delivery  of  the  composition  are  the  same  as  those 
fixed  in  regard  to  the  text-book. 


The  annual  report  of  the  National  Bank  of  Haiti  for  the  fiscal 
period  ending  March  31,  1909,  shows  that  the  total  liabilities  on  that 
date  amounted  to  $124,000,000,  of  which  notes  in  circulation  were 
represented  by  $109,400,000,  the  remainder  being  credited  to  capital 
and  reserves  and  to  current  accounts.  Cash  on  hand  w^as  $32,000,000, 
a  slight  decrease  from  the  amount  reported  for  the  preceding  year. 


HONDURAS 


FINANCIAL  AGENTS  ABROAD. 


By  a  decree  of  September  22,  1909,  the  Government  of  Honduras 
appointed  Juan  E.  Paredes  and  Paulino  Valladares  its  financial 
agents  to  represent  the  Government  in  negotiations  with  the  banking 
house  of  J.  Pierpont  Morgan  &  Co.  relating  to  the  payment  of  the 
foreign  debt  of  the  Republic,  the  strengthening  of  the  national  credit, 
and  the  construction  of  the  proposed  interoceanic  railway. 

ICE  FACTORY  AT  TRUJILLO. 

A  concession  has  been  granted  by  the  Government  of  Honduras  for 
the  establishment  of  an  ice  factory  at  Trujillo,  the  company  to  be 
granted  the  privilege  of  importing  the  machinery  necessary  for  this 
purpose  free  of  duty.  The  concession  is  valid  for  a  period  of  ten  years. 


HONDURAS. 
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PUBLIC  HIGHWAY  BETWEEN  TEGUCIGALPA  AND  SAN  LOBENZO. 

The  Government  of  Honduras  has  contracted  with  Rene  Keil- 
HAUR  for  the  repair  and  conservation  of  the  public  highway  between 
Tegucigalpa  and  San  Lorenzo  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years.  A 
monthly  subvention  of  $1,500  American  gold  is  granted  to  the  con¬ 
tractor,  who  agrees  to  operate  for  his  own  account  an  automobile 
line  between  the  points  mentioned  and  to  carry  the  Government 
mail  free  of  charge.  The  road  will  be  macadamized. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  CEIBA  DISTRICT. 

United  States  Consul  Drew  Linard  reports  from  Ceiba  that  a  rub¬ 
ber  company,  incorporated  imder  the  laws  of  the  State  of  Delaware, 
with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  has  begun  the  development  of  a  large 
tract  of  mahogany  territory  ceded  by  the  Honduran  Government. 
This  tract,  originally  known  as  the  Reynolds  concession,  has  been 
much  enlarged  and  amplified  and  is  said  to  embrace  the  richest  hard¬ 
wood,  rubber,  and  agricultural  district  in  Honduras. 

The  construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  port  of  Armenia,  located 
several  miles  to  the  east  of  Ceiba,  and  projected  to  tap  the  heart  of 
the  mahogany  district,  was  commenced  several  months  ago.  The 
road  will  approximate  18  miles  in  length  and  pass  for  10  miles 
through  banana  lands  now  producing. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  to  sliip  the  valuable  hard  woods 
to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  the  transportation  facilities  are  com¬ 
pleted,  planting  rubber  and  bananas  as  rapidly  as  the  ground  is 
cleared.  The  latter  product,  being  a  source  of  quick  revenue,  owing 
to  the  rapid  growth  and  market  demand,  will  gradually  give  way  to 
the  permanent  and  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  more  valuable  rubber 
tree. 

The  rich  natural  resources  of  this  part  of  Honduras  have  long 
remained  dormant  because  of  lack  of  foreign  capital  and  skill  to 
bring  into  activity  the  wealth-producing  opportunities  that  abound. 
American  capital  is  unnecessarily  timid  in  considering  Honduran 
propositions.  Foreign  concessionary  privileges  and  rights  are  not 
interfered  with  by  reason  of  local  disturbances,  and  development 
companies  of  legitimate  intent  and  determination,  under  intelligent 
management,  and  aided  with  sufficient  capital  to  initiate  the  pre¬ 
liminary  work  involved  in  such  undertakings,  can  not,  in  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Linard,  fail  of  financial  success. 


FKEE  IMPORTATION  OF  CERTAIN  FOODSTUFFS. 


A  bill  passed  by  the  Federal  -Congress  and  promulgated  on  Octo¬ 
ber  20,  1909,  authorizes  the  placing  of  funds  at  the  disposal  of  the 
President  for  the  purpose  of  importing  corn  and  beans  in  such  quan¬ 
tities  as  may  be  deemed  necessary,  until  March  31,  1910,  said  prod¬ 
ucts  to  be  sold  at  retail  at  cost,  or  even  less  than  cost,  if  the  Execu¬ 
tive  should  consider  it  advisable  to  do  so. 

By  a  decree  promulgated  October  8  the  President  of  Mexico  has 
suspended  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  importation  of  corn,  which 
is  to  be  admitted  free  of  duty  until  March  31,  1910,  inclusive.  The 
action  was  prompted  by  the  shortage  of  the  com  crop  and  the  hard¬ 
ships  that  the  increase  of  prices  on  that  cereal  have  caused  the  ])oor 
of  Mexico. 

REGULATION  OF  IMMIGRATION. 

With  the  appointment  of  Senor  Don  Jose  F.  Godot  as  a  special 
commissioner  to  examine  and  report  upon  all  matters  relating  to 
immigration  in  the  United  States  and  the  methods  employed  for 
regulating  the  same,  the  Mexican  Government  demonstrates  its 
appreciation  of  the  importance  of  this  branch  of  national  develop¬ 
ment. 

Senor  Godot  is  at  present  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  Mexico  in  Cuba,  but  during  the  performance  of 
his  special  mission  he  will  make  New  York  and  its  port  the  base  of 
his  investigations. 

PARCEL  POST  CONVENTION  WITH  DENMARK. 

The  “Diario  Oficial”  of  September  28,  1909,  publishes  the  full 
text  of  the  parcel  post  convention  made  between  the  representatives 
of  Mexico  and  Denmark  on  May  26  of  the  present  year,  and  ratified 
by  Mexico  on  September  23,  1909,  for  the  exchange  of  postal  parcels 
between  Mexico  and  the  Danish  West  Indies.  The  convention  is  to 
remain  in  force  twelve  months  after  either  of  the  parties  thereto  has 
notified  the  other  of  its  intention  of  terminating  it. 

CONCESSION  FOR  RAILWAY  FROM  DURANGO  TO  LLANO  GRANDE. 


On  October  12,  1909,  the  Government  of  Mexico  authorized  the 
National  Railway  Companies  to  build  a  railroad  from  the  capital  of 
the  State  of  Durango  to  Llano  Grande  in  said  State.  The  entire 
line  is  to  be  completed  within  a  j)eriod  of  three  and  one-half  j’^ears. 
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ELECTRICAL  MACHINERY  IN  MINING  OPERATIONS. 

The  impetus  given  to  the  installation  of  electrical  machinery  in  the 
mining  sections  of  Mexico  is  evidenced  by  the  large  plant  being 
erected  on  the  Conchos  River  near  Santa  Rosalia  in  the  State  of 
Chihuahua,  which  will  generate  power  for  transmission  to  the  min¬ 
ing  districts  of  Santa  Eulalia  and  Parral.  This  is  the  largest  installa¬ 
tion  of  the  kind  in  the  Republic,  but  many  smaller  hydro-electric 
projects  are  under  way. 

A  concession  has  been  obtained  from  the  Mexican  Government  for 
a  large  installation  on  the  Mayo  River  in  the  State  of  Sonora,  the 


plant  to  be  located  near  Alamos.  Other  projects  include  a  plant 
for  the  transmission  of  power  to  the  towns  and  industrial  concerns 
located  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Altar  River  in  Sonora;  a  new  installa¬ 
tion  at  Puente  Grande  on  the  Santiago  River,  near  Guadalajara, 
with  transmission  lines  to  the  mining  districts  of  Etzatlan  and  IIos- 
totipaquillo,  the  concession  therefor  including  the  construction  of  a 
dike  across  a  portion  of  Lake  Chapala  with  an  extensive  system  of 
irrigation  canals  and  ditches;  and  an  electric  railway  to  run  from 
the  Las  Playas  mines  to  Tepettaya  in  the  Guanajuato  district. 
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In  the  State  of  Hidalgo  a  hydro-electric  plant  with  a  generating 
capability  of  10,000  horsepower  is  to  be  installed,  and  another  con¬ 
cession  recently  obtained  provides  for  the  utilization  of  the  waters 
of  the  Matainoros  River. 

Concessions  for  water  rights  to  be  applied  to  industrial  develop¬ 
ment  are  numerous. 


NICARAGUA 


REGULATION  OF  DUTIES  ON  GOLD  EXPORTS. 

A  Presidential  decree  of  September  20,  1909,  effective  from  date 
of  publication,  regulates  the  collection  of  duties  on  gold  shipments 
made  from  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua. 

Duties  will  be  collected  on  the  net  weight  in  whatever  form  or  grade 
of  alloyage  exportation  is  effected,  and  when  the  gold  is  not  made  up 
into  any  direct  form  of  paste,  but  into  precipitates  or  any  product 
obtained  by  chemical  product,  a  signed  declaration  must  be  furnished 
to  the  custom-house  showing  the  date  and  origin  of  the  auriferous 
product,  the  number  of  packages,  the  mark  and  weight,  and  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  fine  metal  contained  per  kilogram.  The  lack  of  this 
declaration  will  cause  the  exporter  to  pay  the  duty  on  the  material 
weight  of  the  product. 

In  forwarding  the  decree,  the  United  States  Vice-Consul  at 
Managua,  Mr.  Henry  Caldera  states  that  such  regulations  are 
generally  found  impracticable  and  are  therefore  soon  revoked. 

CATTLE  RAISING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Experimental  efforts  directed  toward  cattle  raising  in  Nicaragua 
have  demonstrated  the  fact  that  prime  beef  cattle  can  be  grown  upon 
land  in  the  Rio  Grande  Valley  at  a  cost  of  $5  per  head.  Delivery  can 
be  made  to  a  local  packing  house  at  a  net  cost  of  one-half  a  cent  a 
pound  as  against  6  to  8  cents  of  cost  to  the  Chicago  packer.  Inas¬ 
much  as  freight  rates  from  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  Europe 
do  not  exceed  those  from  New  York,  the  inference  may  be  drawn 
that  opportunities  for  a  profitable  development  of  the  industry  are 
not  wanting.  The  country  contains  vast  areas  of  suitable  grazing 
land. 


ESTIMATED  REVENTJES,  FIRST  HALF  OF  1909. 

The  estimated  revenues  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  according  to 
a  statement  published  in  the  “Official  Gazette”  of  October  18,  1909, 
for  the  first  half  of  the  present  year  are  $1,954,246.54. 

COAL  AND  PETROLEUM  CONCESSION. 

On  Septembt'r  18,  1909,  President  Obaldia  approved  a  contract 
made  by  the  Department  of  Fomento  on  the  previous  day  with 
Carlos  Carbone,  for  the  exploitation  of  coal  mines  and  petroleum 
deposits  in  Macaracas  and  Tosoni  districts.  Province  of  Los  Santos, 
and,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  Republic,  referred  the  same 
to  the  National  Assembly  for  final  consideration. 

Within  one  year  from  the  date  of  the  contract  the  concessionaire 
must  submit  plans  to  the  Government  for  the  construction  of  the 
roads,  buildings,  etc.,  required  in  the  operation  of  the  mines  and  de¬ 
posits,  and  begin  the  exploitation  within  six  months  thereafter.  All 
the  capital  invested  in  the  enterprise  is  to  be  furnished  by  the  conces¬ 
sionaire,  who  may  exploit  the  Government  forests  within  1  mile  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  respective  properties,  and  import,  free  of  duty, 
the  machinery,  tools,  and  supplies  necessary  for  the  operation  of  the 
mines. 

The  net  profits  of  the  exploitation  will  be  distributed  as  follows: 
Municipal  government,  5  per  cent;  Federal  Government,  15  per  cent; 
and  the  concessionaire,  80  per  cent.  The  duration  of  the  concession 
is  for  thirty  years.  The  enterprise  is  exempt  from  taxes,  and  its 
employees  from  military  service,  except  in  case  of  a  foreign  war. 
Should  the  concession  be  forfeited  for  noncompliance  with  its  terms, 
the  mines  and  deposits,  buildings,  machinery,  etc.,  become  the  prop¬ 
erty  of  the  Government. 

FACTORY  FOR  EXPLOSIVES. 

In  a  report  made  to  his  Govenunent  by  United  States  Vice- 
Consul-General  Claude  E.  Guayant  from  Panama  it  is  stated  that  a 
factory  for  the  manufacture  of  a  newly  invented  'explosive  is  to  be 
put  in  operation  in  January,  1910,  about  a  half  mile  from  the  city. 

The  claims  made  in  behalf  of  the  new  product  are  that  it  is  50  per 
cent  stronger  than  the  66  per  cent  grade  of  dynamite  and  that  the 
cost  of  manufacturing  will  be  over  $20  a  ton  cheaper. 
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Exhaustive  tests  were  made  of  the  practical  working  of  the  article 
before  members  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  to  whom  it  is 
hoped  to  supply  the  bulk  of  the  output.  The  factory*  will  start  with 
a  capacity  of  from  6,000  to  7,000  tons  per  annum,  but  if  the  demand 
increases  from  other  sources  in  the  vicinity,  especially  along  the  w*est 
coast  of  South  America,  the  plant  will  be  enlarged. 


BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

Paraguyan  banks  located  in  the  capital  are  the  Banco  Mercantil, 
Banco  de  la  Republica,  and  Banco  Agricola  or  Agricultural  Bank. 

The  Banco  Mercantil,  organized  in  1891  w*ith  a  capital  of  P300,000f 
had  a  paid-up  capital  in  1907,  the  latest  year  for  which  a  record  is 
available,  of  ^20,000,000  (81,600,000).  In  the  same  year  cash  was 
represented  by  $77,106,542;  accounts  current,  by  $5.3,044,161;  tlis- 
counts,  by  .$4,285,232;  sight  deposits,  $1,189,910;  term  deposits, 
$784,387;  savings  accounts,  $182,000;  and  reserve,  $416,000.  This 
organization  has  been  a  profitable  and  successful  enteqirise,  accord¬ 
ing  to  United  States  CoilsuI  Norton,  since  its  inception,  and  much 
of  the  stock  is  held  in  Europe. 

When,  in  1907,  the  bank  decided  to  augment  its  capital,  the  addi¬ 
tional  stock  Issued,  amounting  to  1*^10,000,000  ($800,000)  was  sold 
immediately  at  20  per  cent  above  par.  The  dividends  paid  during 
the  seventeen  years  of  its  existence  have  ranged  from  12  to  23  per 
cent. 

In  December,  1908,  the  new  bank  building  was  occupied.  It  is 
a  very  handsome  structure  of  artistic  design  and  decoration. 

The  Banco  tie  la  Repdblica  was  formally  opened  for  business  on 
June  30,  1907,  taking  over  the  accounts  and  business  of  the  Banco 
Paraguayo,  which  had  been  founded  in  Asuncion  in  1905.  Its  author¬ 
ized  capital  is  $20,000,000,  of  which  $6,000,000  has  been  paid  in. 
The  bulk  of  the  stock  is  owned  by  the  Banco  Frances  y  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  of  Buenos  Aires,  and  the  Paraguayan  Government  is  a  sub¬ 
scriber  for  $2,000,000  in  shares.  The  stock  held  by  the  Government 
is  not  transferable  without  the  approval  of  the  general  stockholders, 
who  are  largely  individual  capitalists. 

Among  other  important  national  privileges  granted  to  the  bank 
are  the  right  of  issuing  paper,  nickel,  and  .silver  money  to  an  amount 
equal  to  1  dollar  gold  per  each  inhabitant;  the  preferential  right  to 
be  the  financial  agents  of  the  Government;  the  exclusive  privilege 
of  effecting  treasury  operations;  the  exclusive  right  of  receiving 
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Government  funds  on  deposit  (which  bear,  however,  the  same  rate 
of  interest  paid  on  private  deposits) ;  preferential  pri\'ileges  in  case 
of  the  bankruptcy  of  a  debtor;  and  exemption  from  all  forms  of 
taxation,  whether  national  or  municipal. 

The  intervention  of  the  State,  while  limited  to  its  rights  only  as  a 
stockholder,  is  strengthened  by  the  Government  having  an  inspector 
who  is  charged  with  the  examination  of  the  operations  of  the  bank. 

The  Agricultural  Bank  is  a  purely  governmental  establishment 
founded  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  and  aiding  agricultural  enter¬ 
prises.  The  capital  is  ^14,531,283  ($854,778).  Monetary  advances 
are  made  to  planters,  and  products  of  the  farm  are  purchased  at  a 
fixed  and  equitable  price,  thus  insuring  a  ready  market  and  immediate 
cash  to  producers.  Several  millions  of  dollars  have  been  loaned  to 
small  farmers  throughout  the  Republic  on  liberal  terms  and  at  a  low 
rate  of  interest.  Furthermore,  the  bank  has  a  corps  of  instructors 
stationed  in  different  sections  both  to  assist  the  farmers  regarding 
the  preparation  of  soils  and  the  cultivation  of  crops  and  also  to  dis¬ 
tribute  seeds.  Special  attention  is  devoted  to  tobacco  production 
and  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  quality  of  the  native  leaf. 


DEVELOPMENT  OF  COAL  MINES. 


The  owners  of  coal  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Ghimbote,  Peru,  have 
arranged  with  the  Peruvian  Corporation  for  the  extension  of  the 
Chimbote  Railway  to  the  Iluras  and  Recuay  coal  mines,  about  60 
miles  from  the  port  of  Chimbote.  It  is  thought  that  the  line  will  be 
in  operation  before  the  end  of  the  present  year,  and  that  coal  can  be 
delivered  at  the  port  for  about  $2.50  per  ton. 

LOBITOS  PETROLEUM  DEPOSITS. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Lobitos  Oil  Fields  Company,  a  corporation 
organized  in  London  in  1908  for  the  purpose  of  exploiting  the  petro¬ 
leum  deposits  of  northern  Peru,  shows  that  eonsiderable  shipments 
of  Peruvian  petroleum  were  made  to  Japan  and  the  River  Plate,  and 
that  a  fair  price  was  obtained  for  the  proiluct.  At  the  beginning  of 
1909  there  were  62  oil  wells  in  operation  in  the  district  referred  to, 
the  annual  production  of  which  w'ere  over  7,000  tons  of  crude  petn)- 
leum.  A  number  of  w'ells  in  northern  Peru  are  being  prepared  for 
exploitation,  and  the  output  in  the  future  will  probably  be  greatly 
increased  owing  to  the  development  of  these  new  properties. 
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FINANCIAL  STATUS  OF  THE  REPUBLIC.  ' 

At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  1908-9,  on  June  30,  1909,  the  Treas¬ 
ury  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay  showed  a  surplus  of  $1,716,012.71. 

In  commenting  on  this  satisfactory  condition  of  the  country’s 
finances.  President  Williman,  in  a  message  to  the  Uruguayan  Con¬ 
gress,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  result  was  obtained  in  spite 
of  the  general  budget  having  been  increased  by  $1,895,394.  This 
increase  in  expenditures  was  consequent  upon  the  extension  and 
improvement  of  the  public  services  and  the  suppression  of  the  5  per 
cent  discount  on  salaries. 

The  reported  Treasury  surplus  in  the  last  three  years  has  aggre¬ 
gated  $5,901,329.77,  that  of  1906-7  being  $2,149,984.36,  and  of 
1907-8,  $2,035,332.70. 

The  surplus  for  1906-7  was  applied  as  follows:  Increase  of  capital 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  $1,000,000;  new  penitentiary  building, 
$150,000;  repairs  of  barracks,  etc.,  $200,000;  improvement  of  de¬ 
partmental  prisons,  $250,000;  light-house  building  and  repairs, 
$250,000;  renewal  of  armament,  $100,000;  sanitary  surveys,  $25,000; 
custom-house  buildings  and  improvements,  $90,984;  sanitary  police, 
$25,000. 
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The  Department  of  Public  Instruction  of  the  Republic  of  Salvador, 
desiring  appropriate  and  uniform  text-books  for  the  primary  grades 
of  its  public  schools,  has  arranged  for  the  selection  of  the  same  by  a 
competitive  contest  of  the  teachers  and  educators  of  the  nation,  and 
with  this  object  in  view  that  Department  will  receive,  until  April  30, 
1910,  manuscript  samples  of  the  books  referred  to,  and  at  the  close 
of  the  competitive  contest  will  properly  reward  the  successful  can¬ 
didates. 

The  “Official  Gazette”  of  September  13,  1909,  contains  an  impor¬ 
tant  decree  providing  for  the  standardizing  of  instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  manual  training,  gymnastics, 
etc.,  taught  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  primary  grades  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  Republic. 


EDUCATIONAL  MEASURES. 


J 


SALES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA  OF  COTTON  GOODS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  COMPARISON 
WITH  OTHER  LEADING  COUNTRIES. 
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That  of  1907-8  covered  the  following  (‘xpenditures:  Sanitary 
works  in  the  interior  and  increase  of  funds  for  transit  and  public 
works,  $500,000;  municipal  works  in  the  capital,  $100,000;  renewal 
and  purchase  of  armament,  $500,000;  to  previous  accounts,  $85,000; 
entertainment  of  British  squadron  and  Pan-American  ('ongress, 
$10,850;  increase  of  capital  of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  $61,293; 
Italian  earthquake  sufferers,  $4,700;  Rocha  and  Paysandu  Hospital, 
$30,000;  live-stock  exhibition  building,  $36,000;  census  deficit, 
$70,000;  colonization,  $600,000;  and  Brussels  Exhibition,  $31,488, 
the  tw’o  last  items  still  awaiting  legislative  action. 

In  the  recently  reported  surplus  for  1908-9,  the  sum  of  $295,191 
covers  the  legal  increase  of  capital  in  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  and 
of  the  remainder  it  is  proposetl  to  make  the  following  disposition: 
$600,000  to  increase  the  fund  for  sanitary  and  transit  w^orks;  $250,000 
to  completion  of  the  new  penitentiary  and  improvements  in  police 
and  fire  brigade  buildings,  etc.;  $150,000  for  construction  and  re¬ 
pair  of  barracks;  $200,000  toward  the  naval  fund;  $50,000  for  sub¬ 
sidies  to  live-stock  exhibitions;  $50,000  for  repairs  of  customs  build¬ 
ings,  etc.;  and  $60,000  for  sundry  outstanding  grants  and  expenses, 
leaving  a  small  balance  of  $60,821  for  future  contingencies. 

WOOL  SHIPMENTS,  1908-9. 

The  Uruguayan  wool  season  closing  September  30  shows  for  the 
year  1908-9  aggregate  shipments  of  107,596  bales,  as  compared  wdth 
95,401  in  the  previous  season.  The  figures  constitute  a  record  so 
far  as  the  preceding  eight  seasons  are  concerned  and  mark  the  steady 
advance  in  this  class  of  exports. 

The  leading  purchaser  of  wool  from  the  Uruguayan  market  is 
France,  which  in  the  year  under  consideration  took  36,609  bales; 
Germany  taking  33,330;  Belgium,  20,631 ;  the  United  States,  5,516; 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  4,742.  To  various  assigned  destinations 
6,768  bales  were  sent. 

WATERWORKS  AT  MONTEVIDEO. 

With  the  extensions  recently  made  to  the  waterworks  at  Santa 
Lucia,  which  supply  Montevideo  with  potable  water,  the  city  is 
provided  with  the  largest  and  most  powerful  pumping  plant  in 
Sc>uth  America.  Its  installation  represents  an  outlay  of  $120,000. 
The  new  main  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  longest  and  largest  pumping 
mains  in  the  world,  with  all  the  {)ipes  underground,  and  hasentailed 
a  ca|)ital  outlay  of  about  $H00,000,  whilcj  from  Las  Picdras  to  Monte¬ 
video  a  third  main  has  been  laid  down  at  a  cost  <»f  $210,000. 

The  pumping  plant  under  the  pn^sent  system  is  capable  of  raising 
from  the  river  to  the  purifying  and  settling  dejmts.and  simultaneously 
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with  the  same  piston  stroke  from  the  purified  water  depots  through 
the  35-kilometer  30-inch  main  to  the  main  service  reservoir  at  Las 
Piedras,  up  to  40,000,000  liters  daily. 

The  present  installation  is  equal  to  four  times  the  actual  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  city,  which  on  August  31,  1909,  hail  a  population  of 
318,908. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PORT  OF  MONTEVIDEO. 


A  recently  issued  decree  of  the  Uruguayan  Government  regulates 
the  working  of  the  Council  of  Commercial  Administration  of  the  port 
of  Montevideo,  created  by  the  act  of  January  4,  1909. 

The  port,  in  so  far  as  the  effect  of  the  act  is  concerned,  is  defined 
as  including  all  points  of  the  bay  where  there  exist  or  in  future  may 


be  installed  customs  depots  or  establishments  for  services  related  to 
the  j)ort,  in  addition  to  the  anteport  and  commercial  port  proper. 

The  revenues  shall  include:  All  taxes  now  or  hereafter  imposed  on 
vessels  on  account  of  their  commercial  operations  in  the  port,  except¬ 
ing  the  light  dues,  license,  registration  fee,  health  tines,  etc.;  fees  for 
direct  landing  of  merchandise  and  other  goods  effected  on  the  moles 
and  wharves  of  the  port  hy  vessels  or  lighter;  cranage  (eslingaje) ; 
storage  fees  for  imports  in  the  fiscal  depots;  fees  for  use  of  cranes 
and  davits;  the  renting  of  warehouses,  wharves,  and  moles;  dues  for 
wharfinen’s  labor,  according  to  tariff;  dues  of  the  fiscal  depots  of 
exportation,  transit,  and  embarkation;  traction  fees  on  the  port  rail¬ 
way  line's;  fees  for  the  use  of  other  port  installations  not  mentioned 
above;  fines  imposed  by  virtue  of  the  laws  or  regulations. 
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DECREE  CONCERNING  THE  CENTENNIAL  EXPOSITION  AND  PAN- 
AMERICAN  CONFERENCE. 

The  President  of  Uruguay,  on  September  27,  1909,  issued  a  decree 
authorizing  the  formation  of  a  committee  to  carry  into  effect  in  the 
best  possible  manner  the  work  relating  to  the  particijiation  of  the 
Republic  in  the  International  Centennial  Exposition,  and  the  Fourth 
Pan-American  Conference,  to  be  held  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argentine 
Republic,  in  1910. 

OLIVE  GROWING  IN  THE  REPUBLIC. 

United  States  Consul  Frederic  Coding,  of  Montevideo,  states  that 
Uruguay  bids  fair  to  become  a  successful  rival  to  Italy,  France,  and 
Spain  in  the  production  of  olives  and  olive  oil. 

The  yield  of  olives  in  Umguay  for  the  1908  season  was  264,552 
pounds;  for  1909,  352,736  pounds;  while  the  crop  for  1910  will  have 
a  corresponding  increase,  estimated  at  more  than  double  that  of  1909, 
as  many  more  trees  will  then  have  reached  the  bearing  age. 

About  thirty  years  ago  the  first  olive  grove  was  planted,  consisting 
of  1,200  trees,  although  individual  trees  had  been  growing  for  many 
years.  Each  year  the  number  has  increased  until,  at  the  present 
time,  nearly  100,000  trees  are  bearing,  the  fruit  of  which  is  either 
preserved  or  its  oil  extracted.  It  is  only  within  the  past  five  years 
that  the  industry  has  reached  any  degree  of  importance,  but  its 
future  is  assured,  the  prospects  being  all  that  could  be  desired,  com¬ 
petent  judges  stating  that  in  another  five  years  the  number  of  bear¬ 
ing  trees  in  Uruguay  will  reach  140,000,  capable  of  producing  2,000,000 
pounds  of  olives  and  50,000  gallons  of  oil. 

The  use  of  olives  and  the  oil  as  a  food  is  very  general  in  the  Republic, 
to  prepare  which  several  establishments  are  in  successful  operation, 
equipped  with  the  most  modem  machinery  for  extracting  the  oil  and 
the  most  approved  methods  for  preserving  the  fruit.  One  establish¬ 
ment  handled,  in  1908,  66,138  pounds,  and  in  1909,  88,184  pounds, 
which  will  be  more  than  doubled  in  the  coming  year. 

The  price  of  fresh  olives  varies  from  2^  to  3i  cents  per  pound. 
Heretofore  the  profits  were  greater  on  the  sales  of  the  fresh  fmit  than 
on  those  of  the  oil,  which  greatly  lessened  the  output  of  the  latter; 
but  during  the  past  year  the  rise  in  price  of  the  oil  has  encouraged 
those  interested  to  embark  in  the  oil-producing  business. 

The  varieties  of  the  olive  grown  in  Uruguay  are  Mortina,  Pinoa, 
Lecina,  Belmonte,  Erbequina,  Gordal,  Sevillana,  and  Manzanilla,  all 
of  which  are  practically  free  from  pests,  the  only  one  yet  observed 
being  a  black  smut,  which  disappears  in  a  brief  time,  leaving  no  dele¬ 
terious  effects. 

While  in  European  countries  the  olive  is  propagated  either  from 
twig  cuttings  from  sprouts  of  old  tree  tmnks  set  in  moist  ground  or 
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from  old  woody  buds  that  form  mostly  near  the  base  of  the  tree,  the  pro¬ 
cedure  is  different  in  Uruguay,  where  the  stones  of  the  fruit  are  planted. 
After  attaining  an  age  of  a  year  or  two  they  are  grafted,  the  year 
following  being  permanently  planted  in  a  hole  about  2^  feet  deep 
and  broad,  which  is  filled  with  rich  earth  and  manure.  Almost  any 
soil  will  answer;  but  a  much  stronger  tree  is  obtained  if  these  condi¬ 
tions  are  observed,  avoiding  damp  surroundings.  The  trees  are 
planted  in  rows  about  33  feet  apart,  and  begin  to  bear  when  5  years 
old;  when  15  years  old  they  will  annually  produce,  on  an  average, 
from  100  to  150  pounds  of  fruit.  One  tree  yielded  255  pounds  fifteen 
years  after  being  planted.  The  space  between  the  trees  must  be  cul¬ 
tivated,  especially  close  to  the  trees,  and  the  ground  may  also  be 
used  for  the  growing  of  root  crops,  such  as  potatoes,  etc. 

The  olives  are  gathered  by  hand,  women  and  children  being  em¬ 
ployed  for  the  work,  for  which  they  receive  50  cents  for  each  100 
pounds  harvested;  they  are  then  placed  in  boxes  and  taken  to  the 
purchaser,  who  ships  them  to  Buenos  Aires,  preserves  them,  or  ex¬ 
tracts  the  oil. 
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BUDGET  FOR  1909-10. 


The  budget  of  expenditures  and  receipts  of  Venezuela  for  the  fiscal 
year  1909-10  is  balanced  at  Bs.  50,000,000  ($10,000,000). 

Of  the  estimated  receipts  during  the  period  referred  to,  the  chief 
items  are:  Imports,  Bs.  22,250,000  ($4,450,000),  upon  which  sum 
an  additional  amount  of  Bs.  12,237,500  ($2,447,500),  or  55  per  cent, 
is  imposed,  and  salt,  liquors,  and  stamp  taxes,  Bs.  12,500,000 
($2,500,000). 

The  expenditures  are  apportioned  to  the  following  departments: 

Bolivars. 


Interior . 

Foreign  Relations . 

Finance  and  Public  Credit 

War  and  Marine . 

Public  Instruction . 

Fomento . 

Public  Works . 


10, 525, 872. 20 
1, 017, 464. 07 
19,083, 326.00 
9, 570, 557.  20 
4, 273,  624. 00 
3,  301, 935. 00 . 
2, 227, 221.  53 


Total . . .  50,000,000.00 

Equivalent  to  $10,000,000. 

The  foregoing  budget  became  effective  October  1.  1909. 
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TRANSIT  TAX  ON  FOREIGN  MERCHANDISE. 

A  decree  of  September  29,  1909,  provides  for  the  collection  of  a  tax 
on  all  products  and  merchandise  of  other  countries  in  transit  through 
the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  subject,  however,  to  such  reduction  as 
may  be  in  conformity  with  existing  treaties  of  navigation  and  com¬ 
merce. 

The  articles  affected  are  reported  by  United  States  Consul  Man¬ 
ning  as  follows:  Cotton,  indigo,  coffee,  cacao,  hides,  deer  and  other 
skins,  merchandise  classified  as  free  and  in  classes  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  and  9  of  the  tariff.  The  rates  range  from  B.  0.05  to  Bs.  10,  the 
bolivar  being  rated  as  .?0.193  United  States  currehc}*. 

PROTOCOL  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  “Official  Gazette”  of  September  8,  1909,  contains  the  Spanish 
text  of  the  protocol  made  between  the  United  States  and  Venezuela 
concerning  certain  claims,  and  referring  specifically  to  the  claims  of 
A.  F.  Jaurett  and  the  Orinoco  Corporation,  signed  in  Caracas  on 
February  13,  1909. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  PEARL  FISHERIES. 

An  Executive  decree  of  October  18,  1909,  authorizes  the  opening 
to  exploitation  of  the  pearl  fisheries  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Repul)- 
lic,  under  licenses  issued  by  the  jiroper  authorities  to  individuals  and 
companies.  The  mother-of-pearl  fisheries  are  open  for  exploitation 
from  September  15  to  May  15  of  each  year.  The  decree  referred  to, 
containing  the  rules  and  regulations  governing  pearl  fisheries,  became 
effective  November  1,  1909. 

NEW  ELECTORAL  LAW. 

On  October  8,  1909,  the  President  of  the  Republic  promulgated  a 
new  electoral  law,  thereby  repealing  the  law  of  May  5,  1904.  The 
law  specifies  that  no  citizen  shall  vote  without  first  duly  registering  in 
the  place  of  his  domicile. 

STATISTICAL  DATA  AND  INFORMATION. 

Senor  Pedro  Manuei.  Ruiz,  Director-General  of  the  Venezuelan 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Caracas,  has  furnished  the  International 
Bureau  with  the  following  data  and  information  concerning  the  Repub¬ 
lic  of  Venezuela: 

constitution  and  government. 

The  constitution  now  in  force  is  that  of  August  5,  1909.  The  legis¬ 
lative  authority  is  vested  in  a  Congress  of  two  chambers — the  Senate 
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and  t’hamber  of  Deputies — the  former  consisting  of  40  membei’s 
elected  for  four  years,  2  for  each  State,  Venezuelans  by  birth  and  over 
30  years  of  age;  the  latter  composed  of  deputies  chosen  from  each 
State  by  a  direct  vote,  1  deputy  for  each  35,000  inhabitants,  and  an 
additional  deputy  for  each  additional  15,000.  Any  State  having  a 
population  less  than  35,000  shall  elect  a  deputy.  The  Federal  Dis¬ 
trict  and  the  Territories  that  now  have,  or  in  future  may  have,  the 
population  prescribed  b}'  law,  shall  also  elect  deputies.  Deputies 
shall  hold  office  for  four  years,  shall  be  Venezuelans  by  birth  and 
over  21  years  of  age.  Congress  meets  on  April  19  of  each  year,  the 
sessions  lasting  seventy  days,  which  period  of  time  shall  not  be 
t'xtended. 

The  executive  power  is  vested  in  a  President  of  the  Republic,  a 
cabinet  of  ministers,  who  act  in  conjunction  with  the  President,  and  a 
council  of  government  that  cooperates  with  him  in  certain  cases  pro¬ 
vided  for  in  the  constitution.  The  President  holds  office  for  four  years ; 
must  be  a  Venezuelan  by  birth  and  over  30  years  of  age,  and  is  not 
eligible  for  reelection  for  the  constitutional  period  immediately  follow¬ 
ing  that  in  which  he  holds  office.  During  the  temporary  or  perma¬ 
nent  absence  of  the  President,  the  office  is  occupied  by  the  presiding 
member  of  the  council  of  government.  The  council  of  government  is 
composed  of  10  members,  1  from  each  State,  who  are  elected  by  Con¬ 
gress  for  a  period  of  four  years.  At  the  time  of  organizing,  the 
council  of  government  elects  a  president  or  chairman  and  a  first  and 
second  vice-president,  who  serve  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  Provisional  President  of  the  Republic  is  Gen.  J.  V.  Gomez; 
the  president,  first  and  second  vice-presidents  of  the  council  of  gov¬ 
ernment  are  Gen.  Ramon  Ayala,  Gen.  Nicolas  Rolando,  and  Gen. 
Gregorio  S.  Riera,  respectively.  (The  provisional  period  under 
which  General  Gomez  holds  his  office  lasts  until  April  19,  1910,  at 
which  time  the  constitutional  periods  become  effective.) 

The  cabinet  is  composed  of  seven  ministers,  viz.  Interior  Relations, 
Foreign  Relations,  Treasury,  Finance  and  Public  Credit,  War  and 
Marine,  Fomento,  Public  Works,  and  Public  Instruction. 

(’aracas  is  the  seat  of  the  Federal  authority,  but  when  unforeseen 
circumstances  so  require,  the  Executive  power  may  fix  its  residence 
at  any  other  j)lace  in  the  Federal  District. 

The  States  are  autonomous  and  equal  as  political  entities,  each 
having  a  legislative  assembly,  whose  members  are  elected  in  con¬ 
formity  with  the  respective  State  constitutions.  The  executive  power 
of  each  State  consists  of  a  governor,  a  secretary-general,  and  a  council 
of  government.  The  States  are  divided  into  districts  and  the  latter 
into  municipalities,  each  district  having  a  municipal  council,  and  each 
municipality  a  communal  board. 
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The  Federal  Territories,  in  conformity  with  their  fundamental  laws, 
are  administered  by  governors  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  governors  in  turn  appointing  their  secretaries. 

POLITICAL  DIVISIONS  AND  AREA. 


Political  divisions. 


.STATES. 

.\nzoat('f^i . I 

A  pure . I 

.\raKua . ' 

Bolivar . 7.....: 

Carabobo . ! 

Cojedes . 

Falcon . 

Guarico . 

Lara . 

Merida . 

Miranda . 

Monagas . 

Nueva  Esparta . 

Portuguesa . 

Sucre . 

T&chira . 


Area. 

Political  divisions. 

Area. 

kilometen. 

STATES— continued. 

Sq.  kilometfrs. 

43,300 

Trujillo . 

7,400 

76,500 

Yaracuy . 

7,100 

6,600 

Zamora . 

35,200 

238,000 

Zulia . 

0  65,500 

4,650 

14,800 

TERRITORIES. 

24,800 

66,400 

Delta  ..Vnacuro . 

40,200 

19,800 

11,300 

Amazonas . 

281,700 

7,950 

DISTRICT. 

28,900 

1,270 

Federal . 

1,930 

15,200 

11.800 

11,100 

Total . 

1.020.400 

a  Including  the  lake,  which  has  12,500  kilometers. 


POPULATION. 

The  population  of  Venezuela  on  December  31,  1908,  was  2,664,241 
inhabitants;  the  number  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages  during  the 
j"ear  was  71,033,  57,088,  and  6,050,  respectively.  The  number  of 
persons  entering  and  leaving  the  country  in  1908  was  4,280  and 
3,979,  respectively. 


RELIGION  AND  INSTRUCTION. 

The  constitution  guarantees  religious  liberty.  The  State  has  the 
right  of  religious  patronage,  and  exercises  supreme  inspection  over  all 
cults  established  in  the  country.  The  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  of 
the  Catholic  faith  is  under  the  direction  of  an  archbishopric  and  5 
bishoprics.  There  are  6  dioceses,  namely,  Caracas,  Merida,  Gua- 
yana,  Calabozo,  Coro,  and  Zulia,  which  are  divided  into  parishes. 

According  to  the  census  of  1891  there  were  1,443  Protestants  and 
230  Hebrews  in  Venezuela. 

Instruction  is  divided  into  public  and  private.  The  first  is  under 
the  control  of  the  nation,  the  States,  and  the  municipalities.  In¬ 
struction  is  divided  into  elementary,  secondary,  and  advanced  or 
scientific.  The  number  of  schools  of  the  first  grade  in  operation  is 
1,217,  with  an  average  attendance  of  26,988  pupils.  There  are  57 
grammar  schools,  2  normal  schools — one  for  males  and  one  for  fe¬ 
males — and  54  private  colleges,  21  of  which  are  subventioned.  The 
special  educational  institutions  are:  The  National  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts,  the  School  of  Arts  and  Trades,  the  Central  University  at  Cara¬ 
cas,  the  University  of  Los  Andes  at  Merida,  the  School  of  Engineer¬ 
ing,  and  the  Seminary. 
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FINANCES. 

Receipts  and  expenditures  of  Venezuela  in  1907  and  1908. 


1907. 

1908. 

Bolivars. 

41,017,799 

41,703,814 

Bolivars. 

44,092,625 

37,205.485 

PUBLIC  DEBT. 

The  debt  of  Venezuela  on  December  31,  1908,  was  as  follows; 


Bolivars. 

Internal  debt .  67, 543, 211 

Foreign  debt: 

Diplomatic .  133,057,800 

Spanish  (provisional  certificates) .  1, 600 

Balances  of  the  debts  created  by  virtue  of  the  protocols  of  Washington  16, 598, 567 

Total .  217,201,178 


Referring  to  the  balance  of  December  31,  1908,  of  the  debt  created 
by  virtue  of  the  protocols  of  Washington,  it  should  be  noted  that 
the — 

Bolivars. 

Total  debt  recognized  by  the  Mixed  ('ommi8.Hion  was .  38, 385, 411. 94 

Paid  to  December  31,  1908: 

To  the  blockading  nations  (Germany,  England,  and  Bolivars. 

Italy) .  17,279,337.88 

To  other  powers .  4, 507, 506.  44 

-  21,  786,  844.  32 

Balance  December  31,  1908 . . .  16, 598, 567.  62 

This  amount  does  not  include  Bs.  213,085.05,  the  aggregate  sum 
of  the  various  quotas  corresponding  to  France  and  Holland,  which 
amount  the  Government  still  has  in  its  possession,  due  to  the  severing 
of  diplomatic  relations  between  those  countries  and  Venezuela. 

COMMERCE. 

The  values  of  the  imports  and  exports  made  through  the  ports  of 
Venezuela  in  1907  and  1908  were  as  follows: 


1907. 

!  1908. 

1 

Bolivars. 

53,858,199 

81,282,837 

Bolivars. 

50,849,881 

75,716,293 

Exports . .' . 

The  import  duties  in  1907  and  1908  were:  Bs.  20,488,244  and 
Bs.  19,607,633,  respectively.  * 
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The  values  of  the  principal  exports  in  1907  and  1908  were 


BolivaTi. 
6,981,320 
18,403.648 
36. 164,644 
6.050,540 
4.112.982 


Bolivart. 

7,072,572 

18.527,194 

36,252.889 

4,950,037 

1,486,338 


Crude  rubber  (balata) . 

Cacao . 

Coffee . 

Hides  (of  f;oats  and  cattle) 
Homed  cattle . 


The  foreif'n  commerce  for  the  same  years,  by  countries,  was  as 
follows : 


Imports.  Exports. 


Imports. 


Exports. 


Bolivars. 

19,463,066 

14,927,955 

10,476,619 

4,922,828 

2,091,017 

1,329,584 

562,764 

5,564 

78,802 


Bolivars. 
7,839,375 
30,797,258 
5,202,557 
5,280,107 
3, 129,735 
325,704 
24,323, 134 
3,277,120 
1,107,847 


Bolivars. 

18,615,472 

12,624.581 

10,842,367 

2,812.840 

3,654.880 

1,459.511 

668,113 

""'m.'ni 


Bolivars. 

6,153.778 

34,224,813 

3,969,911 

1,996,072 

3,287,851 

578,029 

24,162,524 

754,327 

588,988 


Great  Britain. . 
United  States. . 

Germany . 

Netherlands.... 

Spain . 

Itaiy . 

France . 

Cuba . 

Other  countries. 


NAVIGATION 


The  number  of  vessels  carrWng  foreign  merchandise  that  entered 
the  ports  of  Venezuela  in  1908  was  645,  with  a  tonnage  of  937,689 
tons.  Of  these  vessels  67  were  English  ships,  representing  149,565 
tons.  During  the  year,  147  vessels,  representing  299,254  tons, 
entered  the  port  of  La  Guaira. 

COMMUNICATION. 

In  1908  the  eleven  railways  in  operation  in  the  Republic  trans¬ 
ported  413,002  passengers  and  183,833,634  kilograms  of  freight,  the 
total  freight  and  passenger  receipts,  in  bolivars,  being  8,878,128  and 
6,123,208,  respectively. 

BANKS. 

On  December  31,  1908,  the  Bank  of  Venezuela  had  a  guarantee 
fund  of  Bs.  402,706,  a  reserve  fund  of  Bs.  1,200,000,  and  bank  notes 
in  circulation  amounting  to  Bs.  1,904,240.  The  guarantee  fund  of 
the  Bank  of  Caracas  on  the  same  date  was  Bs.  375,000,  the  reserve 
fund,  Bs.  597,483,  and  bank  notes  in  circulation  Bs.  479,200.  At 
the  close  of  1908  the  Bank  of  Maracaibo  had  a  guarantee  fund  of 
Bs.  12,650,  a  reserve  fund  of  Bs.  125,000,  and  bank  notes  in  circu¬ 
lation  amounting  to  Bs*.  1,308,280. 
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NEW  LAND  LAW. 

The  new  land  law  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela,  which  repeals  the 
law  of  April  18,  1904,  was  passed  by  Congress  on  August  12,  1909, 
signed  by  the  President  on  the  13th  of  the  same  month,  and  pub¬ 
lished  in  full  in  the  ^‘Gaceta  OJicial”  of  October  1  of  the  present  year. 

The  new  law,  after  defining  public  lands  as  lands  having  no  lawful 
owner,  situated  wdthin  the  boundaries  of  the  nation,  provides  for  the 
taking,  under  the  direction  of  intendentes,  or  public  land  commis¬ 
sioners,  appointed  by  the  President,  of  a  complete  and  detailed  census 
of  such  lands  existing  in  the  different  States  and  Territories.  This 
census  wdll  be  by  municipalities,  and  vnll  show  whether  the  lands 
are  grazing  or  agricultural ;  if  the  former,  the  class  of  pasturage  and 
the  kind  of  stock  that  may  be  raised  thereon;  if  the  latter,  whether 
they  are  mountainous  or  level,  the  kind  of  plants  they  produce, 
and  the  timber  and  fruits  that  grow  or  may  be  cultivated  thereon. 

The  public  lands  of  the  Republic  belong  to  the  States,  but  their 
administration  and  alienation  are  functions  of  the  Federal  Executive 
acting  in  conjunction  with  the  governors  of  the  States.  Public 
lands  may  be  sold,  leased,  or  granted  gratuitously,  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  law,  except  when  required  for  public 
uses,  such  as  to  increase  the  water  supply  of  springs  and  streams, 
for  colonization  purposes,  and  when  situated  within  2^  kilometers 
of  salt  springs. 

Any  Venezuelan  or  foreigner,  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  civil  rights, 
may  buy  public  lands.  Certain  public  officials  connected  with  the 
alienation  of  public  lands,  such  as  the  President  of  the  Republic, 
or  acting  President,  his  secretary,  the  Secretary  and  chiefs  of  the 
Department  of  Fomento,  the  governors  and  acting  governors  of 
States  and  Territories,  their  secretaries,  land  commissioners  and 
attorney's,  in  so  far  as  concerns  lands  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 
foreign  governments  are  prohibited  from  acquiring  public  lands. 

The  maximum  area  of  public  land  that  may  be  granted  to  any  one 
person  is  as  follows:  First-class  agricultural  land,  100  hectares; 
second-class  agricultural  land,  200  hectares;  first-class  grazing  land, 
1  league;  second-class  grazing  land,  2  leagues.  In  the  latter  instance, 
in  the  case  of  corporations  operating  on  a  large  scale,  the  President 
may  increase  the  amount  of  land  prescribed  in  the  law  if  he  deems  it 
advisable  to  the  interests  of  the  nation. 

Anyone  desiring  to  buy  public  lands  must  apply  in  writing  to  the 
governor  of  the  State  in  which  they  are  situated,  and  the  purchase 
price  is  payable  in  bonds  of  the  National  Internal  Consolidated  Debt, 
or  their  equivalent  in  cash  at  the  current  market  price.  The  governor 
forwards  the  application  to  the  land  commissioner  (intendente) ,  and 
after  proper  investigation,  if  the  application  is  granted,  publishes  it  in 
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the  “Ollicial  Gazette,”  a  newspaper  of  the  locality,  and  on  separate 
sheets.  If  there  is  no  opposition,  the  governor  orders  the' survey, 
valuation,  and  classification  of  the  land,  and  after  the  formalities  of 
the  law  are  complied  with,  forwards  the  application  to  the  Minister 
of  Fomento,  who,  if  he  approves  it,  has  a  deed  issued  to  the  party  in 
interest  on  the  pajnnent  of  the  price.  This  deed  must  be  recorded 
in  the  proper  register’s  ofRce. 

NEW  REGISTRATION  LAW. 

A  recently  enacted  law  of  the  Venezuelan  Congress  provides  for  the 
registration  of  titles  and  other  documents  throughout  the  Republic. 

The  list  of  documents  covered  by  the  law  registered  in  one  oHice 
and  valid  tlnoughout  the  Republic,  as  furnished  by  United  States 
Consul  Ma.nning,  includes  diplomas  of  attorney’s  at  law,  procurators, 
doctors  of  medicine,  pharmacists,  dentists,  midwives,  civil  engineers, 
agricultural  scientists,  architects,  surveyors,  ecclesiastical  titles, 
military  dispatches  or  orders,  of  public  employees  not  elected  to 
oflice,  ships’  registry,  exclusive  privileges  and  naturalization  papers. 

In  each  subaltern  oflice  are  kept  the  following  registries:  Declara¬ 
tion;  transmission;  limitation  and  hy-pothecation  of  properties; 
contracts,  etc.;  denouncements  of  mining  properties;  personal  or 
domestic  contracts;  pow’ers  of  attorney,  etc. 

The  registrars  are  required  to  show  any’one  desiring  the  same  any' 
or  all  documents,  etc.,  without  any'  charge  therefor,  and  each  office 
is  required  to  remain  open  at  least  six  hours  per  day. 

Charges  for  registration  in  all  cases  are  specifically  set  forth,  the 
same  to  be  met  by'  the  contracting  parties  and  not  by  the  Government. 

SHIPMENTS  OF  CACAO. 

Figures  supplied  by  United  States  Consul  Manning,  at  La  Guaira, 
indicate  an  increase  in  the  exports  of  Venezuelan  cacao  for  1909  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  Total  shipments  in  1908  aggre¬ 
gated  277,091  bags  of  110  pounds  each,  of  which  108,326  were  shipped 
through  La  Guaira.  During  the  eight  months  of  1909  the  quantity 
sent  abroad  from  the  port  amounted  to  123,836  bags. 

Puerto  Cabello  is  the  next  ranking  point  of  exports  for  Venezuelan 
cacao,  100,100  bags  being  the  export  quota  for  1908. 

By'  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the  product  is  taken  by'  France, 
that  country  figuring  for  194,794  bags  in  the  total  shipments  for  the 
y'ear,  the  United  States  taking  second  place  with  33,340  bags. 

The  term  “Caracas  cacao”  should,  Mr.  Manning  says,  be  applied 
properly  only  to  the  product  shipped  through  La  Guaira,  but  through 
the  extension  of  the  industry  and  the  similarity  of  the  article  it  now 
covers  practically  all  current  or  ordinary  cacaos  of  Venezuela. 
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There  are  three  Venezuelan  districts  usually  found  in  current  quo¬ 
tations  of  cacaos:  Angostura,  that  from  the  lower  Orinoco  basin 
shipped  through  Ciudad  Bolivar;  Caracas,  mentioned  above;  and 
Maracaibo,  so  called  from  the  point  of  shipment. 

About  10,000  bags  of  a  ver}’  high  grade  are  produced  annually 
in  the  district  lying  between  La  Guaira  and  Puerto  Cabello,  all  of 
which  goes  to  Europe,  principally  to  Paris,  and  is  not  quoted  in  the 
ordinary'  brokers’  cacao  reports. 

RESIDENT  REPRESENTATIVES  FOR  FOREIGN  CORPORATIONS. 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Public  Works  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  President  of  Venezuela  states  that  “every 
corporation  or  syndicate  interested  in  the  construction  or  exploita¬ 
tion  of  any  enterprise  of  national  interest  must  maintain  a  legal 
representative  accredited  near  the  National  Government,  with  a 
fixed  residence  in  the  country,  either  in  the  capital  of  the  Republic 
or  in  the  city  where  the  company  may  maintain  its  headquarters  in 
the  Republic,  with  sufficient  power  to  resolve  per  se  in  the  name  of  the 
corporation  or  syndicate  all  those  matters,  controversies,  etc.,  that 
may  arise  from  any  difference  in  cormection  with  the  concession.” 

In  forwarding  the  above  information.  United  States  Consul  Man¬ 
ning  adds  that  the  circular  sets  forth  the  requirement  that  all  such 
corporations  or  syndicates  shall  comply  with  these  regulations  at 
once,  and  that  the  attorney  or  representative  shall  have  ample  power 
to  settle  any  question  without  necessity  of  submitting  the  same  to 
the  home  office  of  the  company  or  syndicate  abroad.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  will  not  accept  lack  of  authority  or  competency  on  the  part  of 
such  representatives  as  a  reason  for  delay  in  settlement  of  such  ques¬ 
tions,  but  in  case  it  is  necessary,  will  name  a  representative  who  shall 
act  for  the  corporation  in  conformity  with  the  Venezuelan  law. 
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Chicle,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  707-715 

Chile: 

Area  and  population,  diagram .  622 

Army  officers .  778 

Magellan  Strait,  iceberg  in .  80 

Meeting  between  President  Errazuriz  and  President  Roca  of  the  Argentine 

Republic .  499,500 

Santa  Marta  Island,  penguins  on .  82 

Santiago,  cathedral  of .  1043 

Transandine  Railway,  mountain  scene  on  the .  85 

Clark,  lion.  Champ,  minority  leader.  United  States  House  of  Representatives. .  524 

Colombia: 

Antioquia  district,  dredger  at  work  in .  96 

Barranquilla — 

Retail  store,  interior  of .  105 

Steel  pier  4,000  feet  long .  624 

Bogota — 

Cathedral  of .  757,1032 

La  Magdalena,  race  course .  756 

Patio  of  new  Presidential  Palace .  754 

Presidential  Palace .  753 

Principal  plaza  of .  752 

San  Carlos  Palace .  102 

Stairway  of  Presidential  Palace . , .  755 

Street  in  rear  of  Cathedral .  757 

Cartagena,  photographs  of .  892-900 

Mineral  exports,  diagram . 1123 

Costa  Rica: 

Banana  plants .  116 

Commerce  in  1908,  diagram .  120 

Drying  coffee  in .  789 

Puerto  Limon  wireless  telegraph  station .  Ill 

San  Jose — 

Cathedral  of .  740 

Mercantile  Bank  of  Costa  Rica .  446 

Cuba: 

Area  and  population  of .  791 

Bayamo-Manzanillo  road — 

Building  culvert  in . 902 

Finished  roadbed .  909 

Bridges,  new  and  old .  910, 911 

Cauto  River .  907 

Cigar  factory,  a  reader  in .  126 

Commerce,  foreign,  diagram .  951 
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Cuba — I  'ontinued. 

Havana — 

Cathedral  of . 

Fourth  of  July  celebration . 

Interior  of  Cathedral . 

Produce  Exchange  Building,  new . 

Street  in  suburbs  of . 

View  of,  from  ('abaila  Fortress . 

Government  hospital . 

Jiguani,  view  of . 

Landscape  in . 

Matanzas  Mountain . 

Oriente  Province,  photographs  of . 

Ox  cart  for  trans])orting  mahogany . 

Palms  and  other  tropical  vegetation . _ 

Pineapple  grove . 

Primitive  road  in  Oriente  Province . 

Road  construction . 

Santiago,  Cathedral  of . 

Sugar  production,  diagram . 

Touring  car  in . 

Dangerfield,  Mr.  James . 

Davila,  Gen.  Miguel  11.,  Pre.sident  of  Honduras . 

Dawson,  Hon.  Thomas  C.,  American  Minister  to  Chile 
Diagrams: 

Argentine  Republic — 

Area  and  population . 

Commerce . 

Wine  production . 

Wool  shipments . 

Bolivia — 

Exports . 

Imports  in . 

Brazil — 

Area  and  population . 

Capital  inve.sted  in  industrial  establishments. 

Flour,  production  and  imports  of . 

Santos  coffee  shipments . 

Chile,  area  and  population . 

Colombia,  mineral  exports . 

Costa  Rica,  commerce . 

Cuba — 

Area  and  population . 

Commen-e,  f' reign . 

Sugar  production . 

Dominican  Republic,  commerce . 

Honduras,  area  and  population . 

Guatemala,  area  and  poptdation  of . 

Latin  America — 

Commerce  of . 

Commerce  with  the  United  States . 

Export  values . 

Railway  mileage . 


....  3,979 
Facing  296 
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Diagrams — ( 'ontinued . 

Mexico —  raKc. 

Commerce,  foreign .  II4I 

Population . 195 

Nicaragua,  exports  to  United  States .  222 

Population  of  American  Republics .  VII 

Salvador,  area  and  population  of .  977 

South  America,  cotton  goods  in .  1147 

United  States — 

Mahogany  imports .  401 

Trade  wdth  Latin  America .  3,401 

Uruguay — 

Area  and  population  of .  047 

Wool  shipments .  281, 1149 

Diaz,  General  Porfirio,  President  of  Mexico .  193, 343, 509, 511, 514 

Dominican  Republic: 

Banana  plantation .  135 

Cactus .  919 

Commerce,  foreign . 138,142 

Jarabocoa — 

Heavy  growth  in .  921 

Pine-clad  hills  near .  923 

La  Vega,  Central  Park .  143 

Map  of .  913 

Pine  growth  in .  922 

Puerto  Plata,  view  looking  toward  the  sea .  146 

Riverain .  916,918 

Samaua  Bay .  147 

Santo  Domingo — 

Cathedral  of .  727,  746 

Street  scene  in .  140 

Tomb  of  Columbus  in  Cathedral .  728 

Doyle,  Mr.  W.  T.  S.,  Assistant  Chief  of  Latin-American  Division  of  State  De¬ 
partment .  661 

Ecuador: 

Flag  and  coat  of  arms  of .  Facing  603 

Guayaquil — 

Government  house  and  Municipal  Tower .  449 

Public  park  in .  793 

Guayaquil-Quito  Railway,  double  zigzag  track .  448 

Ldpez,  Seiior  Felicfsimo,  Consul-General  of,  at  New  York .  308 

Mount  Chimborazo .  628 

Quito  Exposition — 

Japanese  kiosks  in  course  of  construction .  724 

Opening  of  Chilean  and  Colombian  pavilions .  720 

Photographs  of .  356-360, 717-725 

Singing  the  National  Hymn  at  the  inauguration  of .  721 

United  States  Pavilion . 723  * 

Quito — 

Bird’s-eye  view  of .  527 

Cathedral  of .  1035 

Chapter  hall  in  old  palace  where  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed .  725 
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Ecuador — Continued.  Page. 

Quito — Continued. 

Compania  Church .  533 

Franciscan  Convent  in .  531 

Government  Palace .  528 

House  where  Declaration  of  Independence  was  signed .  534 

Military  school,  photographs  of . 925 

Partial  \'iew  of .  529 

San  Francisco  Church .  535 

Street  in .  534 

Street  scene .  537 

United  States  Legation,  gallery  surrounding  patio  of .  532 

Ellsworth,  Mr.  Luther  T.,  United  States  consul  at  Ciudad  Porfirio  Diaz .  833 

Errdzuriz,  Dr.  Federico,  President  of  Chile,  meeting  between,  and  President 

Roca,  of  the  Argentine  Republic . * .  499 

Estrada  Cabrera,  President  Manuel,  President  of  Guatemala .  160 

Figueroa  Alcorta,  Dr.  Don  Josd,  President  of  the  Argentine  Republic .  9 

Figueroa,  General  Fernando,  President  of  Salvador .  266 

Fourth  of  July  celebrations  in  Latin-American  republics .  340-350 

Game,  Senor  Juan  Francisco,  director-general  of  the  National  Ecuadorian  Expo¬ 
sition .  719 

Goding,  Dr.  Frederic,  United  States  consul  at  Montevideo .  310 

G6mez,  Gen.  Josd  Miguel,  President  of  Cuba .  122 

G6mez,  Gen.  Juan  Vicente,  President  of  Venezuela .  Facing  1,  288 

Gonzdlez  Guinan,  Dr.  Francisco,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  of  Venezuela .  299 

Gonzdlez  Navero,  Senor  Emiliano,  President  of  Paraguay .  243, 819 

Gonzdlez  Valencia,  General  Ram6n,  President  of  Colombia .  653 

Gonzdlez  Vfquez,  Senor  Cleto,  President  of  Costa  Rica .  113 

Guano,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  884-891 

Guatemala: 

Amatitlan,  Minerva  temple  in .  169, 693 

Antigua,  ruins  of  Cathedral .  737 

Area  and  population  of .  794 

Cadet  corps  in .  691 

Flag  and  coat  of  arms  of .  759 

Guatemala  City — 

Cathedral  of .  735 

Estrada  Cabrera  Asylum .  453 

Minerva  festival  in .  689-691 

Temple  of  Minerva .  688 

Viaduct  over  the  “  Paseo  de  la  Reforma  ” .  631 

Minerva  temples — 

Amatitlan .  169,693 

Guatemala  City .  688 

Quezaltenango .  692 

Minerva  festival ,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  688-697 

President  Estrada  Cabrera — 

’  Car  of  Minerva  presented  to,  by  Consular  Corps .  695 

I..etter  of  President  Roosevelt  to .  696 

Guinan.  (See  Gonzalez  Guinan.) 

Haiti: 

Cape  Haitien  Union  Club .  173 

Jacmel,  picturesque  beach  at .  594 

Milot,  town  of .  590 
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Haiti— Continued.  i*age. 

Miragoane,  unloading  flour  from  the  United  States .  455 

Port  au  Prince — 

Abattoir  at .  796 

Cathedral,  new .  729 

Port  de  Paix,  water  front .  632 

Hale,  Rev.  Edward  E.,  poem  written  by  for  the  Minerva  Festival  in  Guatemala.  696 

Heimke,  Hon.  William,  American  Minister  to  Sal\Tidor .  481 

Higginson,  Senor  Eduardo,  Consul-General  of  Peru  at  New  York .  303 

Holaday,  Mr.  Ross  E.,  United  States  Consul  at  Santiago,  Cuba .  1002 

Honduras: 

Area  and  population .  958 

Mahogany  cutting  and  trucking .  387 

San  Pedro  Sula,  public  building .  456 

Sorting  gold  ore .  188 

Tegucigalpa — 

Ball  room  in  Government  Palace .  185 

Cathedral  of  San  Miguel .  741 

Jimenez,  Seiior  Don  Ricardo,  President-elect  of  Costa  Rica .  Facing  477 

Joubert,  Senor  Emilio  C.,  Minister  from  Dominican  Republic .  1087 

Kellog,  Dr.  James  C.,  United  States  Consul  at  Colon,  Panama .  665 

Kent,  Hon.  William  P.,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Guatemala  City ....  826 

Knowles,  Hon.  Horace  G.,  American  Minister  to  Nicaragua .  657 

Latin  America: 

Commerce  of .  5 

Railway  mileage .  6 

United  States,  trade  with .  3,979 

I^egufa,  Dr.  Augusto  B.,  President  of  Peru .  252 

L6pez,  Senor  Felicfsimo,  Consul-General  of  Ecuador  at  New  York .  308 

Mahogany,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  386-402 

Manrique,  Seflor  Francisco,  Director-General  of  Public  Works  of  Ecuador ....  719 

Maps: 

Bolivda,  railway  system .  Facing  568 

Central  America,  products  of .  Pacing  296 

Dominican  RepubHc .  913 

Mexico,  products  of .  Facing  296 

Peru,  guano  deposits .  884 

South  America,  products  of .  Facing  296 

Steamer  seiwice  between  Acajutla  and  Salina  Cruz .  976 

West  Indies,  products  of .  Facing  296 

Meetings  of  American  Presidents .  498-504 

Mexico: 

Chicle,  photo^phs  illustrating  article  on .  707-715 

Cigarette  factory  in .  207 

Ciudad  Juarez — 

Custom-house .  512 

Old  church  in.! .  513 

Post-office . 513 

Commerce,  foreign,  diagram.^ . 1141 

Guadalajara,  cathedral  of .  734 

International  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande .  511 

Mexico  City — 

Cathedral  of .  733 

Fourth  of  July  celebration  in .  341, 343, 344 
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Mexico — Continued. 

Mexico  City — Continued.  Paga 

1 1  oliday  procession . 216 

University  Club  of .  1098, 1099 

Mahogany  log  loaded  in  forest .  392 

Mining  in .  802 

Morelia,  Cathedral  of .  736 

Mule  cart  for  transporting  mahogany .  393 

Pachuca,  schtKjlhouse  in .  800 

Population,  diagram .  195 

Sierra  Mojada,  veta  Rica  silver  mine,  shaft  of .  638 

Steamer  service  between  Salina  Cruz  and  Acajutla .  976 

Turkey  merchant .  865 

Turkeys  on  their  way  to  market .  864 

Zacateca.®,  bird’s-eye  view  of . ' .  461 

Mitre,  Senor  Emilio,  Argentine  statesman .  304 

Moncada,  Seiior  Guillermo,  consul-general  of  Honduras  at  New  York .  829 

Montt,  Senor  Pedro,  President  of  (^hile .  73 

Nandutf,  photc^raphs  illustrating  article  on .  570-576 

Navero.  (See  Gonzdlez  Navero.) 

Nicaragua: 

Bluefields,  Commercial  street .  224 

Exports  to  United  States,  diagram .  222 

Leon,  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter .  739 

Managua,  American  Legation  at .  227 

North  American  Society  of  the  River  Platte,  Buenos  Aires,  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee .  347 

Obaldfa,  Senor  Domingo  de.  President  of  Panama .  232 

O’Brien,  Gen.  E.  C.,  American  Minister  to  Uruguay,  Fourth  of  July  banquet 

given  by .  345 

Olivares,  Mr.  Jos^  de.  United  States  Consul  at  Managua .  494 

Panama: 

Chiriquf  Province — 

Crossing  the  savanas  of .  408 

Old  water-power  sawmill . ,. .  410 

Colon,  unloading  piles .  405 

Culebra,  view  of .  411 

David — 

New  Government  building .  Facing  406 

President  Obaldfa’s  ranch .  Facing  406 

PuVjHc  square .  Facing  406 

Panama  City — 

Cathedral  of . ! .  1031 

Government  Palace .  234 

Water  front _ ; . 403 

President  Amador  and  President  Rcxtsevelt,  meeting  between .  .504 

Paraguay: 

Boundary  with  Argentina  and  Brazil .  1070 

( 'ountry  home  in . •. .  570 

Ipacari  Lake .  1074 

I^ce  makers,  group  of .  571 

Nanduti  lace  work .  573 

Paraguay  Central  Railway,  cutting  an  extension  at  Pirapo .  807 
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Paraguay — Continupd . 

A.=unci6n —  Vage. 

Cathedral .  1048 

I.ace  seller  in  the  streets  of .  574 

Palma  street,  military  parade  on .  245 

Retail  store,  interior  of  a .  575 

Payne,  Hon.  Sereno  E.,  United  States  Congressman .  520 

Pefanha,  Dr.  Xilo,  President  of  Brazil .  46,297 

Peru : 

Arequipa,  cathedral  of .  1041 

t'hicama  Valley,  Chiquita  sugar  plantation .  258 

Cuzco,  cathedral  of .  1045 

I.ima — 

Cathedral  of . • .  ]0:i()-1038 

Pizarro’s  tomb  at  the  Lima  Cathedral .  1040 

Guano,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  884-891 

Guano  deposits,  map  of .  884 

Uigginson,  Senor  Eduardo,  Consul-General  at  New  York .  303 

Llamas  in  the  highlands  of .  260 

Poto,  gold  mining  at .  256  . 

Pickerell,  Mr.  George  H.,  United  States  ('onsul  at  Para .  608 

Pizarro,  Don  Francisco,  tomb  of,  at  the  Lima  Cathedral .  1040 

Quebracho,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  538-560 

Reyes,  General  Rafael,  President  of  Colombia .  89 

River  Plate,  Xorth-American  Society  of  the.  Executive  ('ommittee  of .  347 

Rocafort,  Senor  Mariano,  Cuban  Consul-General  at  Xew  York .  994 

Roosevelt,  President  Theodore,  meeting  between,  and  President  Amador  of 

Panama .  504 

Russell,  Rev.  William  T.,  Pastor  of  St.  Patrick’s  Church,  Wa-shington,  D.  C _  1082 

Salvador: 

Area  and  population  of .  976 

Izalco  Volcano .  271 

Marazon  Bridge .  ()46 

Road  construction .  809 

San  Salvador,  cathedral  of .  7.38 

Steamer  service  between  Acajutla  and  Salina  Cruz .  976 

Sands,  Hon.  William  F.,  American  Minister  to  Guatemala .  484 

San  Martin  and  Bolivar,  meeting  between .  499 

San  Martin,  Gen.  Joed  de: 

Monument  to,  at  Boulogne-Sur-Mer,  France,  and  photograi)hs  of  its 

unveiling .  1026-1030 

Tomb  of,  at  Buenos  Aires  Cathedral .  1(H6 

Shackleton’s  expedition  to  South  Pole,  jjhotograjdis  of .  1009-1012 

Shanklin,  Hon.  Arnold,  United  States  Consul-General  at  Mexico  City,  deliv¬ 
ering  Fourth  of  July  address .  344 

Simon,  Gen.  Antoine  F.,  President  of  Haiti .  174 

South  America,  cotton  goods  in,  diagram .  1147 

South  Pole,  Shackleton’s  expedition  to,  photographs .  1010-1012 

Spanish  cedar,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  1051-10<)1 

Strong,  Mr.  Jwiah .  600 

St.  Sava,  Cross  and  Star  of  the  Order  of .  659 

Taft,  Hon.  William  II.,  President  of  the  United  States .  415, 509, 511, 514 

Taylor,  Hon.  Samuel  M.,  Ignited  States  Consul-General  at  Callao .  997 

Toledo  Herrarte,  Seilor  Luis,  Minister  from  Guatemala .  1088 
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Totten,  Mr.  Ralph  James,  United  States  Consul  at  Puerto  Plata .  213 

Turkey,  photographs  illustrating  article  on .  852 

United  States: 

Baltimore,  cathedral  at .  750 

Commerce  with  Latin-America .  3, 978 

Consuls  recently  appointed .  362 

Department  of  State — 

OflBcials  of,  and  consuls  recently  appointed .  362 

OflScials  of,  and  recently  appointed  diplomatic  officers .  364 

Diplomatic  officers  recently  appointed .  364 

El  Paso,  Texas — 

Bird’s-eye  view  of .  506 

Chamber  of  Commerce .  508 

Country  club . 510 

Court-house .  507 

Union  Depot .  505 

Imports  from  Nicaragua .  222 

International  bridge  over  the  Rio  Grande .  511 

Log  railway .  395 

Mahogany  imports .  400 

National  Museum,  photographs  of .  ;>67-875 

New  York  City — 

Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine .  744 

St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral .  749 

Pittsburg,  Pa.,  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral .  747 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Cathedral  of .  745, 746 

Washington  City — 

Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul .  748 

National  Museum,  photographs  of .  867-875 

Proce.ssion  of  flowers  on  the  Fourth  of  July .  350 

St.  Patrick’s  Church,  interior  of .  1,084 

University  Club  of  Buenos  Aires,  charter  members  of .  601 

University  Club  of  Mexico  City .  1098, 1099 

Uruguay: 

Area  and  population .  647 

Montevideo — 

Cathedral  of .  1047 

Fourth  of  July  celebration .  345 

Legislative  Palace,  model  of .  474 

Liv'e-stcx'k  exposition .  279 

Railroad  station  at .  811 

Spanish  hospital,  opening  of,  by  President  Williman .  472 

Wofd  shipments,  diagrams .  281, 1149 

Valencia.  (.9cc  Gonzalez  Valeiif  ia.) 

Venezuela: 

Bolivar,  order  of  the  bust  of .  659 

Caracas — 

Bird’s-eye  view  of .  373 

Bolivar’s  tomb  in  the  National  Pantheon .  383 

Bolivar’s  statue  in  Bolivar  Square .  378 

Cathedral  of .  374, 1034 

Central  University .  376 

Municipal  Theater .  374 
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Venezuela — Continued . 

Caracas — Continued. 

National  Theater .  378 

Treasury  building .  385 

Washington’s  statue .  381 

Puerto  Cabello,  repairing  propeller  of  an  ocean  liner .  650 

Villazdn  Senor  Eliodoro,  President  of  Boli\’ia .  32 

Viquez.  (See  Gonzdlez  Viquez.) 

Wands,  Hon.  Ernest  H.,  United  States  Commissioner  to  the  Quito  Exposition. .  357 

Williman,  Dr.  Claudio,  President  of  Uruguay .  274 

Wilson,  Hon.  Henry  L.,  American  Ambassador  to  Mexico .  923 

Zelaya,  Senor  Jos4  Santos,  Priesident  of  Nicaragua .  219 
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